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THE GOLDEN APPLE: 


OR, CHRISTMAS ,.WITH THE SHERSTONS. 
= ee See 
CHAPTER L 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer éach other in the air. Tennyson. 
The isle is full of noises. Shakespeare: 
Within that circle none durst waik but he. 
Ibid. 

A rive athletic young man, with a gun On his 
shoulder, came bounding swiftly down a'shingly slope 
to thebeach, where a trim, fairy little sail-boat was toss- 
ing on the waves with but a single occupant—a stoutly 
framed, rough featured, oldish, but not elderly man, 
With that unmistakeable. air which marks all alike, 
Whether master or sailor, who roam the sea§ for a 
livelihood, 

“So you’ve come at last, Master Mark,” said. Rafus 
White, in ‘a queruloustone. ‘I began to think you’d 
changed your mind, had given up wild-duck shooting 
in December, and was going to moor tle Witch 
again. 

“It was ashame to keep you waiting so long, 
Rufe, I beg your pardon. But my mother has grown 
80 nervous in these years of my absence in Germany, 
that I hardly know what to make of it. it took me 
an hour, at least, to calm her fears, and convince her 
that I was capable of handling my gun safely, and 
Managing the boat without upsetting.” 


[THE MEETING ON THE TERRACE. ] 


Rufus White laughed. 

“ Why, does the mistress think your book studying 
has made you forget the old sports? I should know 
better than that. Them that has love for what they 
learn won’t be forgetting though it’s years and years 
before they come agai to old. ways. Why, 
Master Mark, there wasn’t a lad in all the shire could 
beat you\with the gun or oar. as for the sailing 
of this little egg-shell, the mistress might have.known 
old Rufe: White wouldn't learn you wrong. T should 
as,soon think of my not kyowing how to handle the 
ropes, because I haven't been a voyage this ten year 
this Christmas, as of doubting you was allright in the 


z= «Thank you, Rufe, I hope I shan’t disappoint you. 
I assure.you J bring all theold boyish ess and 
lovefor the sport; itseems doubly delightful after my 
long abstinence.” 

While ho'spoke the young man stowed away his gun 
in the stern, and leaped lightly into the boat. 

Rufus began to hoist the sail, but Mark interposed 
smilingly. 

“Nay, nay, Rufe, if I took you for company to 
satisfy my mother’s apprehensions, I didn’t mean you 
should share injthe work. ‘I'ake aseat, Rufe. You're 
the passenger. You can talk as much as you like, but 
that’s all the privilege Ishall allow you. My fingers 
are fairly aching for this business. How trim and 
neat you've kept the little Witch. Oh, how many 
times I’ve thought of her, and the breezy races slie has 
given me over this bay, when I was at my wits’ 
ends over perplexing, knotty problems in the close, 


stived room of the German University, But I’m 
back again at last, my beauty, and many a jolly day 
we'll spend together, to make up for our long estrange- 
ment.” 

The old sailor — upon the seat with a 
look of perfect martyrdom, although ‘he answered 
cheerily : 

“ Well, to be sure, Master Mark, it will seem rather 
queer to me to sit still, I'm used to working my pas- 
sage wherever Igo; but I can understand just how 
you feel about it, and it would be @ shame ‘that you 
shouldn’t hold the ropes and give tle Witch a hint of 
the way you want her to go. She’s just as jaunty 
as ever, and as quick to the helm as your Black Prince 
is to the rein.” 

“Oh. Rufe, this is grand, this is exhilarating,” 
exclaimed he, as the smart breeze filled the sail, the 
little craft, beaming over on her side, went dashing 
through the waves, “ how I have longed for this free- 
dom in my wearisome college life.” 

“ And that’s natural enough, to my thinking,” re- 
plied the privileged old servant. “I ’spdse there's 
good comes from larning, but shiver my timbers if it 
seoms to me like the right stuff for men to work 
over, crooking themselves over books, and growing as 
pale and. puny-looking asa woman., Only look at 
your hands, Master Mark, they’re as delicate as the 
mistress’s, every whit, and your face, it don’t look so 
brown and ruddy as in the old days, I can tell you, 
now.” 

“Maybe not,” replied Mark Sherston, laughing 
heartily at the half indignant, half commiserating look 
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on the sailor's face, “but it will not take many sails 
‘with you, Rufus, to browa me up into a respectable 
<emplexion, even according to your ideas. I shall 
smever be the worse for my college experience, and it 
‘is ended at last. But how is the game, now-a-days 
Rafe? Shall I be likely to find the birds, as of old, 
round the little island which used to be my 
favourite resort ?” 

Rafus suddenly blinked his little groy eyes. 

“ Why, Master Mark, is it there you're steering ? 
Maybe then you've heard nothing about it, since 
syou've beet away?” . 

+ oe why no, what should there be for me to 


Rufus shook his head with ry. 

“Plenty that’s strange and porpl to honest 
folks. It has got a new Bamé too. "It isn’t the 
Little Island any longer, it ts Wizard's Isle now, 
~with wey 

“And I that there is some uncanny history 
‘€o account for the weird aame. Comes Sate spin 
-@way at the yarn in true sailor fasliion, while 1 tack 
-& little, for despite 18 Jooks I'm _to 
the old island, and this breeze Won't give us 
course for her.” . 5 ; 

“You are like all the rest of young folks, Mast 
“Mark, you laugh if off, as if it was only an 
story, but older hands and sterner minds seé how 
tauch danger on Sing I f 

not 


r ° it, tie 
Be Prodace such hobo ts. oe ¥ 
Why, Rafe, you more 


cht gh eee | 


igza é 
et your patdon, Master Mark, I'll try to do 
Settee tis dine You see "twas two years ago cortaty 
‘this Christmas, I was out in this very boat skimming 
around, justto pass away the time, for I could not 
=.* where, and J had just given up the 
when 
the channel 


ted a schooner bearing down from 
way. 

“That'sa = course, says I; what in the name of 
are they coming where theré's no nor 
Caliouee for them ? _ , Poh 


enough for a yacht. W 
gh grey tee t 
if little island, what did s but 

et as near as the shallow water would 


: ; lnivered, and quite a 
Pek me, ‘Went trom the Bolrbou tthe 
; ¢ throes bdurs, maybe not but t 


“yg 
‘tag—Snd hte back | 
RONG ; Gace 
“Sahn thatebsaas + 
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end 
ww got 


7 mimay) WO Ss Tobig sta 
ee eee 
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dtasif he had conjured up a spell to freeze me into a 
statue of ice. 

“ Well, he Jeaned over on that queer etaff, with his 
white beard stres down to hi i 
awful eyd on me, don’t rp ree Mark, my 
neces weré weak, and my teeth chattering, thought 

-did m bet to make a bold:show. 

“ng ; dey, sir,’ said I, ag respeetfully.as I could. 
on aoe then anything cle. 
claw more 

“*What I to do with 
came to hide kind in this lonély island. And 
aay first hour is molested with the hated spectre. J 
have no time for idle talk, I must gather mossfor my 
couch, . must collect herbs for my food. Leave me ia 

then.’ 

“Now I was honest meaning, and peaceable in my 
notions, and for all I was so frightened at‘his sirange 
\woks, I felt indignant at this. rough way of dealing 

‘with me. 

“*T meant no harm,’ answered I, hotly, ‘had you 
<aown me better, perhaps you had treated me a little 
more civilly, good sir, 1 might provide you amore 
somfortable bed than one of moss.’ 

“ He laughed, and then, as true as I live, the trees 

: away upabove him took up the sound, and fluug down 
zoblin laughs, in all tones and ways, and ‘there he 
stood asif he heard aota sound, but kept those blazing 

on me. 

“* What do I want of comfortable beds? I told you 
I fled from the blandishments of the world; the earth 
will furnish all I need; ay, she will furnish more 

han you dream. You guess nothing of the mighty 


eye } ance, 


“You ses she was a hoa: ad ot trim |i 
‘0 a heavy, r Thepe rim 
r 


od on , serpent-like eye 
ot pomens ayers my veins under 


his hand, and it looked like a birdle)| nistters: 
days.or bad? 1} thing 





~wacrets she whisperstome. If Lknew you better—— 


Ha! ha! poor worm! How sliallow ,is ‘you 
knowledge compared to mine. List, I will tell you 
what I know about you.’ 

“ Then he stamped his foot and thrust out that long 
an hy peg aw. page if 4 

. you believe it, Master Mark, I myself 
& small ‘fine voice desler right’ out of the tree en 
which he fixed those great glowing eyes, and though 
ft talked’ sonie “T know it was really talk= 
ing tohim. Then in a minate he turned to me: 

“*You were a sailor once. Your last voyage was 
from Caletitta to" Liverpool. You live at the cottage 
VOiOD 1, 4 of these What 


2nd if the gossips 


spoken,” growled Rufug; “ any rate he knows it's 
my intro. 


noné of my doing, d apie 
’ I'n Dot 


“Do you think 
ductory slate. —.G 
afraid of you in the least; not of you, nor of your 
Dn wi I defy you both to harm me. | 

shall outwit your spel hatever the be!” 
“Oh, Master Mar ster Mai @ you ?” 
spite upon you now, in spite Ei orerzities. Why 
won't you believe them as seen more than 
double your years.” T tell you, it 1s Wise tS Keep clear 
of them, they have more power tha you dream of, 
; bear ill enough 
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alway 
ad — and people often see the old woman 
upt q a . 

pa mony pote tae ener 2 Sie cave. 
Many think old Marjorie woul gladly leb¥e bim, but 
tet Spetatetted ‘some wizard spells. 
ishe'hab cf: Herself, or how could she 

‘as she dbes?: Why, Mastet Mark, 


my Kno’ 
since, and he never talks abdut them either. 
wouldn’t go near them, if I were you, Master Mark.” 

“ Ah, Rufe;!'you took the wrong method:if' you 
meant to keep mé away from them. You remember 
my old \réckiéssness. You could not point out a 
dangerous spot but I was bewitched to investigate 
for myself, and now your story has piqued my 
curiosity, go I must. Besides, I started with the 
idea of visiting the island; I certainly shall not 
relinquish it when the attractions are enhanced by 
your mysterious hermit.» 1 don’t think however, bis 
ventriloquism williappal me if he has no more for~ 
midable weapon than that. Speed away then, my 
beauty,” laughed Mark, tacking again. 

“‘ Now if there. were a lovely damsel held by their 
uncanny spell, how knightlike I: should feel)” con- 
tinued the young man, his sparkling eye following 
that of his companion. 

“The old wizard has seen us, by this time. I'll 


ions for-visitors. |» Tt 
it is the old }st 

: 7 
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Mark laughed. R: cP ae 
“You're afraid to trust. yourself ‘near the -wisard 
rafter my audacious defiance. Away with you then, 
‘and be sure you make your appearance when I need 


you; un : @ storm, 
Rouen pee youke yotr ban ay Th Sit f 
shal) deserve to: be abandoned to uty fate.” 


He shouldered his qayed_a merry salute to 
the half admiring Sailor, and went 
ng f arm toward the 

% ‘ fof an orange, 


CHAPTER II. 
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onl, moré conical in 


speak 
MARK. SHERSTON in the kees 
December air along the 3ed pathway, looking 
around him cutibealy. 

He had left home with the e: Seachem to behold 
again the old familiar haunts of his boyhood, which all 
wanderers experiénée on return from a lengthy ab- 
sence; but this emotion was quite dispersed by the 
new sensation. — 

His keen eye ran from object to object to detect 
any sign of dhange produced by the presence of 
this wizard, so much feared and distrusted in the 
neighbourhood. But there was none betrayed. 

Everything looked wilder even than he remembered 
it; and but for this legible pathway, showing how fre- 
quently it was trodden by reverent or careless feet, 
one would have averred it was an uninhabitable place. 

A squirrel darted across the path and ran nimbly 
up the beech-tree opposite, and as he turned aside 
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swooped away, almost brushing his head with thei* 
8. 


rtman’s hand levelled his gun, 


basty wing 
Instinctively the 
he checked his eagerness, and 


but with a rueful sig 
slowly lowered it. 

“It won't do, I suppose, until I have asked per- 
mission of this new ruler who has taken possession 
my little island,” murmured he, and sti on up the 
rising pathway. 

If he had not known the spot by olden acquaint- 
ance, the path would have led him to the little spring, 
which was indeed, as he had said, charmiug and pic- 
turesque enough to have been the shrine of a nymph’s 
oracle. 

The island cone seemed here cleft in twain, and had 
the appearance of two huge mountains, welded together 
by « narrow strip of fertile valley. 

Shaded, as it was, by the steep sides of the hill on 
either hand, it was always moist, and around the 
edge of the deep, still, ¢ surface of the spring, 
long, feathery ys of fairy-like moss crept in 
wonderful | nee, while clusters of exquisite 
fern nodded ully on every side in summer time ; 
but these had now shrunk away before the icy hand 
of winter. , 

A line of smooth stones led to the brink, and smiling 
at his own thoughts, Mark Sherston stepped lightly 
along them, and looked down into the black stirless 

) 


The smile died off instantaneously. 

He started and turned around, sharply looking about 
him scrutinizingly in every direction. 

All was silence, and no trace was perceptible of 
human presence except his own. 

Tree-top above tree-top, interspersed here and there 
with boulders, rose on either side, and directly 
overhead a strip of wintry, cloud-fleck ed sky. 

He heard afar off the surf beating monotonously 
on the fatther side of the island; and once he fancied 
there came to him the muffled strain of Rufus White's 
boating song. 

id the old sailor think it would keep up the rash 
adventurer’s courage to hear the voice of a friend from 
the distance ? 

He smiled again, but not in the least satirically or 
presumptucusly now, then slowly turned and looked 
down into the mirror of Nature. 

It was no slirivelled ugly face of crone or beldame, 
no sombre ghastly countenance of snowily bearded 
wizard or hermit that Mark beheld, and yet there were 
features a8 plainly visible upon the dark glassy sur- 
face as if painted upon a canvas, 

A sweet young face, almost childish in colouring 
and outline. What deep. wistful and yet infinitely 
tender eyes they were which looked straight up into 
his! at a charming smile dimpled the very lips, 
half arch ‘and reguish, half deprecating and ashamed. 
Waving clusters of curling hair swayed around the 
white shoulders, aud across theforehead. As iflightly 
tossed there in playful freak, was a crown of some 
delicate vine, 

Mark bent down eagerly, conscious of the growing 
fascination, but unable to resist it. ‘ 

He smiled at. the sweet e. It smiled back 
again, made a swift graceful inclination, flashed a wee 
white hand in arch , and vanished. 

The young man rubbed eyes, and stood starin 
blankly at the pool. Was he really bewitched ? aa 
after his vaunted courage and promise of explanation, 
must he go back to Rufus to own himself vanquished 
and mystified ? 

He lingered a long time, hoping for its reappear- 
ance, then reluctantly turned away and began search- 
ing diligently on all sides for a sign of human pre- 
sence within possible range of vision, 

He clambered to and fro on all accessible spots, but 
quite fruitlessly. Then, tired, and a little angry, re- 
turned to the pool. 

The charming face was once more reflected there, 
but changed, and yet none the less lovely because the 
merry smile had faded, the sweet lips grown wistful 
with a touching look of grieved distress, the soft, deep 
eyes grave and troubled, the whole countenance one 
tremulous-appeal for tenderness and compassion. 

“Where are you? be to me, and tell me where 
a = you!” cried Mark, bending down iranticly 

e ° 

Only a mournful smile for answer. 

The youth began a frantic pantomime intended to 
communicate the idea of his endless devotion to her 
cause, his persevering, heroic efforts to discover and 
save and comfort this enchantress. 

It seemed to him he gould eee the blushes kindle 
their beau rose. on the fi 


“T must go before I quite lose my senses,” muttered 





Mark, rising from his knees and taking up his gun 
again, and slowly leaving the spot. 

“It is very evident Iam not to see the fortune- 
teller, but may she always send in her stead for my 
coming such a charming substitute.” 

Like one ina dream Mark descended the narrow 


of | pathway to the beach. 


He stood there a moment irresolute. An almost 
irresistible longing impelled him to take another route 
leading to the brow of the twin hills, and thoroughly 
investigate the ground there, but after a moment's 
—s he murmured : 

“ er time will do as well. I will come alone. 
Old Rufus will be tormenting me, if I should attempt it 
to-day.” 

As he passed slowly down the rocky ledge, he saw 
a tall figure on the beach, some hundred yards beyoud 
him. bowed form, bent nearly double, wrapped 
closely from: the cutting wind in a black shawl with a 
scarlet hood, from which streamed locks of coarse 
black hair, the shaking, palsied head almost rested on 
the stout staff which helped.her on her way. 

“The fortune-teller,” thought Mark; ‘a weird, 
uncanny witch indeed!” 

She lifted her head, as his quick walk toward her 
sounded crisply on the sand, and stared at him, andin 
a sharp, shrill voice demanded : 

, “ Why does the heir of Sherston. Manor come to 
the Wizard’s Isle when the wizardisaway? It is 
no place for you. Begone! beware of the place, and 
cease scoffing at mysteries you cannot fathom.” 

“But, good woman, I have done no harm,” repli 
Mark, in a more conciliatory tone than he might have 
used, had he not seen that beautiful face in the oracle 
spring. ‘‘I paid a visit hither hoping to hear from 
you concerning my future fortune. I will cross 
your palm with a broad piece of silver if you will tell 
mne now.” 

The crone mumbled over a few inarticulate words, 


then hobbling forward, took his hand in her fingers. 


Mark could scarcely repress a shudder at the touch, 
but he smothered the manifestation of it. 

“ It hag béen a fair life thus far, the chasm bridged 
over with flowers; but the lines are growing mixed, 
a mysterious grief hangs over you; itis but a cloud 
your hand may cover now, yet it shall spread till your 
whole sky ig darkened. A fair name, a very fair name 
is Sherston ; beware, though, of boasting concerning it, 
for a word, a whisper can blacken it with as deadly a 
venom as the asp left on the snowy bosom of the 
Egyptian queen !” 

She laughed fiercely and threw down his hand. 

Mark stooddumb. Her words had sounded to him 
like so much gibberish, and he had given them no 
heed whatever. , 

Another. time he might have bhaughtily flung. back 
a secornfel rejection of them, but as I Lave said, the 
earnest determination to fathom the mystery of that 
lovely face mirrored in the water, made him anxious 
to conciliate the woman. 

“ But you have spoken very vaguely,” said he, good- 
naturedly ; ‘ pray tell me something farther.” 

She took his hand again somewhat reluctantly, and 
with those sharp, glittering eyes pored over it, till it 
seemed she must have learned every line there. 

“ Something is coming over the oeean; it will 
puzzle you sorely, it threateng, you with much sorrow 
aud pain. Pshaw! why sbould I tell you more. 
Events will bring the knowledge swiftly enough. 
Go, Iam not in the mood for fortune-telling.” 

“Then I shall come again for it,” replied Mark, 
laughingly, and dropped his silver into her hand. 

She never stirred after it, until Rufus, obedient to 
Mark’s signal, brought the boat to the beach, and the 
young man leaped in, and pushed off. Then sud- 
denly the-woman flung down the silver, and stamped 
it fiercely into the sand. 

“ Sherston silver!” muttered the fortune-teller. ‘* I'll 
not touch the accursed stuff. Let the tide wash it 
clean if it cau.” 

Mark was conscious of the old sailor's keen eyo 
scanning his face, and busied himself over the man- 
agement of the boat, and kept his bead averted as much 
as 

was not himself satisfied concerning his im- 
pressions of the Wizard’s Isle, and not therefore in- 
clined to discuss them with another. 

Rufus waited as long as he could, and then ex- 
claimed with a sort of explosive hem : 

“I wonder, Master Mark, if you're not going to tell 
me what you think now about the wizard and his 
fortune-teller.” 

Mark laughed off a little embarrassment. 

“ Well, Rufus, I can’t give you much information. 
I didn’t see the wizard at all. And what the old 
woman told me was all. nonsense, no meaning in it. 
Any gipsy girl could have done better.” 

‘us eyed him nervously. 
“ Well,” ‘said he, slowly, “let me never handle 
if I don’t believe you have come away 
with a different idea of them than you had before. 





Tm sorry you didn’t see the wizard ; that would have 
finished the business for you.” 

“Where can we find any birds? I am afraid I 
shall go home empty handed, now I am driven from 
my old haunts.” F 

“IT reckon there will be a chance for you over on 
the other shore. Did you go to the Magic Spring, Mr. 
Mark?” 

“ Yes,” ‘replied. Mark, bending closer to the tiller; 
“but I didn’t see either wizard or fortune-teller. By 
the way, does it ever show any other face?” 

“*T never knew of it; no, I’m certain no one ever 
teld of seeing any other.” 

Mark wondered why the answer gave him that 
sensation of relief. 

“I believe I am tired, Rufus! I'll give up to 
you now; I musn’t be too energetic in the commence- 
ment.” 

And he put on his heavy pea-jacket, buttoned it 
closely, and stretched himself indolently upon the 
seat. Rufus took his place with alacrity. 

The young man drew his sou’wester over his eyes, 
and seemed asleep. 

Rufus began whistling merrily, though in a sub- 
Pe key. Presently he looked over to the prostrate 

gure, 

“I'm pretty sure there’s a flock of wild ducks over on 
the rocks yonder. Shall I put into the little cove, 
Mister Mark ?” 

The hat was listlessly drawn aside. Mark glanced 
that way and yawned. 

“On second thoughts, Rufus, 
day. Steer for home; I’m tired. 

Rufus opened his eyes, and although he kept direct 
mg outwardly, he mentally reiterated a dozen 
times : 

“The lad has heard something at the Wizard’s Isle 
that has taken the spirit out of him. It was never 
like him before to turn home with the game in sight. 
But he’s no mind to tell me, I see that.” 

Not another word was spoken until they reached 
the point from which they had first started. 

Then as the keel grated on the beach, Mark said, 
apologetically: 

“T don’t think my mother will have cause for alarm 
at such experience as this,do you, Rufus? Never 
mind, I shall recall my old enthusiasm yet, and gain 
the old strength, too, I hope. I must go alone next 
time, then there'll be no chance for me to shirk the 
work. I shall try the boat again to-morrow, so you 
needn’t put her into the house. 1’ll unmoor her my- 
self when I want her, without troubling you.” 

“It’s no trouble, Mister Mark; and if it were, you 
know I am paid for doing it, and it’s my proper work,” 
was Rufus’s bl@nt reply. 

“T think just as much of not troubling you for all 
that, my good fellow,” answered Mark. 

“Tndeed, and no one knows that better than I; 
sometimes I think, maybe I’m too bold; I’ve been so 
kindly treated by you all, I forget I'm only a servant, 
and I’m sure I ask your pardon for it, now and al- 
ways; but it’s faithful and well-meaning I am through 
it all; there's nothing but I would do for you, Mister 
Mark. I hope there’s no need of my telling you 
that.” 

“None at all, Rufus, my good fellow. SoI shall 
always call on you in hour of need. You would 
even visit the wizard if necessity demanded it, eh, 
Bufus?” 

He sbeuldered the unused gun with an arch smilo 
flung back to Rufus, and then ascended the shingly 
beach, and turned into the broad avenue leading 
through a noble grove of oak trees to Sherston 
Manor. 

The house was a fine old building, and it seemed a 
pity the mammoth trees should hide its graceful porn, 
portions so completely from distant view; but then,’ 
as its master declared, it was the more agreeable sur- 
prise when one came upon it. 

The grounds were kept with that exquisite neat- 
ness and assiduous careso natural and indigenous 
to English couutry seats. 

Through a clump of evergreens showed the crystal 
walls of a conservatory, and leading from it were 
garden beds, though now destitute of flowers. Put 
the lawn was one smooth, clear sweep of velviy 
green, though in mid-winter, so well had it b.ca 
kept, 

, were gathered upon the latticed piazza, 
and Mark: turned his steps toward them. 

A tall lady, richly dressed, and bearing herself with 
somewhat haughty grace, came down the stone steps 
eagerly to meet the returned sportsman. 

“ Why, Mark, what brought you back so soon? Did 
you repent of yeur silly plan, and become convinced 
that it was far wiser to remain comfortably in the 
house than to be tramping all over the beach alter 
birds in this bitter weather ?” 

“Something like that, my dear mother, or you 
would not have seen me for many hours yet. All at 
once my ardogr cooled, my boasted strength gave gut, 
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so here I am without a single shot, much less a show 
of game.” a 

“You were a dear, good boy! Do put away that 
gun; how tired you look. Shall I order you some 
coffee, or wine?” 

“ Neither, thank you; I’m not tired, onlyabominably 
indolent. My most tender mamma, I am quite ashamed 
of myself, and your attentions make me feel absolutely 
ridiculous.” 

“Nonsense; as if there were no better manliness 
than tugging at an oar, or tramping all over the 
country blazing away at innocent birds.” 

“ But innocent birds. are exttemely well flavoured 
when served up on the second course,” observed a 
third speaker, coming forward with a smile. 

“Ah, of course, Colonel Selwyn. I am not’ pre- 
pared to have an old sportsman like you take sides 
againstwme, but I persist in declaring I should rejoice 
if Mark would never touch a gun. If his father had 
not invisted upon his being allowed to follow up his 
boyish taste for sporting, I should” have taken care 
that every species of fire-apms was withlield from 
him. ‘Think how much time is wasted, how mach 
energy exhausted, what fortunes thrown away upon 
the profitless pursuit—not to refer to the countless 
accidents. Only think of Sir Wharton, and poor 
young Squire Bentley.” 

“Sir Wharton had been drinking freely, and young 
Bentley was an abominably careless fellow. It does 
not follow because they lost their lives, Mark, a steady, 
sensible young fellow, is to come to an untimely end 
because he loves to fill his game bag, and bring down 
a duck onthe wing. Ih, Mark, my boy?” 

And the merry-faced, rollicking old colonel gave 
Mark a sly poke im the ribs, and burst into a peul of 
hearty laugliter. 

“TI can’t respond very enthusiastically to-day, 
colonel, becauss I've been such a dull sportsman; but 
some other day, under the exhilaration of a plump 
game bag, I may do justice to the theme.” 

“Tam sure your daughter will join my side of the 
question; colenel,” replied Mrs. Sherston, gaily. 
“Come here, Maggie love, and tell mo how you 
enjoy your father’s fox-lunting, and snipe-slooting, 
and sporting mania.” 

Maggie Selwyn, a red cheeked, bright eyed maiden, 
the perfect image of rustic health and hoydenism, 
shook back her. glossy black curls and laughed 
merrily, showing thereby a fine even set of large but 
extremely white teeth. ~ 

“Oh, Mrs. Sherston,I do so wish it was the 
fashion as it used to be, for the ladies to go too. 
Don’t I envy the old days when the daughters and 
wives galloped off with them ‘falcon on wrist ?? How 
delightful it must have been !” 

The colonel laughed boisterously at the lady’s 
blank face. 

“There, there, Mrs. Sherston, you've summoned 
another recruit for our side. I knew your discum- 
fiture was at hand. Maggie is a little hoyden, and 
shares my taste.” 

“Bat, child, don’t you get anxious about your 
father when he is off all day on those sporting ex- 
peditions? Such terrible accidents are*constautly 
occurring !—don’t you tremble for his safety ?” 

The girl opened her black eyes till they were as 
round as rings. 

“I never think of such things. Why, papa has 
always gone bunting; all my life, I have seen him 
go, and he was never harmed yet. Why, Mrs. Sher- 
ston, my father is an old sportsman, and knows 
better than to get into mischief.” 

While the colonel laughed triumphantly, Mrs. 
Sherston sighed. 

“Am I so much more nervous and foolish than all 
the rest of the world? I must try to conquer it, 
but I have an instinctive aversion to a gun. One 
would almost thidk the weapon had wrought some 
great evil for me.” 

Serle Sherston had been leaning against a pillar 
of the piazza, ostensibly in an abstracted mood; 
but not a wort of this conversation had been lost 
upon him; and now, at thesa last words of his wife, 
a sudden spasm crossed his fave and he shuddered. 

He shook off the momentary weakness, and came 
forward slowly to the centre of the circle. 

He was a man like his son, but he lacked the 
latter's eagle eye and energetic resolution and self- 
reliance. 

His broad, white forehead, his mild, dreamy eye, and 
mobile lips showed a gentle, refined, and very impres- 
sible organization. 

He was one to be tenderly beloved by his family, 
to be valued in refined society ;’ but not one of those 
grand natures upon which the weak can lean fear- 
lessly, to which the hesitating instinctively turn for 
strength and guidance. 

“I don’t wonder you have fallen upon such a profit- 
less theme of conversation,” said he, lightly, “in ab- 
sence of the morning papers.” 

“But Serle, you must admit you gentlemen are as 

«a 


addicted tonews and gossip as the ladies, who gene- 
rally receive all the credit,” replied his wife, with an 
arch smile. ‘ Witness this unswerving devotion to a 
newspaper, which, after all, is but the tif-bits of 
general gossip served up in print.” 

“ T can't say but you have the best of the argument, 
80’ shan’t attempt to dispute with you,” replied her 
husband, with a fond smile. 

“She deserves to win now, fer she was a little 
the worsted in the last encounter,” observed) Colonel 
Selwyn, bantoringly. 

“Serle will not ldugh at my weakness as you do, 
colonel. He has never tried me in ‘the least in that 
direction. ‘I don’t think Ihave seen lim touch a gun 
since our marriage, though he would not allow me to 
restrict Mark’s fondness for it.” 

The colonel smiled. 

“Yes, yes; Mr. Sherston is fonder of ‘the pen, I 
take it; that’s the way people differ. Now, if it could 
be done, I'should like to do all my writing with the 
gun. A pen feels like a ueedle'in my great fingers ; 
and [ can manage ‘one almost as well as I can ‘the 
other. Thank heaven, it isn’t much I have to do; a 
signature now and then, at the most. But, Sherston, 
you were a keen sportsman in your young days+ 
what changed you so?” ‘ 

Serle Sherstou’s cheek grew pale again; he put 
out his thin white hand deprecatingly. 

The honest colonel saw the movement, suddenly 
perceived his blunder, and stammered: 

“I beg your pardon, Sherston; I had forgotten 
that you were present at that unfortunate affair of 
your cousin Werner’s death.” 

“ There is Lucas and the much longed for papers!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sherston, in a tone of great relief. 
The master of the house hastily deseended the stone 
steps leading from the verandah to the lawn, and 
went to meet the servant. 

He selected one himself, and sent Lucas with the 
rest to the party on the piazza; but he took his own 
to his study. 

Full half-an-hour he sat motionless with his head 
bent wearily upon his clasped hand ; then with a long, 
deep drawn sigh he opened the sheet, and proceeded 
to read it. 

He had read a long while, and an expression of 
peace and serenity had returned to his face, when in 
turning over the sheet his eye was instantly arrested 
by a name, and seemed to swoop down upon it witha 
sort of fascinated horror, 

It was a brief paragraph, and seemed of trivial im- 
portance, yet he read it over three times, each time 
with lips growing more and more pallidand tremul- 
ous. 

“ We understand that that distinguished traveller 
and savan, Kenneth Kinmouth, whose valuable geolo- 
gical communications have been so gratefully received 
by the scientific world, has decided to return to his 
native land. He is expected to arrive from Australia 
in the Greyhound, which is now due at this port.” 
The paper dropped from Serle Sherston’s paralyzed 
fingers. 7 

ny ust heavens! just heavens!” moaned he. “ What 
trials await me! ob, miserable wretch that Iam! I 
was almost ready to invoke the sea to swallow him 
up, so debased can we grow in our frantic search for 
safety. Heaven help me from him, and from myself. 
Woe, woe to the pega: mech for myself I would not 
struggle a day, nor an hibur longer ; but for them, the 
innocent ones, the beloved of my heart, the pride,and 
joy of my home—ob, I must, I must find a way of 
escape.” . 

(To be continued.) 





ForRTUNE-TELLING seems to lave lately proved 
a “bad spec” to the gipsies, aud they are now 
trying a different mode of raising the wind. Placards 
are posted about Liverpool, stating that a tribe of 
gipsies have arrived in town from Epping Forest, 
with their king and queen, and that they propose to 
give a ball at the Oddfellows’ Hall, St.. Anne Street, 
ina fewevenings. Gentleman's ticket, 5s.; ticket 
for a lady and gentleman, 7s. 6¢. 

ABUNDANCE OF GossAMER AT SEA.—Among the 
various phenomena of the last month—so remarkable 
for its atmospheric variations—most of eur meteorolo- 
gists doubtless observed the extraordinary clearness 
and calm which preceded the equinoctial gales. I was 
cruising in the Channel for several weeks, and we 
scarcely had enough wind to fill our balloon-sails for 
many days together—indeed, the sailors remarked that 
they had never known the Channel so calm, or such 
a long continuance of light easterly winds. I :sup- 
pose that to this must be attributed the abundance of 
gossamer which was floating about and clinging to our 
rigging. From the to; and the stays floated out 
long lines of silvery thread, which flashed in the sun- 
shine like lines of light, and the mem: who went aloft 
came down covered with the films which clung to the 





rigging. I was surprised to find that, though» they 
. wv ya 


‘or night-jar (Cometornis vezi 


had sailed for twenty years and upwards, and ought 
to have been familiar with the natare of the gossamer. 
they refused to credit the simple fact of: its’being » 
spider's web. Tlie explanation of its\being spun out 
by an aeronautic spider was listeied to with ‘as muck 
incredulity as the sailor's statement ‘tliat he ‘had seen 
a flying fish received from}the old lady,*who (as 
Marryatt tells us) was yet quite willing’to believe that 
one of Pharoah’s chariot-wheels ‘had ‘been ‘hauled up 
with the ship’s anchor in the Red Sea. 
, 
AN AFRICAN CHRISTMAS TIME. 
THE young foliage of several ‘trees, more especially 
on the highlands, comes out brown, pale red,.or pink, 
like the hues of autumnal leaves in England ; and as 
the leaves increase in size they change to,a pleasant 
fresh light greea; bright whéte, scarlet, pink, and 
yellow flowers arc everywhere; abd some few of dark 
crimson, ‘like those of the kigelia, give warmth of 
colouring to Nature’s garden, Many trees, such as 
the scarlet ér}thyrina, attract the eye ty the beauty of 
their blossoms. 3 white, full’ bloom of the baobab, 
coming at times before the rains, aud the small and 
deli¢ate flowers of other trees, grouped into rich clus- 
ters, deck the forest, -, . +; 
Myriads of wild bees are busy from morning till 
night. Some of the acacias possess a peculiar attrac- 
tion for one species of beetle, while the palm allures 
Others to congregate on its ample leaves. 
Tusects of all sorts are now in full force ;, brilliant 
butterflies flit from flower to flower, and with the 
charming little san-birds, which représent the hum- 


‘ming-birds‘of America ‘and the West Indies, never seem 


to tire.. Multitudes of ants are hard at work hunting 
for food, or bedving it home in triumph. 

The wihter birds of passage, such as the. yellow 
wagtail and blue drongo aliriked, haye all, gone, and 
other kinds have come; the brown kite with his 
piping like a boatswain’s whistle, the spotted cuckoo 
with a call like ‘‘ pula,” aud the roller and horn-bill 
with their loud high notes, aro occasionally distinctly 
heard, though generally this harsher music is half 
drowned in the volume of sweet sounds poured forth 
from many a throbbing throat, which makesan African 
Christmas scem like an English May. 

Some birds of the weaver kind have laid aside their 
winter garments of a sober brown, and appear in a 
gay summer dress of scarlet and jet black; others 
have passed from green to bright yellow with patches 
like black velvet. The brisk little cock whydah-bird 
with a pink bill, after assuming his summer garb of 
black and white, has graceful plumes attached to his 
new coat; his finery, as some believe, is to please at 
least seven hen birds with which hé is said to live. 
Birds of song are not entirely confined to villages; 
but they have i: Africa so often been observed to con- 
gregate round v flages, as to produce’ the impression 
that song and beauty may have been intended to please 
the ear and eye of max, for it is only when we ap- 
proach the haunts of men that we know that the time 
of the singing of birds-is come. We on¢e thought 
the little creatures wero attracted toman only by grain 
and water, till we saw deserted villages, the people all 
swept off by slavery, with grain standing by. ruaning 
streams, but no birds. 
A red-throated black weaver-bird comes in flocks a 
little later, wearing a long trai of magnificent plumes, 
which seem to be greatly in his way when working 
for his dinner among the long 5 an A goatsucker 
us), only ten inches 
long from head to tail, also attracts the eyo in No- 
vember by a couple of feathers twenty-six inches long 
in the middle of each wing, the ninth and tetth from 
the outside. ‘They give a slow wavy motion to the 
wings, and evidently retard his flight, for at, other 
times he flies so quick that no boy could hit him with 
a stone. 

The natives can kill a hare by throwing a Club, and 
make good running shots, but no one ever struck a 
night-jar in common day, though in the evening 
twilight they settle close to one’s feet. What may be 
the object of the flight of the male bird being retarded 
we cannot tell. ‘The males alone possess these 
feathers, and only for a time.—Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition,to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, gic., by D. 
and C. Livingstone. 

=== 


Rice tn S1am.—The rice of Siam is’ said to be some 
of the finest in the world; and its culture is capable of 
being carried on in that country to almost any extent. 
The following remarks on the subject are from the 
Commercial Report of Mr. Consul Knox; onthe trade 
of Bang-Kok :— The export of rice during the year 
1864 amounted to 125,507 tons: \ The increased 
demand for this grain in’ China las already led to an 
extensiou ot itscultivation, and wil? doubd' lead to 
more. ‘Le price at which it sélis is Vtiled entirely by 
the demand in: Chins, ‘and the growers, who usually 





bring their own produce to market, must bwve réalized 
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very large’ profits during the last few years. The 
average price during the last year has been 300 per 
cent. higher than it was before the treaty of 1855. 
The land on which the seed is sown belongs to the 
king, andthe rent charged is £2 10s. per acre. In 
good seasons the return from the seed is ninety-fold. 
There is no system of irrigation, the natives trusting 
entirely to the rains or the overflowing of the rivers 
for the necessary moisture. Manure is not used, and 
the fields are seldom left fallow ; the ground is there- 
fore not so productive as it could be made, nor is 
new land brought into: cultivation at the rate which 
might be expected. The extended. cultivation has 
been merely on the land which was allowed to remain 
fallow. Tbas, a person having, say ten acres, used 
formerly to cultivate five, and leave the rest fallow 
for that year; now he cultivates tle whole ten yearly. 
The land in the vicinity of the rivers’ and canals is 
now mostly taken up, but there ‘can be little doubt 
that owing to the increased fertility of the new land, 
it will be found profitable to cultivate it. Tlie 
constant employment of the same ground, as above 
alluded’ to, will also necessitaté new land being 
brought, into cultivation. “ Only one crop is sown in 
the year.” 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 
———@—_—_—_——— 

CHAPTER V. 

Moses.—“ Well, sir, I think, 1s Sir Peter said, yon have seen 
Mr. Charles in high glory; ‘tis great pities he’s so extrava- 
a Oliver.—“ But he would not sell my picture!” 

Moses. —*And games so deep.” 

Sir 0.—* But he would not sell my picture!” 

The School for Scandal. 

MicnaArt SAvILLE was completely at a loss to 
imagine for what reason Old Ebony had called him 
back. He had steadfastly refused his application for 
a loan, and he was not a man to change his mind. If 
he said a.thing, the chance was that he meant what 
he said... Hig character was decided. He was cele- 
brated for never, departing from any. position he had 
taken up. His request to Michael to.stop was quite 
refreshing to that ingenuous young gentleman’s 
drooping hopes, and turning round sharply on his 
heel, as if &n a pivot, he placed his hat on the table— 
gloves he had:none—and confronted Mr. Blaekwood, 
with hope and distrust strangely mingled together in 
the expression of his countenance. i 

Old Ebony returned his gaze unflinchingly. 

The money-lender was a man who, perhaps, hada 
conscience, but did not allow’the fact in any way to 
distress him; he could look at an injured man—a 
victim of two hundred per cent.—with an innocent 
twinkle of the eye and an unrufiled demeanour, which 
was intended to convey te those who saw him, that 
so far from being a Philistine with the proclivities of 
a modern Jew, he kept himself unspotted from the 
world, and was a pattern of good living. 

There was a pause, which lasted some few seconds. 

During this momentary interregnum, Michael Sa- 
ville glanced round the apartment in which Old 
Ebony conducted his business. He was not an adver- 
tising man. ': He had a private connection, and helent 
money in small sums tosmall tradesmen. It' was not 
money with or without security; -on the con- 
trary, he was especially particular about the securities 
he received. He generally bolstered up a bor- 
rower with two securities, one on each side, so that if 
the principal string to his bow snapped; he would 
have two remaining, and possess additional chances 
of receiving his property: It was not money on dock 
warrants, reversions, or anything of that sort. His 
business was no éomplication; it was simply money 
on personal security in a manifeld sense. 

His little grey eyes twinkled, twinkled like the 
evening staré, and ‘he had a scientific way of putting 
his pen behind his ear. : 

At length Old Ebony spoke, saying: 

“Well, money’s awful scarce justnow.' The mar- 
ket’s tight, sir—tight as a drum. IT could make-a 
mint if I only had the meney to lay out; but I could 
manage a little for you if you could get me your 
father’s signature.” 

“That’s absurd,” cried Michael Saville: “¥ tell 
you so ‘at‘onee. My father put his name to a 
bill for me? Why, you must be daft to dream of stich 
athing. Nothe. He-might do it for my brother, but 
net for me.” , 

Old Nvony ‘smiled as if he hed a latent idea, for 
the broaching of which the time had not ‘yet arrived. 

“Tf you have'a few pounds to spare,” continued 
Michael, “ why not let me have them on my note of 
hand or my life-policy.” 

“Tt won't do, sir. F-have lost-endugh at that game. ' 
I might be ‘induéed to part with» little'if I saw your 
father’s name, but’ not without.”’ poy s : 


sulkily. “If that is all yon have to say to me, 
why did you call me back and make me think you 
were going to discount my bill. Much better have let 
me go alway.” 

“Well, well, don’t excite yourself,” said Old Ebony. 
* Look here. I’ve got an idea. If your father won't 
give his name; ean’t you put it ?” 

* Put it." What do you mean 2” cried Michael. 

“Just what I say. You know the governor's hand- 
writing, don’t you?” 

"Oh, yes.” 

“Very well,then. Just write his name over a slip 
of stamped paper, and the thing’s done.” 

“That's forgery,” said Michael Saville, angrily. 

“ Forgery?” repeated Old Ebony, holding up his 
hands in wild amazement: “How you run on. My 
dear sir, you don’t know what forgery is. You don’t 
know the meaning of words.” 

“ Perhaps you will be a little lucid and explain 
your meaning,” said Michacl. “I have too much re~ 
spect for my liberty and freedom of action to jeopar- 
dize it.” 

“Of course,” returned Old Ebony, ‘of course, and 
quite right too. Every:manought to keep his eyes 
open'and be on his guard. But this is what I was 
going to say. You-want money—I don’t know-how 
much exactly—possibly fifty pounds, or say a hun- 
dred. Young men always want money, more or less. 
I could manage fifty—not a halfpenny more. Now, 
I'm only going to throw out a suggestion, which is for 
your adoption or rejection, as you see fit. Your 
father is a city wan, in a good position—any scandal 
would injure him. He would not like his name mixed 
up in‘ a police or a criminal case. Certainly not. Very 
well. Now, look here, squire. Suppose you were to 
give me a bill with the guv.’s name to it for a hundred 
pound, ely ?—a hundred pound, and I were to give you 
fifty pound? D'ye see? Give you fifty. . It would 
be a forgery, and yet it wouldn’t. In point of fact 
and law it would; but it couldn’t hurt you, because 
your father would pay the money rather than see his 
son shown up in the newspapers. You'd be safe, my 
dear sir~absolutely safe. Nothing could hurt you. 
You'd get tle money, and the governor would have to 

Michael listened attentively to this atrocious scheme 
of Old Eoony, and he seemed to become much excited. 
The perspiration rushed to his} forehead, and stool 
there in ‘little beads. He unbuttoned his coat, and 
displayed a waisteoat which was not garnished with a 
watch-chain. 

“Ah!” said Old Ebony. ‘' Watches were made to 
go, sir.” 

‘Tf you mean to say that my watch is gone,” ex- 
claimed Saville, “you are ‘greatly mistaken. The 
chain and it have parted company, but the watch is 
in my pocket. I have frequently not had money 
enough to pay for my dinner ; but I would never part 
with my watch, fora particular reason—nothing could 
ever induce mé to doso.” 

“ Allow me to look at it ?” said the money-lender. 

Michael took his watch out of his pocket. It was 
of English make, and worth a largesum. Perhaps its 
cost price was thirty or forty guineas. 

Old Ebony opened the back case, and started back 
in surprise as he saw the photographic portrait of a 
very beautiful lady, young and handsome. 

The portrait was secured in its position by a gold 
rim, and guarded from injury by a thin glass. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Old Ebony. “ You want 
money, when you have this in your pocket? Iam 
surprised. It is worth a good deal, this. Do you 
know what it would sell for? Why, I would give 
you a ten pound note for it any day.” 

“That watch has its history, Blackwood,” replied 
Michael, “and I cannot part with it.” 

“ You will not sell it to me?” 

“ No.” 5 

“ Not for'ten—not for fifteen pounds ?” 

“Not fora hundred!” replied Michael, with deci- 
sion. 
“Come—come! you are holding out because you 
think T shall give you more; but I’ve bid my highest ; 
take the word of an honest man that I speak the 
trath. ‘Fifteen pounds for the watch. What! will 
you not take it? Fill your glass,sir! Fill up—fil 
up! You are low-spirited to-night, and not warm 
enough over ‘the miatter. Fifteen pounds for the 
watch. Come! give me the bauble, and—— Hey, 
man, I'll tell: you what. Take the picture out. If 
it’s the girl’s likeness you want, I'll have none of it. 
What is the likeness te me?) Take the picture out, 
but leave me'the gold ‘rim. Oh, yes! leave me the 
rimy and I'll say nought about the picture.” , 

“No, my friend, [ cannot part with it,” said Michael 
Saville. “{ havenojdoubt that my persistent refusal will 
raise your curiosity.” 

‘“ T have never cared about working, because I believe 
in my destiny; which I am sanguine enough to believe 
is a brilliant one.” 





“T have tol@you I cant get it,” replied Micbael, | 


st is a pity "said Old Ebony, “but if yor aro 





obstinate, it is no use to press you. We will go back to 
our original business. You want money? Very well; 
here is a stamp which will carry a hundred pounds, 
fill it up and affix your father’s name to it, and I 
will hand you ‘over fifty gold sovereigns. There is 
no danger inthe risk; you must’ be,mad to refuse. Your 
father will never think of prosectting you.» You aro 
as safe as the Bank of England. ‘This isthe stamp. 
I am going into the other part of the house for a few 
minutes ; think it over, t!:ink it over while 1am gone.” 

Old Ebony filled the wine-glass with his own hands 
and Michael drank the fiery stimulant without winking. 
Then laying the stamp, with pen paper and ink, before 
him, he went away, stood still in the passage, and 
looked through the key-holo of the closed door watch- 
ing all the movements of his victim with the eye of a 
lynx. 

Michael wanted tle money badly enough and he 
had suflicient faith in the ingenuity of his friends, 
Diphthong and Amon Corner, to believe that something 
would be done with their new undertaking. Perhaps 
in three months time he could take the bill up, and so 
avert the disgrace that would attend exposure ; yet 
fifty pounds was an enormous sum to pay for the 
accommodation, a preposterous aud unprecedented 
sum. 

Taking up the pen, he wrote his father’s name 
several times on a slip of paper, and at last upon the 
bill-stamp, at the same'time filliag it up. The bill 
was drawn by him, and purported to be accepted by 
his father. 

“That's a brave boy! ‘That will do famously!” 
exclaimed a voice at his elbow. 4 

Old Ebony iad noiselessly entered the room. 

Before Michael could divine bis intention, the 
money-lender .snatched up .the: bill, glanced hastily 
over it, folded it up, and put it in his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

‘*Gi-—give me the biil!” faltered Michael, who 
wished that he bad uot been rash enough to:sign it. 

“Give you the money, you mean, my fine fellow! 
What’s the use of the bill to you? None at all. [ 
may make some use of it; perhaps, at the end of the 
three months during which it has to run.” 

“ But I didn’t intend—” 

“That's nonsense, my dear sir. If you didn’t in- 
tend, why did you do it ? . You cannot plead that the 
bill was tainted with fraud in its inception.” 

He opened ais desk, aud paid him the fifty pounds. 

“Good day, Blackwood,” hv said, ‘* you shall see me 
shortly. In the meantime, don’t negociate the bill. [ 
might want to take it up.” 

Old Ebony smiled grimly, as if the idea of Michael 
Saville possessing a hundred pounds at any time was 
something exquisitely ludicrous, and to be believed 
only on the ground of its impossibility. 

“Take care of yourself, my young friend,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ Make yourself easy about your little bit of 
caligraphy. Go straight home, aud doa't get robbed.” 

“Not I. I'm too wide awake for robbery. The 
London thieves may be clever, but they don’t come 
the old soldier over me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Heres strange things, towards!—what will be the end of 
‘em, do you think ?—Zhe Fatal Marriage. 

Wuen anything unpleasant obtrudes itself upon us, 
we endeavour to shut the door of our memories, and 
drive it away from the mnemonic stronghold it seems 
inclined to take possession of. 

A remarkably unpleasant fact forced its way into 
Michael Saville’s mind as he left the scrivener’s house 
with the ill-gotten gold chinking in his pocket... »/ 

He could not disguise from himself that.he was a 
forger. Certainly, not as yet in the strong grasp of 
the law’s iron hand, but with the sword of Damoeles 
hanging over his devoted head. 

Old Ebony had him completely and thoroughly.in 
his power. There*was no positive danger to be appre- 
hended, unless Mr. Sandford Saville refused to ac- 
knowledge and honour: his son’s acceptance. If he 
did this—if he strenuously denied that he had given: 
the bill or authorised Michael to make use of his name, 
then nothing but the mouney-lender’s forbearance could 
save him from 4 convict prison. 

As he walked moodily along the street, Michael 
Saville had only one consolation, and that was;the 
possession of the fifty pounds which he had just 
obtained. The sound of sovereigns ‘knocking ono 
against another always inspirited Michael... When his 
exchequer was empty he was @ wretched and miser- 
able being, but when in funds he was totally metamor- 

osed. 


His first impulse was to go straight back to his eon- 
federates, and organize a plan of the campaign they 
were about to commence; but his evil, genius 
triumphed, he wavered, halted by the way, and turned 
into a tavern, where he was known, and where be met 
some companions who had often treated him gener- 
ously when he was in waut of money. 
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They soon found out that he had an adventitious 
accession of wealth, and he lent a sov to 
one and thirty shillings to another until nearly ten 
pounds had disappeared. 

It occurred to him that he might supply the 
deficiency at some play house ; the Sons of Darkness 
was well known to him, and he resolved upon going 
there. Heexperienced some little difficulty in tearing 
himself away from his friends, who took a great fancy 
to him all at once and begged him to stay with them, 
but their entreaties were unavailing. 

A hansom cab took him to Upper Samaria, and he 
had an opportunity (not for the first time in his life), 
of observing midnight life in London. 

The common objects of the streets were nothing 
new to him. He was well acquainted with the 
drunken man reeling home, with the chorus of the 
last convivial song faintly issuing from his parched 
li 

File know the victim of a tavern brawl carried along 
on a shutter or a poli ion stretcher, to be com- 
mitted to the care of the house-surgeon of the nearest 
hospital. 

e had seen the gaily painted carriages dash by 
from the opera or the ball with their aristrocratic 
freight; and he could tell from the look of a lady 
whither she bad been to a lively dance or a vapid 
con versazione. 

He had seen the hungry policeman eagerly 
watching for the favours of the area; the noisy 
students, inclined to be riotous, and casting anxious 
glances at bells and knockers, wishing to emulate 
the feats of the Mohawks of old, but deterred only 
by the sight of the aforesaid policeman; the trim 
built brougham containing the industrious member of 
Parliament going home after a protracted debate, 
trying to recollect his speech, and wondering what 
the reporters would make of it; the shabbily dressed 
girls, who have just left the theatres and cast off their 
fairyclotbes to don theirown seedy habiliments; the van 
demons conveying goods to the railway stations to bein 
time for the early trains—were all of them common 
objects of the streets familiar to Michael Saville, who 
huddled himself up in a corner of his cab and smoked 
his cigar with the languid ease of a man at peace with 
all the world, having a balance at his bankers, a box 
at the opera,a comfortable club, and five hundred 
acres of very fine shooting at Killyerakie, N.B., 
which, as everybody kuows, is famous for grouse and 
black game, and where the hares attain a perfection 
which is only dreamt of in other less favoured 
climates. 

The evening which Michael Saville had selected 
for his visit to the Sons of Darkness was the one on 
which his brother Mortimer had, in obedience to his 
mother’s request, taken Maurice Fenwick to that den 
of high play. 

Michael buttoned his coat tightly over his chest, for 
he had on a well-worn scarf, and his collar was not so 
clean as it might bave been, nor did he rejoice in that 
voluminous amount of wristband that his more’ 
fastidious brother took such delight in displaying ; 
he could not boast of the enamelled sleeve-links or the 
horse-shoe pin, studded with diamonds'and emeralds; 
his boots were not made of patent leather ; and if his 
coat was not absolutely out at elbows, it was a little 
worn and shiny under the arms, while it was de- 
cidedly threadbare at the edges in front; his hat did 
not that redundancy of nap which is a charac- 
teristic of a Bond Street chapeau, and it was slightly 
bent in at the top, which suggested a slight difference 
of opiuiom with another person, and a few energetic 
blows administered with the butt-end of a dog-whip. 

Michael did net stay long in the refreshment room, 
He drank ~ glass of, sparkling Moselle, which a be- 
phushed and obsequious waiter handed him, and passed 
into the -saloen. 


Mortimer Savyille’s tall figure caught his eye in a 
moment, amd he noticed that he was watching the 
play of a fellow who was sitting at the table 
surrounded by a of lookers on. 

Pressing through the crowd, he perceived the young 
man, who in fact was Maurice Fenwick, was playing 
at a game resembling the well-known rouge et noir. 
The table was covered with black and red baize, but 
in one corner was marked a Prince of Wales’ feathers. 

According to the rules of the game, theman who 
placed his money on this plume was entitled to ten 
times his stake. 

Maurice had carefully watched the game and found 
that the revolving needle, which decided : the chances 
of the game, had not stopped once at the feathers dur- 
ing thirty revolutions. 

Now was his time, and he did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. He had « little money with him, amounting 
in all to about fifteen pounds, 

« He began by staking a sovereign—that he lost ; then 
he staked two sovereigns, and having lost that, went 
on doubling his stake until he had eight sovereigns on 


the feathers. 
“ue tine, as lusk bad it, he won, and received from 








the man with the rake, who is known as the croumer, 
the sum of eighty pounds. 

If he had been a prudent man he would have gone 
home with that sum in his pocket; but the of 
gaming is soon imbibed, and as the acquisition of the 
money was unexpected, and he did not absolutely re- 
quire it, he thought that he would risk it and see if 
he could nct win some more. If he lost, he would only 
be in the position in which he was when he began. 
He had heard of a lucky vein, and was sanguine 
enough to hope that he would be able to make his 
fortune by a lucky hit. 

He did not begin to stake immediately. He watched 
the game as before, and contented himself with calcu- 
lating the chances. 

When Michael Saville made his appesrance, Mau- 
rice was in the act of venturing a second time. He 
tempted the fickle goddess with a sovereign, as he had 
done before, and continued doubling his stake every 
time. 


He had lost until he had thirty-two pounds on the 
feathers. This was his last effort ; if he lost that, he 
would be unable to venture again. 

There was a breathless silence. 

Not a word was spoken. It was, comparatively 
speaking, an insignificant sum to lose, but there was 
@ great deal to be won, and some excitement was 
manifested about the result. 

If Maurice won, he would be the happy possessor 
of three hundred and twenty pounds, which, as he 
only received about a hundred a year, would be 
equivalent to three years’ salary in the Tax Office. 

The index revolved with its accustomed ity, 
and much to the croupier’s disgust, sto at the 
feathers. 

Maurice Fenwick had won his money. 

Crumpling the notes in a hand which trembled with 
excitement and delight, Maurice placed the notes and 
gold in his pocket, and pushing back his chair, made 
room for any one else whe was disposed to tempt 
fortune. 

Mortimer seized him by the hand, and said: 

“ Bravo! old fellow. Well played, upon my word. 
I did not give you credit for such pluck. Of course, 
you will try again ?” 

‘No, I think not,” replied Maurice, hesitatingly. 

“Not try again! Oh! that’s all bosh. You are 
in a lucky vein to-night; you will make your fortune. 
Your luck is tremendous. You'll break the bank, 
which will smash up under ten thousand. Go on 
again, my boy, and make yourself independent for 
life. The Tax Office may be all very well. Itisa 
gentlemanly occupation, and all that; but if you had 
tive hundred a year of your own, I don’t suppose the 
‘Tax would see much of you.” 

‘* No, I don’t think it would,” replied Maurice Fen- 
wick; ‘but, you know, I have now three hundred 
and twenty pounds, and it is a great deal of money to 
me. I should like to keep it. I could do so much 
with it. My sister wants a dressing-case ; I could 
buy her one and send it to her as a birthday present ; 
and in addition to that, I should like to give Miss 
Saville something as a token of my esteem. This 
money is a small fortune to me,and I would rather 
not risk the chance of losing it.” 

“If you are like that, keep it,” said Mortimer. ‘Of 
course, there is no particular code of honour which 
makes it incumbent upon you to give the bank its 
revenge, but—perhaps I ama little peculiar—I should 
do it.” 

“ Would you 2” 

“ Of course. I don’t say at, this moment; wait a 
bit, and see how things are going.” 

“How do?” exclaimed Michael to his brother. 

Mortimer gave him a nod, and Fenwick gaid : 

“ Who is that ?” 

“ A fellow I know.” 

Michael overheard the answer, and exclaimed: 

“T am his brother, but as he is a Government 
clerk, and I am an independent gentleman, he has 
the good sense to see the difference between our 
mutual positions, anad——” 

Having delivered himself of - this he sat 
down, and began staking upon the Luck was 
against him, and he lost every halfpenny he had, 
except a little loose silver he had in his waistcoat- 


pocket. 
This loss made him desperate, and he approached 
Mortimer and said : 
“ Look here ; I have lost all my money. Lend me 
poe OSes 
© hoarse ery of the croupier, “Make your game, 
gentlemen! make your game!” rang through the 
room, aud Michael continued : 
“ te! Lamesure to win. I have backed 
the red ten times in unsuccessfully, but 
Give me five pounds. 


now there must be a change. 

You shall have it again.” 

‘ _ a rap!’ replied Mortimer, turning on his 
ee ‘ 
“TI can let you have ten or fifteen pounds!” ex- 








claimed Maurice, who felt sorry for the loss Michacl 
had sustained. 

Besides, Michael was Felicia Saville’s brother, and 
sometimes sisters are very much attached to scampish 
brothers. In lending some money to Michael, he 
plabt be improving hig position in Felicia’s estima- 

ion. 

He handed him four five-pound notes, which 
Michael took with nervous eagerness, saying : 

“I don’t: know who you are, but I will make this 
up to you someday. I am not really a bad fellow, 
although my family make a point of running mo 
pas Give me your card, and rely on my grati- 
ude !” 

Michael went to the table, and began to stake his 
mente 

Suddenly there was a ory. of alarm in one corner of 
the room, and a hoarse whisper ran from one to the 
other that the police were coming. 

The ng tables, with everything appertaining to 
the business, were speedily removed and put out of 
sight, and those who were in the room stared blankly 
at one another, wondering what the result of the in- 
cursion of the police would be. 

Mortimer Saville was talking to young Lord Card- 
toinster, who was at one-and-twenty a captain in the 
Guards and a most accomplished roué. 

“ This is uncomfortable,” exclaimed Mortimer. 

“Why the deuce couldn't the fellows come some 
other time ?’’ said Lord Cardminster. 

“They came, I suppose, because they knew tlicy 
were not wanted. Shall we all be locked up ?” 

“No, my dear fellow,” replied his lordship, in a 

ic manner. “ It is only a question of money. 
very man about town knows how that can be ar- 
Tanged.” 

Tn the meantime, the hubbub in the room iucreased, 
ne the footsteps of the intruders were heard on the 
stairs. 





CHAPTER VIL 


Cap.—Ha! let me see her, alas! she's cold; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff, 
Life and these lips have long been separated; 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost 


Upon the sweetest flower of all the field! 
Accurstd time! 
Nurse.—O lamentable day ! Romeo and swiet. 


Patience anxiously awaited a reply to her letter ;. 
but day after day passed, aud she received none. The 
mysterious events which made up her history of the 
past preyed upon her mind, and weighed her down to- 
the ground, 

At no time had her constitution been a strong one, 
and of lateit had been eufeebled by long hours’ hard. 
work and sad recollections, 

One evening she came back to the Pantiles with a 
flushed face and an aching head. Her cheeks were so 
red that they might have been anointed by some of 
ane fy weed unguents. 

couldn’t to a morsel of the meagre supper 
which she had provided for herself. aM 

With a sigh she threw herself upon her bed, drew 
the old patchwork quilt close around her, and en- 
deavoured to find oblivion in the embrace of a heavy 
— aot 

he next day was worse, @ malignant fever 
had seized upon her already enfeebled limbs, and the 
Tkelieenees she would never rise again from her 

The poor are, always very good to one-another. 
There is more real charity existing, in the hearts of 
the poor than can be found amongst therrich, And 
why? Therich are selfish: they think themselves 
safe by reason of wealth from the attacks and stings 
; kaow that they are per- 

y to and hunger, and they cannot 
expect to be ministered unto if they neglect others who 
may stand in need of their assistance. .The New 
Testament is essentially the gospel. pf the poor. 

Had it not been for the kindheaxtedness,of a meigh- 

bour occupying a second floor in the Pantiles, Patience 
Pomfret might have passed from earth to heaveu 
without a kind word or a silent prayer. 
, Mrs, Martip had seen nothing of Patience fora 
whole day, and fancying that something: had gone 
wrong, sought her in her house, and found her in « 
state of great debility. ' 

His first care was to fetch a doctor, who pronounced 
Patience in great danger. The diseage itself from 
which she was suffering was not in itself, sufficiently 

t to bring about a disastrous issue, but when 
it.acted upon a weakened frame and a shattered con- 
stitution it became formidable. 

Oa the evening of the third day, when the twilight 
was gradually giving place to the murky clouds of 
night, Patience threw her bloodless but fevered hand: 
toward Mrs. Martin and touched her upon the arm. 

“What is it, my dear?” Mrs. Martin. 
“Do you find yourself @ wee bit better? Will yon take. 
a little of the cooling medicine the doctor left you?” 
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“J am dying,” replied Patience, “ but I shall not die 
yet. They say people who are in my position have 
the gift of prophecy. I say that I shall not die until 
I have seen someone. I muist geo him—my spirit 
would not: rest in’ the grave unless 1 see him! 

As she spoke; a’ gentleman wrapped in a great coat 
which completely enveloped his form, wearing hie hat 
slouched over his eyes'as if to preventany one Haviug 
a good look at his features, stopped at the public- 
house at the-corner of the court, and addressing a tall 
thin man who was standing near the door after’ the 
manner of loafers, said : 

“Can you tell me if this is a place culled the Pan- 

ile 

“Yes, sir. Who do you want?” replied the man. 

“Never mind who I want,” retorted the other, 
testily. “Is this the place 2” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Thank ‘you. There is sixpence—go and get a 
glase of ale.” 

The man took the money, and put it in his pocket ; 
but instead of going to the tavern to get a glass of ale, 
he followed the gentleman, saying to himself: 

“ He is about some little game that may be worth 
something to me. It’s private, or he wouldn’t try and 
keep it datk. I'li follow him.” 

The gentleman was Lord Linstock. 

The fellow tracking hiin was Luke Fentyman. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“Dron’r he make you a present of anything, 
Lizzy ?” asked Margaret Granger of her cousin, Lizzy 
G 


reen. 

“No, not even of a strawberry cushion,” spoke up 
Lizzy’s sister Jane, “that he might have bought for 
sixpence. I think he’s’ a right down mean, selfish, 
stingy fellow, so I do; and if he doesn’t keep Lizzy on 
bread and water, when he gets ‘her, my ‘name's not 
Jane Green.” 

“T wouldn't have him,” said 
half in earnest. “Let Christmas go 
his sweetheart or sister a present of most trifling 
value! He must have a penny soul. Why, poor 
Harry Lee sent me the ‘Leaflets of Memory,’ and a 
pair of the sweetest flower-vases you ever saw, and 
he enly comes to see me as a friend. And Cousin 
William made me a present of a splendid copy of 
Mrs. Hall’s ‘Sketches,’ the most interesting book I 
ever read. Besides, I received lots of things. Why, 
my table is fall of presents.” 

“You have been quite fortunate,” said Lizzy, in a 
quiet voice; “much more so than Jane and I, if to 
receive a great’ many Christmas presents is to be con- 
sidered fortunate” 

“ But weal think Edward might have sent you 
some token of good-will and affection in this holiday 
season, when evety one is giving or receiving pre- 
sents?” asked Margaret. 

“ Nothing of the ‘kind was needed, Cousin Maggy, 
as an expression of his feelings towards me,” replied 
Lizzy. ‘He knew that I undérstood their truce 
quality, and lie felt that any present would have been 
» useless formality.” - , 

“You can’t say the same in regard to Jane. He 
might have passed ‘hér the ‘usual compliment of the 


season. 

“Certainly ‘he might,” said Jane. “Lizzy needn’t 
try to exeuse him after this lame fashion. .Of course, 
there is no cause for the omission, but meanness— 
that’s my opinion, and I spexk it out boldly.” 

“It isti't right to say ‘thut, ‘sister,” remarked Lizzy. 
“ Edward has other'reasons for omitting the foes 
custom at this séason—and ‘godd reasons, I am well 
assured. | Ag ‘to’ the charge ‘of méanness, I don’t 
thiats os oe you allege a sufficient ground for 
amakii 

st Well, T do; then;” said Codsin Margaret. “Why, 
if I were ® young man, and engaged in e toa 
lady, I'd sell my shoes but what I’d give her some- 
thing a¢ a Christmas present.” ‘ 
; “Yes—or borrow or beg the money,” chimed in 

ane. 

“Every one must do as he or she thinks vest,” 
replied Lizzy. “As for me, I am content to receive 
no holiday gift, beitig well satisfied that meanness on 
the part of Edward lias nothing to do with it.” 

But notwithstanding Lizzy said this, she could not 
help feeling a little disappointed—more, perhaps, on 
account of the appearance of the thing than from any 
suspicions that meanness, as alleged by Jane, had any- 
thing to do with the omission. 

“T wish Edward had made Lizzy some kind of a 
present,” said Mrs. Green to her husband,.a day or 
two afier the holiday had passed; “if it had Leen 
only fer the looks of the thing. Jane bas been 
teasing her about it ever since, and calls it nothing 
but meanness in Edward. And I’m afraid he is a 


sect 7 ” 
ttle close. 


aret, jesting, yet 
Kp and not make 
6 


“Better than that he should be too free,” replied 
Mr. Green; “though I must confess that a pound or 
two, or even ten pounds, spent at Christmas in a 
present for his intended bride, could hardly have been 
| set down to the score of prodigality. It does look 
mean, certainly.” 

“He is doing very well.” 

“He gets a salary of two jhundred pounds, and T 
suppose it doesn't: gost him over one hundred pounds 
to tive—at least, it ought not to do so.” 

M. He has bought & snug little house, I am 


“If he’s done that, he’s done very well,” said Mr. 
Green ; “and I can forgive him for not spending his 
money in Christmas presents, that are never_of much 
use, say the best you will of them. I'd rather Ed- 
pred would by mages mire oye ° put his wife 

mn, than see him bg her down, before marriage, 
with presents of one foolish thing or another.” 

“Trae. But it wouldn’t have hurt him to have 
given the girl something, if it had only been a book, 
or some such trifle.” 

“For which trifle he would have been as strongly 
charged with meanness as he is now. Better let it 
go as it is. Nodoubt he has good reasons for his 
conduct.” 

Thus Mr. Green and Lizzy defended Edward, while 
the mother and Jane scolded about his meanness to 
their hearts’ content. 

Edward Mayfield, the lover of Lizzy Green, was 
@ young man of good principles, prudent habits, and 
pret As mses feelings ; but his art did not 
consist in wasting his earnings order that he 
might be thought liberal and open-hearted, but in 
real acts of kindness where he saw that kindness 
was needed. 

He had saved from his salary, in the course of four 
or five years, enough to buy himself a very snug 
house, and had a few hundred pounds in the savings’ 
bank with which to furnish it when the time came 
for him to get married. 

This time was not very far off when the Christ- 
mas, to which allusion has been made, came round. 
At this holiday season, Edward had intended to 
make Lizzy and her sister a hardsome present, and 
he had been thinking for some weeks as to what it 
should be, 

Many articles, both useful and merely ornamental, 
were thought of, but none of them exactly pleased 
his fancy. 

A day or two before Christmas he sat thinking 
about the matter, when something or other gave a new 
turn to his reflections. 

“They don’t really need anything,” he said to him- 
self, “and yet I propose to myself to spend twenty 
pounds iv presents, merely for appearance sake. Is 
this right ?” 

me Right if you choose to do it,” he replied to him- 
self, - 

“T am not sure of that,” he added, after a pause. 
And then ke sat in quite a musing mood for some 
minutes. 

“That’s better,” he at length said, rising up and 
walking about the floor. “That would be money and 
good feelings spent to a better purpose.” 

“But they'll e something,” he argued with 
himself; “the family will think so strange of it 
Perhaps I'd better spend half the amount in elegant 
bog Lizzy and Jane, and let the other go in the 
way I propose, 

This suggestion, however, did not satisfy him. 

“ Better Tet it all go in the other direction,” he said, 
after thinking awhile longer; “it will do a real good, 
The time come when I can explain the whole 
matter, if necessary, and do away with any little false 
limpression that may have been formed.” 

'o the conclusion at which Edward arrived, he 
remained.firm. ‘No present of any kind was made 
‘to, his betrothed or her sister, and the reader has seen 
in what light the omission was viewed. 

Christmas Eve proyed to be one of unusual 
incleméticy. ‘Tlie stow had fallen all day,’ driven 
into every nook and corner, cleft and cranny, by a 

iercing north-easter; and now although the wind 
had ceased to roar among the chimneys and to whirl 
the snow with blinding violence into the face of any 
one who ventured abroad, the broad flakes were 
falling slowly but more heavily than since morning, 
though the ground was covered already to the depth 
of many inches. It was a night to make the poor feel 
sober as they gathered more closely around their 
small fires, and thought of the few sticks of wood or 
pieces of coal that yet remained of their limited 
store. 

On this dreary night, a small boy, who had beer at 
work in a printing-office all the week, stood near the 
desk of his employer, waiting to receive his week’s 
wages and go home to his mother, a poor widow, 
whose slender income scarcely sufficed to give food to 
her little household. 





“You needn’t come to-morrow, John,” said the 


printer, as he handed the lad the nine shillings that 
were due him for the week’s work: “to-morrow is 
Christmas.” 

The boy took the money, and after lingering a 
moment, turned away and walked towards the door. 
He evidently expected something, and seemed dis- 
a The printer noticed this, and at oncv 
comprehended its meaning. 

* John,” he gaid kindly. 

The boy stopped and turned round: as he did so, 
the printer took up a half ‘crown from the desk, and 
holding it between his fingers, said : 

“You've been a very good boy, John, and I thiok 
you deserve a Christmas gift. Here’s half a crown for 
you.” 

John’s countenance was lit up in an instant. As 
he came back to get the money, the printer’s eyo 
rested upon his feet, which were not covered with a 
very comfortable pair of shoes, and he said : 

“Which would you rather haye, John, this half a 
crown or a pair of new shoes ?” 

“T’d rather have the shoes,” replied John, without 
hesitation. 

“Very well; I'l] write you an order on a shoc- 
maker, and you can go and fit yourself,” and tho 
printer turned to desk and wrote the order. 

As he handed to John the piece of paper on which 
the order was written, the lad looked earnestly into 
> face, and then said, with strongly marked hesita- 

jon: 

“T think, sir, that my shoes will do very well if 
mended ; they only want mending. Won't you please 
write shoes for my mother instead of me?” 

The boy’s voice trembled, and his face was suffused. 
He felt that he had ventured too much. The priuter 
looked at him for a moment or two, and then said : 

“ Does your mother want shoes badly ?” 

“Qh, yes, sir. She doesn’t earn much by washing 
and ironing when she can do it, but she sprained her 
wrist three weeks ago, and hasn't been able ta do any- 
thing but work & little about the house since.” 

“ And are your wages all she has to live upon ?” 

“ They are now.” 

“You have a little sister, I believe 2?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Does she want shoes, also ?” 

“She has had nothing on her feet for a month.” 

“ Indeed!” 

The erent turned to his desk, and sat and mused 
for half a minute, while John stood with his heart 
beating so loud that he could hear its pulsations. 

“ Give me that order,” the man at length said to the 
boy, who handed him the slip of paper. He tore it 
up, and then took his pen and wrote a new order. 

“Take this,” he said, presenting it to John. “I 
have told the shoemaker to give you a pair for your 
mother, yourself, and your little sister; and here is 
px ,hati-crown, my boy—you must have that 


John took the order and the money, and stood for a 
few moments looking into the printer’s face, while his 
lips moved as if we were trying to speak; but no 
sound came therefrom. 

Then he turned away and left the office without 
uttering a word. 

“ John is very late to-night,” said the poor Widow 
Elliot, as she got up and went to the door to look out, 
in the hope of seeing her boy. Supper had been ready 
for at least an hour, but she didn’t feel like eating 
anything until John came home. 

Little Netty had fallen asleep by the fire, and was 
now snugly covered up in bed. 

As Mrs. Elliot opened the door, the cold air pressed 
in upon her, bearing its heavy burden of snow, She 
shivered like one in a sudden ague. fit, and shutting 
the door, quickly murmured : 

“My poor boy—it is a dreadful night for him to te 
out, and so thinly clad. I wonder why he stays so 
late away ?” 

Tho mother had hardly uttered these words, when 
the door was thrown open, and John entered with 
a hasty step, bearing several packages in hig arms, all 
covered with snow. “fs 

“ There’s your Christmas gift, mother,” said he, in 
@ delighted voice; “and here is mine, and there is 
Netty’s!” displaying at the same time three pairs of 
shoes, a paper of sugar, another of tea, aud another 
of 


rice. 

“ Where did all these come from, John ?” she asked, 
in a trembling voice, for she was overcome with sur- 
prise and pleasure.at this unexpected supply of articles 
so much needed, 

John gave an artless relation of what had passcd 
evetween him and the printer for whom he worked, 

and added : 

“TI knew the number you wore, and I thought: ! 
would guess at Netty’s size. If they don't iit, tho 
man says he will change them; and I'll go back 
to the shop to-night but what she shall have her new 
shoes for Christmas. Won't sue be glad! I wish 





she were awake,” 
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“ And the tea, sugar, and rice, you bought with the 
half-crown he gave you ?” said the mother. 

“Yes,” replied John; “I bought the tea and the 
sugar for you. They're your Christmas gift from me. 
And the rice we'll all have to-morrow. Won't you 
make us a rice-pudding for our dinner ?” 

“You're a good boy, John—a very good boy,” 
said the mother, much affected by the generous spirit 
her son had displayed. “ Yes, you shall have a rice; 
pudding. But take off your wet shoes, my son—rthey 
are all wet—and dry your feet by the fire.” 


“No, not till you,put Netty’s shoes on to see, if | said 


they fit her,” replied John, “Jf they don't fit, I'm 
going back to the shop for a pair that will. .. She shall 
have her new shoes for Christmas. And, mother, 
try yours on—maybe they won't do.” 

To satisfy the earnest; boy, Mrs. Elliot tried on 
Netty’s shoes, although the child was sleeping, 

“ Just the thing,” she said. 

“ Now, try on yours,” urged John. 

“ They couldn’t fit me better,” said the mother, .as 
she slipped on one of the shoes. “ Now take off your 
wet ones, and dry your feet. before, the.fire, while I 
put the supper on the table.” 

John, satisfied now that all was right, did, as his 
mother wished, while she got ready ir frugal re- 
past. Both were too much excited to have very keen 
appetites. 

As they were about rising from the table, after 
finishing their meal, some ene knocked at the door. 
John opened it, and a gentleman came in and said, 
familiarly : 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Elliot?” 

“ Oh, how do you do, Mr. Mayfield? Take a 
seat !” 

And she handed her visitor a chair. 

“ How is your wrist, Mrs. Elliot? 
ready to take my washing again?” 

“ It's better, L thank you, but not well enough for 
that ; and I can’t tell when it will be. A sprain is so 
long in getting well.” 

“How do you get aleng?” asked Mr. Mayfield. 
“Can you do any kind of work ?” 

*‘ Nothing more than a little about the honse.” 

‘Then you don’t earn anything at all ?” 

“No, sir—nothing.” 

“ How do you manage, to live, Mrs, Biliot 2?” 

“ We have to get along the best we can on John’s 
nine shillings a week.” 

“ Nine shillings » week! | You can’t live on nine 
shillings a week, Mors. Elliot ; that is impossible.” 

* ts all we have,” said the widow. 

Mr. Mayfield asked a good many more questions, 
and showed a very kind interest in the poor widow's 
affairs. 

When he arose to go away, he said: 

“] will send you a few things to-night, Mrs. Elliot, 
9s a Christmas present. ‘This is, the season when 
friends remember each other, and ;tokems of good will 
are passing in all directions. I think I cannot do 
better than to spend, all I designed giving for this 
purpose, in making you a little more comfortable. So 
when the man comes,with what I shall send, you 
will know that it is for you.. Good night. IL will 
drop in to see you again before long.” 

And ere Mrs. Elliot could express her thanks, Mr. 
Mayfield had retired. 


Are you most 


No very long time passed before the voice of s glo 


man, speaking to his horse, was heard at the door, 
‘The vehicle had moved so noiselessly on the snow- 
cevered street, that its approach had not been ob- 
served. 

The loud strdke of a whip-handle on the door 
caused the expectant widow and her son to start. 
Jobn i diately opeued it. 

“ Is this Mrs. Elliot's?” asked a carman, who stood 
with his leather hat and rough coat all covered with 
snow. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied John. 

“Very well. I've got a Christmas present for her, 
I rather think ; so hold open the door until I bring it 
in.” 

John had been trying on his new shoes, and had 
got them laced up abeut the ancles just as the carman 
came. 

So out he bounded into the snow, leaving the door 
to tal care of itself, and was up into the cart in a 
twinkling. 

It did not take long, with John’s active assistance, 
to transfer the contents of the cart to the widow's 
room, which had been for a long time wanting in 
almost everything. 

“ Good night to you, madam,” said the carman, as 
he was retiring, ‘‘ and may to-morrow be the merriest 
Christmas you ever spent. It isn't every one who has. 
a friend like yours.” 

“No—and may heaven reward him!” said Mrs, 
Elliot, as the man closed the door and left her alone 
with her children. 

Aud now the timely present was more carefully 
examined. 








It consisted of many articles. First, and not the 
least welcome, was half a barrel of flour; potatoes, 
with sugar, tea, rice, butter, &c.; some warm stock- 
ings for the children, a cheap thick shawl] for herself, 
and a pair of shoes—besides.a good. many little 
things that had all been selected with strict regard to 
their use; a large chicken for a © dinner, 
Added to all this was a letter containing a pound, in 
which the generous donor said a on the next day 
he would send her half a ton of 

Three or four days. after Christmas, Mrs. Green 
id to Lizzy and Jane, as they sat sewing : ' 
“T declare, girls, we've entirely forgotten our 
washerwoman, poor Mrs, Elliot. It is some weeks 
since she sent us word that she had sprained her wrist, 
and could not do our washing until it got well. I 
think you had better go and, see her this morning. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she stood in need of something. 
She has two children, and only one of them is old 
enough to earn anything—and even he can only bring 
home @ very small sum. .We have done wrong to 
forget Mrs. Elliot.” 

“You go and see her, Lizzy,” said Jane. ‘I don’t 
care about visiting poor people in distress; it makes 
me feel ill.” 

“To relieve their wants, Jane, ought to. make you 
feel happy,” said Mrs. Green. 

“IT know it ought; but 1 had rather not go.” 

“Oh yes, Jane,” said Lizzy; “you must go with 
me. I wart you to go. Poor Mrs, Elliot! who knows 
how much she may have suffered ?” 

“Yes, Jane, go -with Lizzy; I want you to go.” 

Jane did not like to refuse positively, so she got 
ready and went, though with a good deal of reluct- 
ance. _ Like a great many others, she had no taste for 
scenes of distress. If she could relieve a, want by 
putting her hand behind her and uot seeing the object 
of penury,sbe had no objection to doing so; but to 
look suffering in the face was too revolting to her 
sensitive feelings. 

When Lizzy and Jane entered, the humble home of 
the widow, they found everything comfortable, neat 
and clean, ,A_ bright fire was burning, and, 
thongh the day was very cold, diffused a genial 
warmth throughout the room. Mrs. Elliot sat knit- 
ting; she appeared extremely. glad to. see the 

irls. 
“ Lizzy inquired how her wrist was, how she was 
getting aleng, and if she stood in need of anything. ‘To 
the last question she replied: 

“I should have wanted almost everything to make 
me comfortable, had not Mr. Mayfield, .one of the 
gentlemen I washed for before I hurt my wrist, re- 
membered me at Christmas. He sent mea load of 
coal, a half barrel of flour, meat, potatoes, tea, sugar, 
and I can’t now tell you what all—besides a chicken 
for our Christmas dinuer, and a pound in money. 
I'm sure he couldn’t have spent less than ten. pounds. 
Heaven knows [ slall never forget bim! He came 
on Christmas Eve, ang inquired so kindly how I was 
getting along; and then told me that he would send 
me a little present instead of to those who didn’t really 
need anything, and who might well forgive him for 
omitting the usual compliments of the season, Soon 
after he was gone,.a man brought a cart-load; of 
things, and on Christmas Day the coals came,” 

Jane looked at Lizzy, upon, whose face was a warm 
w, and in whose eyes.was. a bright light. ” 

“ Then you do not need anything ?2 said Lizzy. 

‘No, 1. thank yon kindly, not now. I am very 
comfortable. Long before my coals, fidur, meal, and 
potatoes are out, I hope to be able to take in, washing 
again, and then I shall not need any.assisiance.” 

“Forgive me, sister, for my light swords about 
Edward,” Jane said, the, moment she and Lizzy left 
the widow’s house. ‘' Heis generous and noble hearted. 
I would rather-he had. done this than made me a pre- 
sent of the most costly remembrancer he could find, 
for it stamps hisicharacter. Lizzy, you may well be 
proud of him,” 

Lizzy did not trust herself.to reply, for she.could 
think of no words adequate to the expression of her feel- 
ings. When Jane told her father about the widow— 
Lizzy was modestly silent on the subject—Mr. Green 


said: 

“That was nobly done! There is a ring of the 
genuine coin! Iam proud of him!” 

Tears came into Lizzy’s eyes as she heard her father 
speak so warmly aud approvingly of her lover. 

“ Next year,” added: Mr. Green, “ we, must take a 
lesson of Hdward, aud improve our system of holiday 
presents, How many hundreds and thousands of pounds 
are wasted in uscless souvenirs and petty trifles, that 
might do a lasting good if the stream of kindly [eel- 
ing were turned into a better channel.” 

T..S. A, 


Tris the wish of the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
that the Lord Wardenship should be conferred on the 
Prince of Wales, and it is suggested timt a lumble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 


might appoint the Prince of Wales as Lord Warden 
which office has been filled by eleven of his reyat 
ancestors, six of whom succeeded to the throne, viz, 
Edward J, Edward» IIL, Henry Vi; Henry Vi, 
Richard III, Henry VILL, and James II.; besides 
Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne. 
It has, however, been hinted that Bart Russell, as 
Prime! Minister, will induce her Majésty to confer 
upon himself the honour of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, but in the interest of this time-honoured insti- 
tution; we trust that the wishes of the free ‘barons of 
the Cinque Ports be consulted by the installation 


may 
as Lord Warden of the Prince of Wales.’ 








: ON EPIDEMICS. 

“Tr,” ‘says an‘ able writer on fever, in the last 
century, “any person will take the trouble to stand i: 
the sun,. and look at his own shadow on a white 
plastered wall, he will easily perceive that his whole 
body is smoking; with a vapour exhaling from every 
part of it. .This vapour is .subtle, acrid, and offen- 
sive to the smell; it. it beretained in the body it be-- 
comes morbid; but if it is re-absorbed, highly delete- 
rious. 

“If a number of persons, therdfdre, are long con- 
fined in any close place not properly ventilated, so as 
to inspire and swallow with their spittle the vapours 
of each other, they must soon feel its bad effects. Bad 
provisions and gloomy thoughts will add to their 
misery, and soon breed the seminium of a pestilential 
fever, datigetous’ notjonly to theiisdl ves, bat also to 
every person who visits. them, or even communicates 
with them atgecond-hand. Hence it is so frequently 
bred in (feals, hosptinis ships, camps, and besieged 
towns. A’seminium once produced is easily spread by 
contagion. ' 

But if over-crowding produce: typhus, why. is it 
that the disease prevails in, the epidemic form, and 
then in a great measure disappears?, ‘Ube expla- 
nation is in this. way. All ‘the: great epidemics of 
typhus have occurred during seasons of faming or of 
unusual destitution. Onc of the: most common. con- 
sequences of general destitution is the congregation of 
several families in one hoyse, in consequence of their 
inability to:pay their. rents, and.of the concentration 
in the large, towns of many of the inhabitants of 
country districts. Famine predisposes to typhus by 
weakening the constitutiou; and it also tends, to pro- 
duce it, in so far as it causes an unusual degree of over- 
crowding. ; 

it has been the custom with many writers.to refer 
epidemics of typhus to some subtle “epidemic. in- 
fluence;” and thus, where a failure of the-erops bas 
been followed by typhus, both of these, disasters have 
been ascribed to.a common atmospheric.cause. © But of 
such atmospheric influences capable; of, producing 
typhus we know nothing; their ‘very existence -is 
doubtful, and the employment) of the term. has too 
often had the effect .of cloaking, humaa. ignorance, 0: 
of stifling the search after truth... . 

If typhus be due to any “epidemic influence,” why 
dees this influence select large towns,and spare the 
country districts ?.why does .it; fall upon large towns 
in exact proportion to the degrge .of) privation and 
over-crowding among the poor?” In towns, 
why does it infect the crowded dwellings of the poor 
and spar the habitations of the rich? and why did 
the varying prevalence of typhus among the French 
and English troops in the Crimea correspond exactly 
to me varying of over-crowding. in either 
army ni ted ' 

Moreover, famine artificially induced by wavfare, by 
commercial failures, by strikes, or, by amy cause that 
throws large bodies men out. of employment,: 
is equally efficacious in originating epidemics of 
typhus, as famine from failure of the crops, Re- 
lapsing fever .is so called from the fact that, after o 
week's illness there is an interval of good health for 
a. week, followed ‘by a second attack. It is con- 
europaea in Srererg.- a stricter sense than even 
typhus. ; . i 
Although sometimes more prevalent in this eountry 
than, any other, fever, it. may disappear for so many 
years, that on its return it has more than once 
been thought to .be@ new malady. For upwards of 
ten years not a.caso, of it has been observed in Bri- 
tain, but it has constituted the chief component of 
many of the greatest epidemics of fever which have 
devastated this country and Ireland, and:it was one of 
the diseases composing the “ Russian plague,” which 
in the spring of the present year caused such unneces- 
sary.alarm in this country. 

t usually prevails in the epidemic form in con- 
junction with typhus, and it is connected in its 
origin more directly with protracted starvation gad 
the use of unwholesome food than even the latter 
disease. Hence, in this country it is. familiarly 
known as * Famine Lever,” and in Germany a3 





“. Huugerpest.” 
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EVA ASHLEY. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DOMESTIC SCENES. 


Arter: a single glance at the handsome stranger, 
Evelyn retreated from the door, cautiously closing it 
behind her. 

She found Mrs, Ashley crying bitterly, and she 
used all her art to soothe and console her for the harsh 
aud unfeeling language her husband had used to her. 

Evelyn s' ed so far as to induce her to dry 
her tears and: make as careful a toilette as the state of 
her wardrobe permitted. 

The obnoxious papillottes were removed,'the soft 
hair curled, -her cheeks faintly tinged with rouge, and 
a more becoming dress assumed, 

By the time this was accomplished, all traces of her 
previous emotion had : disappeared, and Augusta 
glanced approvingly at the person reflected in the 
myror. 

But her complacency vanished when she accident- 
i a glimpse of the fresh young face of 
Svelyn. 

The taunting comparison made between them by 
her husband stung her anew, and she ungraciously 
sald: 

“There, child; .you need not make yourself so 
ofticious about me.. I expect your papa will seold you 
again about putting on the best dress I have to. stay 
2 bomen in} but I shall tell Lim it was all -your 
ault,” 

“Oh! I will consent to bear the blame this time,” 
replied Evelyn, gaily$ “for./he and Iybave been 
planning to make things a little better. Besides, there 
is a young stranger with him now who conies from 
Eugland. Papa first said \he was his: nepbew, but 
ulterwards, he denied that the relationship:is so near. 
We shall be sure to be sent for presently, and I thought 
you had better be dressed to see him, lest yepa should 
be vexed aguin.” " 

Mrs. Ashley seemed much excited, and she said : 

“A stranger from Eagland! Oh! Evelyn, who 
‘can it be?—and what has brought him hither? Leon’s 
father may be dead; or the letter I ventured .to, write 
when he was so ill may have caused him tosénd séme 
one tous. A young man, did you say? ,. Whatiwas 
his name—did you not hear it, child?” ) 

“Tread it on. the card; ho, sent in. His name is 
Frank Wentworth.” j 
“Good heavens! Squire Ashley’s grandson,” +»: 

“ But who is Squire Ashley, aud what is he to us ?” 
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asked Evelyn, in surprise. “I never heard of him 
before, nor of Mr. Wentworth either, till he called here 
to-day.” 

“Oh, I forgot—you: must have heard of Mr. 
Ashley, Evelyn, as the uncle of Leon, and the agent 
who manages the Arden estates, and remits the in- 
come to your father.” 

“T have often heard of the agent referred to, but 
no one spoke of him by name, which I have some- 
times thought strange. But now that I know it is 
Squire Ashley, and this Mr. Wentworth is here on the 
part of.his grandfather, I shall try and get him to have 
my allowance increased. If I am a great heivess, it 
seems very unjust that I am to have so little money 
till I am of age.” 

Augusta listened in consternation. 
moments’ thought, she said: 

“ My dear, your mother gave the control of your pro- 
perty to your father till you aretwenty-one. Leon gives 
you what he thinks is right—or rather, what he can 
spare from it. I must tell you the simple truth, 
Evelyn, fer I perceive that it is no longer safe to keep 
it from you; but if you suffer my husband te know that 
I have betrayed him to you, he ‘will never forgive 
me for it, nor will he forgive you for knowing what 
he has chosen to conceal from you.” 

“Speak, mamma, | promise to keep your confidence 
sacred. It is something I ought to know, or you would 
not be so much excited about it.” 

“Evelyn, do you not know that your father is a 
reckless and most unsuccessful gambler ?. Leon draws 
large sums annually, bat they are swallowed up by the 
insatiate demon that possesses him.” 

A flood of light poured inco the mind of the young 
girl, and many things she had hitherto been unable to 
understand were explained now. 

She became pale and chilled as she recalled the con- 
versation which had so lately taken place between her 
father and herself, in which such positive falsehoods 
had been stated. She faintly said: 

“T shall never betray you, mamma; but you have 
given me agreat shock by what you have just told 
me. I did not know that papa derived any of his 
resources from the estate of 1ay mother.” 

Augusta bitterly replied: 

“He might as well not do so, for any good he 
derives;from the money. 1 liave known the income 
ofa whole year to melt awayin a single month im the 
indulgence!;of the absorbiug passion for play that 
devours him. Oh, Evelyn, no one ean know what 
the wife of a gamester has to endure but one placed 
iu that unhappy position. When I married Leon, I 
uever dreamed that I should be reduced to what J 
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<= Nang what I have gone through no words can 
tell. 

Her confidence was interrupted by the entrance of 
Jane with Ashley's message, and after a few moments 
delay to recover from their recent emotidn, the two 
ladies proceeded tothe apartment in which tle gentle- 
men awaited their appearance. 

Ashley glanced with pleasure at the renovated 
appearance of his wife, for, brutal as be lind become, 
he still cherished some pride in the stately presence of 
the woman who had really enchained his fickle heart 
for a few brief years of his evil life. 

Wentworth bowed low before the faded beauty, 
whose tall person and ample skirts’ concealed the 
petite figure that entered in her wake. 

Ashe lifted his eyes, they suddenly fell upon the 
bright, girlish face of Evelyn, on which was an 
expression of earnest interest and expectation which 
attracted him at once. 

Their eyes met, and that glance sent an electric 
thrill through the heart of each’ which would have 
set them'on their guard had they understood its 
meaning. 

But neither dreamed of danger; ‘and they bowed 
and smiled as Mr. Ashley said: 

“This is my daughter, Mr. Wentworth. Evelyn, 
there is no longer need of cencealment as to the 
relationship existing between you. This young gen- 
tleman is your cousin, and the betrothed husband of 
your sister.” 

Evelyn had been told in a vague manner that sho 
bad a sister living in England, under the protection 
of her father’s uncle; but she had never been able to 
obtain any satisfactory information concerning her, 
and she had almost ccascd to think of a relative she 
never é to meet. 

The announcement that the young stranger was tho 
betrothed of that sister, deepened her interest in bim, 
and she frankly extended her hand, as she said : 

“Tam very happy to meet you, Mr. Wentworth ; 
and I hope you will tell me all about the sister whose 
namie I. appro I have heard my father say 
that when he heard the name of his eldest daughter 
had been chauged to Bessie; he’gave the rejected ono 
to me.” ! 

“ A charming one it tis,” replied Frank, gallantly, 
“and entirely appropriate to its bearer.” 

**Does my sister permit you to flatter other ladivs ?” 
she archly inquired ; but beforehe ceuld reply, Ashley 
almost brusquely said : ‘ 

“ If. Bessie does, Ido not allow ‘your head to be 
turned by such nonsense.’ Evelyn is’ very young,! 
Frank ; she bas seen nothing of society, and 1 do not 
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wish her initiated into its false and heartless ways. If 
we receive you among us as one of ourselves, it must 
be understood that it is in the character of the 
betrothed of my eldest daughter, and you are to treat 
Evelyn in every respect as a sister. Above all, 
understand that I do not wish flattering speeches 
bandied between you.” 

Evelyn blushed vividly at this reproof, but Frank, 
— a@ bow of mock humility to the speaker, re- 
ple : 

“To hear is to obey, sir. If a man wishes to be 
admitted into Paradise, he ought certainly to walk in 
the straight and narrow path which is laid down ag 
the only road to it, I shall be careful not to transgress 
the limits marked out for me, and | am sure that my 
fair cousin will donothing to tempt me to break your 
commanas.” 

Augusta, who, a8 @ ci-devant belle, was intensely 
jealous of being overlooked in favour of her step- 
daughter, here impatiently broke in: 

“Pray resume your seat, Mr. Wentworth, and let 
us hear to what we are indebted for the pleasure of 
seeing you here.” 

They ali sat\down; but as Frank was about 
speak, Ashley interrupted him, and safl to his wife : 

“You and Evy must prepare mourtiig, for Squire 
Ashley is dead. I cannot say that we are materially 


benefitted by his decease, for he has left metvery little} 


more than the annuity on which we have-éo lon 
vegetated, but that much outward respect 
paii to his memory. 1 have made vu 
turn to England as soon as my health is suffi J 
restored to enable me to do so, and all you and’ 
have to do at present is to get ready to go with me to 
Baden in a few more days.” 

After making this brief sammary he sank back, and 
cast his bloodshot eyes froty one” to another of the 
gronp, a8 if te observe-the effect it produeed. 

Evelyn clasped her hands in joyful 
Ancusta stared ater husband in mute which 
he seemed y to enjoy. He slowly rubbed his 
hands together, aad asked: 

“ What do you' think of that, Mrs. Ashley ?” 

Recovering the power of speech, she faltered : 

“I—I should be glad to think it possible for us to 
go back home, but I am afraid it is not.” 

‘Nothing is impossible to the brave and daring 
heart, Mrs. Ashley, as I shall have the honour to prove 
to you very shortly. It is my intention to return to 
England, take possession of Arden Place, and lead a 
regular aud respectable life as long as I can.” 

‘he mocking spirit which would break forth under 
every circumstance dictated the conclusion of his reply, 
and his poor wife was about to say: 

“IT am afraid that would not, be very long,” when 
Evelyn saved her from such a fauc pax by exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, how charming! I shall sep, my own mother’s 
home, shall make the acquaintance of my sister. Ob, 
mamma, we shall be very, very happy in the change, 
Iam sure we shall!” 

Frank looked at the sparkling face of the enthu- 
siastic girl, so brilliant with animation, so radiant 
with the dark beauty which a deep charm 
for him, and he listened to the fresh young voice with 
a sensation of pleasure entirely mew to him. 

Dearly as he loved Bessie, she had never moved him 
as this young stranger did, in the first hour of their 
meeting, and he had a confused sense that the. inti- 
mate association in which they were likely to be 
thrown would be « most dangerous ordeal, at least:for 
him. 

But it was onefrom which he could not now escape, 
nor, in truth, did he very.much wish it, 

Already was there 4 delicious pleasure in watching 
the variations of that mobile face, in catching the full 
flash of those glorious dark eyes, which were 
so sudlenly and shyly withdrawn if they met his 
own. 

Mr. Ashley spoke in an « to his daugliter. 

“ The information broaght by your cousin changes 
all my plans. I hope you will be happy in your new 
home, my dear, for it is my fixed purpose to remove 
you to it as sogn. as possible, I am sorry te see'that 
your mamma does not approve of eur i She 
looks as if struck damb by the mere announcement 
that she is to give up the delights of a Continental life 
for the humdrum existence of a country gentleman's 


wile,” 


The bitter sarcasm of his last words. aroused} solema 


— of Augusta's former spirit, and she quickly re- 
Pp : 

“Any change will be weleome.to me, Leon, after 
the bitter humiliations and privations I have borne as 
your wife. AllI ask of you fs, that when you lave 
wearied of your new experience, you will leave mo be- 
bind you in the seclusion where I shall at least com- 
maud comfort and respect.” 

He glared wrathfully upon her as he replied : 

“Your wish shall be gratified, Mrs. Ashley. When 


my mind t re- J) 





Jou are once transplanted to Arden Place, you may 


consider yourself safe from any effort on my part to 
remove you.” 

“Thank you for the assurance !” she calmly re- 
plied; and then turning to Frank, Mrs. Ashley 
entered into conversation with him with that tact and 
grace which had once rendered her so popular in 
society. 

In his heart, the young man thanked her for this 
diversion im his favour, for he had begun to feel him- 
self de in this matrimonial scene. 

Before Frauk left for his hotel, their arrangements 
were finally settled. 

He was to telegraph to Baden and engage apart- 
ments them, and in the few intervening ;days, to 
assist Shiey in making arrangements for their 


following morning he promised to accom- 
ag ust young companion on a shopping 
d , and af an eatly hour he came to the door 
ge he had engaged to carry them wherever 
d to go. 
dia her grey dress and simple straw 
pht her even more enchanting than on 


ts mth craibed himself of the 
into his sunt that he was sent iy to aid 
children, and offered her such a sum 
accepted the money, and with a 
eart than’ghe had known for a long time, she 
bd to make such purchases as were necded to 
& handsomé appearance at the watering-place to 

ich they were bound. 
Knowing how slight a tie existed between Evelyn 
and the d squire, she determined to put her 
only in halfmourning, as she economically thought 
that the robes the young girl was so fond of 
wearing be trimmed with black, and a few ele- 
gant jet ornaments would be the most expensive things 
she would ire. am  F , 

For he Augusta indulged long-represse: 
extravagand, and the mourting she ordered was of 
the most°éxpensive and dressy kind that could be 
made to @ under that category. Her son was not 
forgotten, and everything that Maitland could need 
was at once purchased. 

In the afternoon of the same day it was arranged 
that Wentworth should visit with them the school in 
which the lad was placed, and at the hour named he 
promptly drove to the door. 

Aftera pleasant drive of a few miles, they gained 
the place, and after aslight delay were admitted to the 
presence of the principal—a fat, good-natured looking 
German. 

Frank explained to him that he had come prepared 
to pay the bills of his young kinsman, and remove 
him from the institution, 

They were but trifling, for Maitland) had been in 
the school but a short time, aud an arrangement had 
been made with the principal to pay only for the time 
he remained. 

This satisfactorily arranged, the lad was sent for, 
and soon made. his appearance, 

Maitland was a bright, gay-looking boy of four- 
teen summers, with whose intelligent face and frank 
boyishness of manner Frank was at first much 


lvased. 
. When told that he was about to be remoyed from 
school, to be taken to Baden, and thence to England, 
his glee was so excessive as to annoy his mother, and 
she vainly tried to moderate his wild expressioas of 
delight. 

Frank had hoped. to enjoy some pleasant conversa- 
tion with Evelyn on their homeward drive, but Mait- 
land's noisy and boisterous behaviour effectually 
prevented anything of the kind. 

His sister usually exercised mote influence over 
him than any ono else, but now she was powerless to 
subdue thie exuberance fof his joy \at being released 
from school, and on his way to the enjoyment and 
freedom of so gay a place as Badea. 

Frank laughingly said to him ; 

* Your teachers’ must have hada nice time with 
you, youngster, if I may judge from the little respect 
you pay to your mother.and sister.” ~ 

‘“‘ Oh,” replied the boy, with a shrewd twinkle in 
his eye. “Iwas afraid of them, but they did catch 
it sometimes, I tell you. I was up twice a weck, at 
least, for the sly tricks I managed to play on the 
old owls.” 

“Up! what do you mean by that?” asked his 
mother, with a fond smile. 

“Brought up for trial, of course, ma'am; ‘but I 
generally managed to escape the: pénalty. I. was 
never punished but once; then I had half a dozen 

of Virgil given me to construe, and old square- 
toss thotight be bad me safe for half a day, at least. 
Bat the task was nothing. I went through it likea 
flash, and 1 think the don was rather aback 
when [ went up to him in half an hour, and recited 
the whole of it without a blunder.” 


yortunity to 





Augusta admiringly regarded the speaker, and 
during the remainder of the drive Frauk refrained 
from again interfering with so extraordinary a pheno- 
menon of intelligence. 

Although he was seated opposite to Evelyn, who 
was looking most charming in her little grey hood, 
with pink trimmings, Frank was glad when the drive 
came to an end, and Maitland bounded out of the 
carriage, and exultingly ran up the steps in search 
of the father who had assiduously spoiled him from 
his infancy, and neutralized the good influences his 
mother and sister might have brought to bear upon 
him. 

When the lad was fairly out of sight, Wentworth 
propose@ to the tsvo ladies that they should accom- . 
pany him to@h@ Prater, to see some fine fireworks 
which were té Be.exhibited there. 

They gladly aggented, and the carriage was turned 
in the di the magnificent public drive for 
which mous. It is wood of beeches 
and 

by a e bri 
was ¢rowded with the clogant equipages 
Viennese are celebri ; and 
source of pleasure to the young 
ie oO carriages filled with 
ress, and drawn by horses 
1 as he had seldom seen 


n a large number of tents 
refreshments of every 
' one of these Frank 
i little r, Which was eaten 
under the shade ‘of the 
hundreds of others 

On a given signal OW 
space, on which an amphitheatre’ had been erected, 
which was already crowds ladies fn light 
summer costume, w rouge and glittering with 
jewels. The fondness of thé people for display was 
seen in everything argund, their gay appearance 
added to the festivity of the e, and. the strangers 
were not disposed to find fault’ with what afforded 
them so much pleasure, te 3 

The fireworks were magnificent, but the enjoy- 
ment of Frank was a little marred by the glances of 
admiration he saw more than one young gallant dart 
toward his young companion, and he began to feel an 
uncomfortable suspicion that Evelyn was becoming 
far move fascinating to him than the,absent Bessie. 

A very fine band played with a precision and clear- 
ness that astonished our y, for there was not a 
single discord in the music, though more than a hun- 
dred instruments were played in concert. 

Innocent and confiding, Evelya enjoyed the bril- 
liant scene, and talked with her cousin in afreo and 
joyous manner, quite unconscious uf thd emotions and 
doubts every glance of her bright dark eyes aroused 
in his breast. 

The festivities were at length over, and then the 
most extraordinary experience of the evening com- 
menced. I 

The carriages, consisting of gentlemeni’s coaches, 
many of which had as many. as) six high-mettled 
horses attached to them, were mingled with hired 
vehicles, and moved in close array im) a rapid: pro- 
cession towards the city, 

A single deviation from the track, or a vicious move- 
ment on the part of a horse, must have: great 
confusion, if not loss of life; but on this oceasion they 
made their return in safety, though Mrs. Ashley de- 
clared thatthe alarm she felt almost aeatralizel the 
pleasure with which she had looked on the gay spec- 
tacle of the evening. 

Augusta had many doubts as to how shd would be 
received by her husband, so she insisted that'Went- 
worth should go upstairs with them when they 

‘reached the door of: her lodgings) in the ‘faint lope 
that his presence would prove a restraint upon the 
ession of Ashley’s rage. 
| hey found. him ina fury, with his son doing pen- 
‘ance by sitting sulkily in a corner gnawing his fiuger 
ils. 


na 

Frank regretted that he had been induced to come 
ate poe epee Im wif nator ‘oh 
irate u e suc! 
a tirade of abuse for tarning Maitland loose on him 
in the first exuberance of his delight at his new free- 
dom, that Frank almost contemplated him by 
the throat his venemous words together 
with  Aae ewer wean ving bitterness to others. 

Mr. Y by sa: ’ 

“ He hag tumed the place topsy-turvy already, and 
after innumerable from the servants, I 
have been obliged to make him sit down where I 
could sée him myself.” 

yg adheres. 4x19 ~ his own deféite;: 

“T wasn" og @ but a 
in the Kitchen, aad wylog ta take olf Jouuy Eeep 
time with me by banging the shovel’ and’ tongs to- 
gether. If the noise came im here how was I to 


ed toward an open 
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blame for it, I should like to know. As to the com- 
aints of the servants, they did. not mean anything, 
. they laughed till their sides ached.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir, and get at once to your 
bed,” shouted his father... You sball have no 
supper, and maybe fasting will bring down your.im- 
pudenee a little.” 

The incorrigible-lad made a grimace, and skipped 
off his chair as;he said: 

“ Anything is better than being mewed up in the 
same room with @ cross old. codger like you. You 
are not @ bit like you used to be, and I don’t.like you 
at all when you treat me as if I was nebody.” 

Maitland effected. his escape from the room jast in 
time, for his irate father seizéd the bell which was 

near him and hurled it after his free-spoken 
gon with such accurate aim that it crashed agaiust the 
closing door. 

Augusta turned toward their young guest with a 
pathetic glance, which eloquently said : 

“See what scenes we are to witness— 
what violence we endure from man—from this 
man who has ceased to care for anything, save the 
indulgence of his own splenetic humour.” 

Evelyn followed her brother as quickly as possible, 
and after an epology from Frank, in which he took 
upon himself the entire blame of the evasion of his 
wife and daughter, Ashley smoothed his frowning 
brow and condescended to say: 

“It is over now, and I will try and forget what I 
have suffered. The ladies owed you some return for 
all your kindness, and I must excuse the thought- 
lessness of which they have been guilty. I am very 
fond of Maitland, but his exuberant spirits are tvo 
much for the shattered state of my nerves. To- 
morrow he and I will make up our little quarrel and 
be as good friendsas ever.” 

To this Frauk replied : 

“Your son seems to be a clever and lively lad, but 
he requires ‘restraint. I hope his spirits will tone 
down before we set out for Baden. y the way, sir, 
‘when do you think you will be able to leave this 

ad 


“ The doctor who attends me thinks it will net be 
advisable for me to remove before next week. Besides, 
the ladies must have their dresses made, and get their 
little fineries ready, to display at the Spa.” 

* Then I will arrange for‘our departure next Wed- 
nesday; does that suit you, sir?” 

“ Precisely ; that will give time for everything. I 
only wish that you had left the boy till the very day 
before we set out. ‘He will torment my life out of 
of me before we get away.” 

“If yeu are willing, I will charge myself with the 
lad, and he can stay at my hotel with’me. I will 
take him round with me sight-seeing, and thus 
keep him interested, and out of mischief.” 

“If you can do the last, you willaccomplish more 
than has ever been done before. ‘Yow have no idea 
what you are undertaking ; but you have my consent 
to deliver‘me from the infliction of his presence in 
these confined lodgings.” 

Mrs. Ashley warmly thanked Frank, and went ‘her- 
self to communicate to her son his father’s consent to 
his removal with his cousin. The-lad soon came in, 
radiant with delight, and grasped the hand of his 
kinsman as he said : 

“You are a trump, cousin, and I mean to like 
you with all my heart. Come—I am ready, let us go 
at once.” 

“ But are‘you not going to thank your father for 
the perniission he has granted you to go with me, 


The boy glanced askance at his father, and said: 
__ “It's no use—he'll only fly off at a tangent again. 
But if you wish it, I'll try.” 

“I do wish it—so speak to him at once.” 

Maitland made a grotesque face, and then poising 
himself ready to run, he said: 

“T say, ner onal er ys Bs me 
pe so 1 I mast. If I say anything 

yon thetrebapant thee ti, that I’m: precious glad 
to get out of this old poky house. I’m much ob! 
to you for telling: mieto go with Frank, who seents-to 
know what's what.” 
ints vaysd vavenbide Wis nk, Socal, porto, 

ara; rom thé room, 

ee ee but 


Frank was not a moment too soon, for the exter- 
prising youth was in the act of mounting one of the 





horses attached to the carriage, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the driver. 

With some difficulty Wentworth convinced him 
thata'seat within the vehicle was all that he had 
bargained for, and a compromise was offected by per- 
initting him to take a seat on the box beside the driver, 
though the latter reluctantly consented. to such an 
arrangement, 

While on their way to the hotel, the horses made 
many eccentric movements, which Frank had no 
difficulty in tracing to the interference of Maitland 
in driving them ; and when they reached their destina- 
tion, the coachman sulkily said: 

“IT never see sich a young un afore, an’ I hopes I 
shall never see sich another agin. He's kep’ my 
hosses ready. to run off every blessed step we've come. 
He would strike at ’em with the whip every little 
while, an’ if I hadn’t held ’em well in hand, 1 don’t 
know where we'd # bin by this time.” 

Wentworth mollified his wrath by adding a trifle to 
his pay, and took the offender up with him to his own 
a 


Before supper was announced, Maitland had ex- 
plored every nook; he ransacked bis portfolio with- 
out asking his leave, and finding there a photograph 
of Bessie, he danced, shouted, and declared he would 
tell his belle seur that she must not lose her heart to 
her cousin, for he carried the picture of another girl 
about with him. 

When Frank explained who the original was, for 
the first time, the lad sat down quietly, and with 
dilating eyes, listened to what his cousin had to tell 
him of the sister of whose very existence he did not 
remember to have heard before. 

Wentworth finished by saying : 

“Tf your father carries out his intention o. return- 
ing to England, you will see Bessie before long, and 
I think you will be sure to love her very much.” 

“No, I shan’t, either,” was the unexpected reply. 
“ Evy’s my sister, and I don’t want any other. She's 
enough for me, and I don’t mean to love anybody 
as well as Ido her. Ah, it’s my beiief that Evy’s 
the best and sweetest little girl in the world, and 
when you have known her long enough to care for 
her, you'll think this one isn’t to be compared with 
her. Pooh! I know she can’t be, in spite of her 

tty face.” 

As he closed his speech, Maitland disdainfully 
tossed back the picture and closed the portfolio. Frank 
was amused at his earnestness, and willing to bear 
with his wildness in consideration of the strong 
affection he seemed to bear his sister. 

Already had his own heart confirmed the boy’s 
words, for he found Evelyn far more attractive to 
him than Bessie had ever been. 

He recalled the reluctance of the latter to bind her- 
self irrevocably to him, the almost fatal effect upon 
her of the attempt to solemnize their espousals, and 
— that Bessie would never willingly become his 


He thanked her that he was free to think of an- 
other—to speculate on the chances that he and his 
betrothed might separate by mutual consent, sharing 
the estate between them. 

If that proved impossible, aud Evelyn could be 
won to love him, he could well afford to resign his 
inheritance for her sake, since her hand would endow 
him with even greater wealth than he had relin- 
quished for her sake. 

In these 'delusive dreams he buried himself, heed- 
less of Maitland’s pranks, til! the summons to supper 
came, 

When the meal was over, his mercurial companion, 
wearied by the exploits of the day, was ready to seek 
the only quiet place he ever found—bed and sound 


In’ the Maitland arose with the light, 
ready for any mischief that suggested itself to his 
active i le 

Long before ‘Frank awoke he was abroad in the 
house, changing the shoes placed in front of the bed- 
room doors, #inging bells wherever he could find a 


‘} handle, till the whole house was in commotion, ser- 


vants ru toand fro,.and travellers swearing at 


being out of their morning sleep. . 

At er the enfant terrible was detected as the 

— oe and forcibly conveyed to 
room 0! present guardian. 

Wentworth was aroused by the sudden irruption 
of half a.dozen ‘waiters, each one of whom preferred 
a complaint against the delinquent, who grinned, 
shook his fists, and defied them all in very bad 


With some difficulty, Frank dismissed them, and: 


SON nie dete 
‘ : 
Prank hurried bis toilette, and commenced the 


i] ram upon 





duties of the day with some misgivings, for he 
began to comprehend what he had undertaken in as- 
suming the charge of this young Orson. 

For two days he endured the martyrdom of 
carrying Maitland about with him, but on the third 
he gave in, and engaged a gigantic Swiss courier, 
who for the time was out of employment, to take 
cherge of the. lad, giving him stringent orders never 
to lose sight of him for a single moment. 

During the remainder of his stay in Vienna, Went- 
worth scarcely saw the young scamp, who seemed 
to take a great faucy to his new attendant, and sub- 
mitted to be kept in much better order by him than 
he could have been by. his cousin. 

Evelyn and her mother came every day to the hotel 
te look after Maitland, and a few hours of pleasant 
converse were snatched in those brief intervals, when 
they were free from the presence of the irritable 
father and husband. 

By this time the acquaintance of Frank and Evelyn 
had progressed almost to intimacy; her tirst shyness 
had worn off, and she spoke with him with the 
frankness of a sister. 

She never dreamed that her heart could be in danger 
from the fascinations of her sister’s betrothed lover, 
though she acknowledged a vague charm in the very 
presence of her new friend, and the bizarre humour he 
often displayed harmonized with something within 
herself. 

From the first day of their acquaintance, Evelyn 
felt that she and her cousin were congenial spirits, 
and to this conviction was added the delight of having 
a companion near her own age, who could understand 
and sympathize with her. 

They did not suspect how rapidly they were pro- 
gressing toward a first and ardent love, though each 
One treasured every word and every expression of 
the other in the hours of solitary reverie that followed 
their partings. 

On Sunday they attended service in the cathedral, 
and listened to the fine music with hearts more 
deeply attuned to tenderness than ever in their lives 
before. 

Wentworth dined by invitation with his uncle, 
leaving Maitland to the care of his new Mentor. 

When divner was over, both Ashley and his wife 
took a siesta, and the young pair eujoyed a most de- 
licious téte-a-téte, into which not a thought of Bessie 
or of Frank’s previous engagement intruded. 

Evelyn believed herself perfeetly safe in admiriug 
and appreciating the man who, she had been tid, was 
hereafter to stand to her ia the relation of « brother ; 
but that her heart was in danger of too warmly at- 
taching itself to him she had no fears. 

In her very security lay the extent of her danger, 
and innocent as Eve before the fall, she became en- 
tangled ia the snare prepared by the tempter for her 
own especial case. 

Frank’s kindness to her brother wou her gratitude, 
his quiet humour made her laugh, and his society 
was what she had needed in her dreary home to 
brighten her spirits, and make life not only endurable, 
but delightful. 

His advent was like a new revelation of life to her, 
and she unconsciously put forth her most fascinating 
qualities to charm him to her side in every vavant hour 
he could save from other occupations. 

That she succeeded in accomplishing much more 
than thie, was evident; and on the day of their de- 
parture for Baden, poor Frank confessed to himself 
that he was hopelessly in love with one sister, while 
bound by every tie of interest to marry the other. 

(To be continued) 
—_—_—_—_———— 


Ir is said that the phrase “by hook and crook” 
originated in the fact that Messrs. Hook and Crook, 
surveyors, of London, were arbiters of bounds, after 
the fire of 1666, by which boundary marks were 
destroyed, and their just decisions rendered resort to 
law unnecessary. 

Two or, three earthquakes are felt every year on 
the western coast of America. Four were felt in 
1864, On. the 6th of Revtoraber last, there was a 
terrible hurricane at Guadalo neur the American 
coast,and on the 22nd there was an earthquake at 
Porto Rico. On the 28rd a volcano burst out in 

and on the 8th of October there was an earth- 
quake in San Francisco. 

SuGar IN QueENSLAND.— Sugar cultivation ecems 
asiattzactive as ever in this colony. Every day uew 
land is reported as being taken up under the sugar- 
growing regulation. The Albert River seems the 
great ‘point of attraction, snd the operations being 
cal on are very considerable,a large and profitable 
return being i The Colonial Treasurer is 
about to introduce a; bill to legalize the distillation of 

wing estates, the provisions of 

‘which, it. is inlly expected, will secure the planter 

against the possibility of loss connected with the past 
8 7 
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Sate or THE Moa’s Ecc.—The sale of the egg of 
the Dinornis took place at Mr. Steyens’ aution-rooms. 
The first offer was £20, the second £50, and the sne- 
cessive biddings were £60, £70, £75, £80, £85, £100, 
£105, £110, £115, and £120, at which sum it was 
kuocked down to Mr. Boyce Wright, of Great Russell 
Strest. A rather amusing prelude to the sale took 
place. One gentleman got up and expressed his 
doubts as to its being the egg of a Dinornis, or that 
anything could be known with certainty respecting 
the species of bird from which it had proceeded; but 
in spite of his doubts he subsequently bid more than 
£100 for it. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER, 
By E..D. E. N. Sovrmwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., &c 
——— 
CHAPTER XX. 
As earth pours freely to the sea 
Unfailing streams of wealth untold, 
So tlows my constant love to thee. 
Gia@ thatits very sands are gold. 
For lingering on some distant dawn, 
My triumph comes more sweet than lato 
When all these early mists withdrawn, 
Thy soul shall know me—I can wait. 
Anon. 

Tus uext day was Sunday—tlicir firyt Sabbath at 
sca. 
Theve was divine worship in the dining-saloon ; 
ind all the passengers, and as many of the officers and 
men as could’ be spared from the necessary duty of 
working the’ ship, attended in their best clothes. 

ivother Ely conducted the devotions, and Brother 
Breton preached the sermon. 

After the morning service came the. early dinner, 
aud after that the pleasant promenade on deck. 

The weather was very fine, and all our little party 
of missionaries had by this time found their sea-limbs, 

even the young women could walk the rolling 
deck almost as well as the “ old salts.” 

The day was warm and bright for October, and the 
ship was running freely before a fair-wind. 

Our young voyagers enjoyed the bright sky, the blue 
sea,and the fresh air, much too keenly to think of 
going down below for a good while. 

The newly married couples paired off in good, old- 
fasioned Darby and Joan style, each little wife lean- 
ing on the arm of her husband. 

Miss Conyers walked aft, and sat down on an arm- 
chest near the bulwarks,and watched the blue »waves 
as they gave chase, leaping playfully, and breaking 
iuto foam against the sides of the great ship. 

Justin Rosenthal saw where she sat, and walked to- 
wards her. 

She knew well that he was coming, but gave no 
sign of recognition. 

A slight smile played over his earnest face as he 
paused before ler, watching her for a moment before 
ke spoke. 

lie understood Britomarte thoroughly, yet he con- 
tinued to study her as though ske were quite a uew 
aud unknown volume to him. 

His smile seemed to say: “I know very well that 
you are acting a part at variance with your own true, 
womanly nature ;” bat not then would he give utter- 
ance to that thought. 

Bowing gravely, he inquired : 

“ Miss Conyers, will you walk ?” 

‘‘No thank you,” she answered, speaking coldly, 
without looking at bimy-yet- trembling visibly, as she 
always did when he addressed her. 

“ "shen will you talk?” he inquired, seating him- 
self on another chest beside her. 

Now she did look up, her splendid dark grey eyes 
really blazing with resentment for an instant, and 
then veiled beneath their long, dark lashes, as she 
turned them away. 

That flashing and averted glance’said, as plainly as 
words could have spoken, “I have q great mind to 
get up and go away, only that to do so would be to 
attach too much importance to your intrusion.” 

And so she sat still, and Justin exerted himself to 
interest her, and she sbon fell under the influence of 
ithe master mind that knew so well how ‘to hold her 
spell-bound. He broached mo subject personal to 
himself or to her. 

The matter of his conversation profoundly inter- 
ested Ler, while Lis manner soothed and re-assured 
her. 

And so, when by-and-by, he broke off from his didac- 
tic discourse and suddenly said : 

“But iudeed you should avail yourself of this fine 
weather to take some exercise, It may not last, you 
know. Ina few days, or hours even, we may have @ 
change, when you will oe confined to the cabin. Let 
me persuade you to walk. Take my arm.” 


Britomarte almost unconsciously arose, and allowed. 








him to draw her hand through his arm,and lead her 
in the wake of Mr. and Mrs. Ely and Mr. and Mrs. 
Breton, who were still promenading. 

“ Well, go on, if ‘you please, Mr. Rosenthal, with 
what you were saying,” said Britomarte, lookiug up 
eagerly into his face, and feeling so deeply interested 
in the subject of 'their discourse as scarcely to know 
that they had left their seats, aud were promenading 
the deck arm-in-arm. ’ 

“I was saying—ves, I was saying—What was it 
I was saying, now?” pondered ‘Justin, in droll’ por- 
plexity ; for oh! ah! and alas! aud all the inter- 
jections at the end of them, Justin had forgotten what 
he had been saying, though it had interested Brito- 
marte so deeply. 

In his delight at having succceded in fixing her 
attention, in getting her up to walk, in feeling her 
hand rest composedly upon his arm, he had ungrate- 
fully forgotten the very’ means by which he had 
achieved his triamph. 

‘Vo tell the truth, Justin did not care a pin for this 
particular subject that he had just been discussing 
with Britomarte. 

“T was saying—I was saying+Biess me, what 
was it? It has quite slipped my memory,” said Justin, 
in laughing contusiéu. 

“You were saying that thé - Female. Medival Col- 
lege——” 

a Ah, yes !—that it will’ be a success!” exclaimed 
Justin, glad to get the cue, and to;throty in'a word of 
encouragement for an enterprise that he kiew was 
very dear to Britomarte’s heart. 

“ Will be a success?» It must! in spite of all the 
opposition, persecution, ridicule, insult, that is heaped 
upon the devoted heads of those few brave) young 
women who are the pioneers of our sexinto the field 
of labour—it must be a success!” exclaimed Britomarte; 
fervently. And at it they went with all their hearts 
and heads! 

As for Britomarte, she was now all, the champion! 
too deeply int¢rested in the subject they» were dis- 
cussing to be at allinterested in uer lover. 

So forgetful was sheof him and of his reeent love- 
making, that in the earuestness of her argument, she 
steadily gazed up into his eyes, waiting for response; 
and involuntarily pressed his arm. to quickem: his per- 
ceptions, which process only threw all his thoughts 
into confusion—delightfu: confusion, owever, which 
he would not have exchanged forthe most intellectual 
order. 

As for Justin, he would have talked Buddhism, 
Paganism, Mahommedanism, or avy or every other 
ism, with her, for the sake of having her close to bis 
side, of feeling her arm vibrate upon his ,owa, of 
watching her eyes burn and flash, or melt and become 
suffused with tears, of seeing her cheeks flush and pale 
and her bosom heave and fall, with the fire, the 
fervour, the ..earnestness of - her young, ardent, 
enthusiastic soul. But though himself moved and 
shaken by the love she had inspired, the passion she 
had aroused, he was wise eiongh and strong enough 
to control lis feelings and guard his face; to keep on 
the safe plane of intellectual discussion, and avoid the 
forbidden ground of love. 

Ab, but he felicitated himself upon this discovery 
that he had just made—namely, that so loug as he 
avoided the dangerous subject of love in the presence 
of the man-hater, and discoursed. of. reforms to the 
young reformer, he might walk and talk with Brito- 
marte Conyers as often and as long as he wished to 

60. 

On this occasion they walked and talked while the 
time slipped unheeded away, and the sun descended 
towards his splendid setting. ; 

They walled and talked until, Mr. and Mrs. Ely 
grew tired and went below, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Breton, who remarked to each ‘other, as they went 
down into the cabin: 

“ That will be a match yet, see if.it @on’t!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Breton, “and they) might be 
married on shipboard here, as well .as at any other 
place. How fortunate there are two clergyman: at 
hand!” 

“Very! I hope they will bridg matters to:a crisis 
soon, and then we ‘shall have another young couple 
in the cabin!” said Mr. Breton. : 

“Which will make everything so much more 
sociable and pleasant,” said Mrs. Ely. 

“But for all that { do not think Miss Conyers is 
disposed to marry,” observed Mr. Bly, remembering 
his own rebuff, but wisely refraining from mention- 
ing it. 


“Disposed to marry, my dear? Why, of course 


not! What young lady is éver disposed. to marty ? 
But a sense of duty might induce her to consent. One 
who, like her, is called to the work of the ministry 
among the heathen, certainly requires a legal protector, 
just as Brother Rosenthal, if he joins our mission, will 
require a help-meet. I think the whole affair is quite 
providential,” said Mrs. Ely. a5iDy 

And s0, gathered around their cabin-teble, the 








little party of missionaries discussed the very problo- 
matical question of a marriage between Jastin Rosen- 
thal and Britomarte Conyers. 

And meanwhile the subjects of their conversation, 
unconscious of the honour that was done them, 
walked and talked on the deck until’ the sun wen: 
down beneath the western wave in goldet glory, aud 
the moon arose in the east in silver splendour. They 
walked and talked until the gathering shades of night 
warned them to go below. cat 

Just.as they were about to part at the head of the 
cabin-stairs, Justin so far forgot the reticence he had 
prescribed for himself as'to whisper : 

“It has been a very delightful afternoon. 
that you have enjoyed it equally with myself.” 

The moment he had spoken these words he re- 
pented of them, but it was too late. 

Her whole manner changed ; its warmth and aban- 
don wete gone; she froze in an instant. 

She answered, coldly:and candidly : 

“It has been a pleasant afternoon. » I liked to 
discuss with you the su that lie so near’ my— 
conscience.” (She would not’ have owned to having 
a heart updu any consideration; at Ieast, not to » 
natural enemy, who was ready to take udvantace of 
such a concession; so she said conscience.) “Yes, I 
liked to discuss: with you the subjects'that lie so near 
my conscience, and.Dliked your views °° But I telt 
you frankly, Mr. Rosenthal, that I feel:I: may havo 
done wrong in monopolizing so much of your con- 
versation this afternoon, remetnbéring what passed 
between us yesterday,” sheadded, referring, of course, 
to Justin's proposal and her own rejection. 

* Phen, do not remember it, Miss, Conyers. Let-it 
be forgotten. Surely; you aud I, thrown together on 
this ship, to be daily companions for many months to 
come—surely, I say, we may meet as ordinary ac- 
quaintances, and discuss, .as' intelligent «human 
beings, the great questions affecting human ‘destiny. 
Surely; we may do this without any improper intru- 
sion on my part, or any departure from fixed principles 
on yours; may wenot ?” said Justin, earnestly, 

“Yes, certainly, we may do so wit mutual 
advantage., Only,;, Mr, Rosenthal, I wish you to 
understand that Iam): not: inconsistent; that what E 
said yesterday, IL: mean to-day; and when we meot 
and talk, it must be as ordinary acquaintances, intelli- 
gent companions, and no more. You may think 
there is a great deal of: vanity and: egotism in what 
I say; but -if-you think so, 1 caunot lielp it. I must 
speak frankly, aid make my position, clearly under- 
stood. ‘To omit to do so would be very wrong.” 

“You are very clearly understood, Miss @onyers,” 
said Justin, with a smile ; and if in his deeper know- 
ledge of human nature, and of her nature, bis words 
would admit ofa double meaning, he must:be pardoned 
for using them, forin fact he hada very “aggravating * 
lady-love to deal with. . 

She went down into the cabin. 

He, walked forward to inhale a little longer the 
exhilarating air of the upper deck, and also to enjoy 
his own thoughts. 

‘Very well, my queen,” he smiled to: himself, “ I 
will keep my word with you! Indeed I have a great- 
mind to bind my soul by a vow that I will never again 
ask you to be my wife, but will threw the responsibility: 
of the proposal upon you !” 

And in,,all, this there: was not the least degree 
of a young man’s yanity, but the la faith the 
brighest hope, and the fondest love for Britoraarte. 

The tea-bell eronsed him from his reverie and he 
went back to the head of the, cabin stairs.and waited: 
for his companions. 

Mr and Mrs. Breton and Mr. and Mrs, Ely came up- 
and walked.in pairs to the diming-saloon. 

When Britomarte appeared, alone, Justin, without: 
even so much said.as, * by your leave,” silently, as a 
matter of. course, drew her. hand withip. his arm.and 
led her to the tea-table. " 

After tea they had an evening service, when Brother 
Breton led the prayers and gave out the hymns, and 
Brother Ely read the Scriptures aud. preached, the 
sermon. I #2} 

And thus elosed the first Sabbath at sea. 

Monday, and many days after Monday, wore passed. 
in this way :— 

First, breakfast. in the dining-saloon, where the 
passengers always met the captain aud: some of his 
officers, and where the wholo company passed an 
eae. sround the table, in, eating,!drinking, aud con- 
versing gaily. I oni 

Next, if the weather was fine, came the passengers’ 
promenade on deck, where, wrapped in their warmest 
shawls, they would walk for an ‘hour or two. |. 

| Sometimes Britomarte and Justin,would walk and 
talk together as on that Sunday. afternoon, -but more 
frequently they would join the Bretons and the Elys. 
_ After the promenade the young women would go 
down in the cabin and enga;:e in. needle-work, uutil 


T hope 


| dinner-time, when again. there. was.@ cheerful re- 


union around the diyuer-table, ( 
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“In the afternoon, if the weather was warm enough’ 
they brought their needle-work and books ‘on decks 
and the ladies sewed, while the gentlemen, or one of 
them, read aloud. Then came’a prolonged sitting over 
the tea-table. 

Their evenings were spent in the cabin, the ladies 
sewing, knitting, or crocheting, and one of the gentle- 
men reading alouG to the ethers; mostly from books 
of travels in India, or histories of missions founded 
there, or biographies of missionaries who had lived, 
laboured, and died ‘there. 

Occasionally ‘the entertainment was varied by 
readings from the poets, given by Britomarte, or 
little concerts, of which Miss Conyers was the prima 
doma. Brother Ely possessed a flute, upon which he 
practised with much Tess excruciating torture “to 
the ears of listening victims than young amateurs 
usually succedd in inflicting. But the flute sounded 
best on those few’ evenings when the mild air per- 
mitted them to hear it by moonlight or starlight on 
deck. 

Of these little evening parties in the cabin Justin 
Rosenthal always formed one. He had no berth in 
their cabin, and therefore no business there without a 
special invitation; but either Brother Ely or Brother 
Breton took great care that this special invitation 
should never be wanting. If either, or both of them, 
had once forgotten to give it, they would have heard 
of the neglizence from Sister one or the other. 

Our missionaries were’ so well satisfied with their 
own marriéd States, “that they were amiably desirous 
of making’ Justin and” Britomarte’partakers of the 
blessings Of matrimony. And they ‘did’ all they 
could, in #quiet jay; to farther that object. 

Certainly, they were the most innocent and obvious 
match-makers in’ the world. Justin saw the drift of 
all their mancettyres, and he was somewhat disturbed 
Britomarte s!)ould also see it, and take alarm, and 
hold him off at a greater distance than ever she had 
done before. 

But his uneasiness was without good grounds. 
Britomarte had never lived fn an atmosphere of match- 
making, and’ knew nothing about tlie process’ by 
which two people are guided like two sheep towards 
each other, until almost unawares they find themselves 
united “for better, for worse,” and for life. 

But one unlucky day, as tlie spirit of mischief 
would have it, Mrs. Breton had the ill-fortune to 
speak to Miss Conyers on the subject of the desired 
marriage. - 

It was in the middle of the day, when the two 
young women were alone—sitting at néedle-work 
around their cabin-table. 

“It is very monotonous, this long sea-voyage,” 
said Mrs. Breton, yawning. “I wish we bad some 
little variety. “Britomarte, when is that wedding to 
come off? Now, that would be something to rouse 
us.” 

“Did you speak to me, Martha?” said Miss 
Conyers, with sdme difficulty, waking up from a deep, 
dream-like réverie. 

o Yes; ‘I inquired when this wedding is to come 
off!” 

“ What wedding, my dear ?” 

“ Yours, to be sure, and Mr. Justin Rosenthal’s.” 

The brow of thé 'man-hater reddened. 

“ There is no question of a wedding between Mr. 
Nosenthal #ud myself,” she answered, coldly. 

“Oh, isn’t there, though ? Well, there will be, or 
there ought to be; ‘for it is easy to see that you two 
were made for ézeh other, and that he is devoted to 
you. To be’sure, there is no such hurry with you 
two as there was with us two, who, the Society thought, 
ought to marry before starting. You met here on the 
ship, and you Lave along voyage before you. Still, 
I should think that’ you would both be happier, once 
you were married. e should be pleased to see you 
so, I know!” rattled on poor little Mrs. Breton, with- 
out looking up from her work, and consequently 
we seeing how deeply she had offended the man- 

ater. y 

Yet, as I said before, Miss Conyers was incapable 
of resenting any offence from one of her own sex; 
ies pity and sympathy with them all was too real atid 
leep. ‘ 


Pp. 

She reserved all her outspoken indignation for the 
“natural enenty.” 

Now she governed the anger that swelled her 
bosom, and Whicli ‘was really anger against the ‘idea 
presented rather than against. the well-meaning little 
—— bin préseated it, and she answered, gravely 
ab mtly : 

“There is no possibility of'a marriage, either now 
or ever, between Mr. Rosenthal and myself. “I am 
Very sorry that our.occasional companionship should 
have led you into such ah error as to suppose that 
there could be?” : 

“But why not? It wonld be such a snitable 
match,” persisted poor Martha Breton, all unconscious 
por = i was taxing the patience of the forbearing 

- Tr. ‘< . . af 





‘Because for one reason—I will never marry any 
man so long as the present laws of marriage prevail. 
Moreover, so long as these laws prevail I will use all 
the influence I possess to prevent other women from 
marrying,” said woman’s young cliampion, firmly. 

“ But, Britomarte, you shock me beyond measure! 
Prevent women from marrying! prevent women from 
fulfilling the vory first law of God given to man! 
Why, the very first Divine institution on earth was 
that of marriage. And the very first command given 
to man was toincrease and multiply and replenish the 
earth. Why, what are yeu thinking of? You—a 
Christian missionary to the heathen!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Breton, in unbounded astonishment, and some righteous 
indignation. 

“Tam thinking,” replied the marriage renouncer, 
calmly and patiently, “I am thinking that this law 
of marriage and multiplication was given to man 
before siu brought death and all our woes into tlhe 
world, and very long before the iniquitous laws 
enacted by man made marriage for woman a state of 
slavery, and worse than slavery ; a state of nonentity.” 

“Britomarte, what do you mean? Slavery! 
uonentity! Is a young girl less of a free and re- 
sponsible }uman being when she becomes by marriage 
a beloved wife and au honoured mother ?” 

“Yes; very much Iess's0. A free maiden, by 
marriage, becomes in’ one sense, a slave, since she 
lapses into the personal property-of her husband; and 
in another sense she becomes a nonentity, since she 
can own nothing in her own name, and do nothing 
legally on her own responsibility.” 

“* Ah, Britomarte! how can you say such dreadful 
thiugs? I amsure I do not’feél'us if I had lowered 
myself at allin marrying Brother Breton; but raised 
myself in every way indeed. I was a poor lonely 
orphan girl, and now [ am a cherished wife.” 

“ But you were free, and now you are bound! You 
were your own mistress, and now you have a master!” 
murmured the man-hater, as if musing within herself 
rather than speaking to her companion. 

“A master! Oh, Britomarte, if you knew how 
little of a master be ig! how much he thinks of me! 
how good he is to me, bless him! I hope I shall 
make him a good wife. Iam sure I shall never be 
sorry for marrying Brother Breton.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Conyers, tenderly, “if you 
are satisfied, I am pleased; so do not let us pursue 
this subject. I did not willingly enter upon it, for in 
your case it is too late, and therefore useless, to discuss 
the question of a woman’s position in marriage.” 

“Yes; but [ must discuss it now.. You have stirred 
mo up, you know, and I wish to be informed why 
you think Iam a slave, or a piece of property, ora 
nonentity, because I am a wife,” persisted Martha 
Breton. 

“ Because you actually are so, in law, whether 
you are or are not conscious of the fact. You belong 
to your husband as absolutely as any of his chattels 
belong to him. Iam sorry you insist on my sayiug 
these cruel things—cruel because useless in your 
case,” said Miss Conyers, gently. 

‘ But they are not cruel. I like the idea of belong- 
ing to my husband and having him to love me and 
take care of me. Ah! if you only knew how desolate 
I ielt when I belonged to no one! But then 1 am 
not intelectual, like you are, Britomarte. I am only 
a poor little thing. And I think it was very kind of 
Brother Breton to take me, on any terms,” said the 
missionary’s wife. 

“ Well, my dear, as I said before, if you are happy, 
Tam satisfied with your happiness, without wishing 
to question its quality. Let us drop the subject,” said 
Miss Conyers, wearily, for little Mrs. Breton’s manner 
of thinking and speaking on the great subject of 
woman’s riglts fatigued and discouraged woman’s 
earnest champion. 

“Oh no, please! “You said just now that a wife 
could own no property in her own name, and do no 
legal act on her own responsibility.” 

“ Yes, F said so.” 

“ But, you see, it doesn’t affect us—poor us! We 
have ne property at all, except the clothes-we wear,” 
laughed Mrs. Breton, 

“ Well, since you will hear it, the very clothes on 
your back do not lawfully belong to you; but to your 
Se eetugtiar cat it a cal 

on ger, the very needle in your han 

aoe awilny yours, but Mint any, your very hand it- 
self is ‘not ‘yours, but his, "as is all you once pos- 
sessed; but no longer. In the ma‘ 

ceremony the man is made to say to his bridé— 
‘With all my worldly I thee endow,’ and he 
foreswears himself, for he does exactly the opposite 
thing to what he says. ‘He should say, if he spoke 
the truth—* Of thee and all thy worldly goods I take 

on. 


“Oh, Britomarte! how severe, how unjust, even, 
youare! If you only knew Brother Breton, you 
would think bett/ rof all men. I could tell you such 
things of him! Why, sooner than take the smallest 





article from me, ho would give me all he possesses ; 
he would, indeed, bless him! He wants to be giving 
me always; but he has so little to give, poor 
fellow! Oniy the other day, when the wind blew so 
hard on deck, and he couldn’t get me to go downstairs— 
notwithstanding that le is my master, and I am bound 
to obey him, as you say———” 

“Yes; in law he is your master, and you aro 
bourd to obey him. ‘I'he fact is undeniable,” inter- 
rupted ‘the man-hater, rising in disgust. 

But then quickly repressing her indignation, she 
added, gently : 

“ My dear, good little creature, you have fallen into 
the hands of a kind master. If you are happy, 
heaven keep you so! Only do not plan out any 
such destiny for me. “I have not humility enough to 
accept it.” , 

Saying this, Britomarte went into her state-room 
and shut the door. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The times are out of joiut! Oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right! 
Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Ery came out of her room, followed by Judith, 
who had been in there holding hanks of Berlin wool 
for that lady to wind. 

Mrs, Ely sat down to the table and took up the 
half-knit shawl that she had in progress, aud joined 
the end of the new ball of wool upon it, and resumed 
the work. 

Judith went about the cabin, dusting and polishing 
according to her custom of busy idleness; for, in 
truth, the sea-wind liad Jong since blown away every 
vestige of dust from the ship, and all the metals were 
as bright as mirrors. 

“I do believe that Britomarte is a man-hater,’ 
Mrs. Breton to her friend. 

“A man-hater ?” echoed Mrs. Ely, looking up from 
her knitting. 

* Yes, 1 man-ater,” repeated Mrs. Breton. 

“A man-ater,” gasped Judith, opening her mouth 
and eyes, and staring at the speakers, while she sus- 
pended her work to listen. “Sure, do they mean she 
‘ates men ? And will that be the raison she is going 
to the Cannibal Islands, where the same is lawful 
diet, even in Lent? MHooly S’int Pater, but one lives 
and larns in this world. We had a luny on board 
once, but she wasn’t a man-ater sure!” muttered 
Judith, as she set herself to hear some horrid mystery 
connected with the name of Miss Biddy Martin. 

For “ Biddy Martin” was Judith’s rendering of the 
outlandish name, Britomarte. 

“What an idea! Why do you think Britomarto a 
man-hater? I cannot think that pure, tender, noblo 
creature hating anything. Why do you think she is 
a man-hater ?” inquired Mary Ely. 

But Martha Breton caught sight of Judith’s open 
mouth and distended eyes, and with a glance over 
her shoulder, murmured low:; 

“T will tell you some other time, when we are 
alone.” 

And she immediately changed the conversation. 

As Judith had not heard Mrs. Breton’s low-toned 
words, she took no offence, but resumed her dusting 
and polishing, keeping her ears open meanwhile to 
catch up any word that might throw light upon that 
ghostly suspicion of man-eating. 

“ And where does she get the men to ate, itself ?” 
pondered Judith. “ Bedad and I'llniver belave a word 
of it, at all. It’s jist a bit of slandher entirely. The 
likes iv her is to good a crayture to ate men, forby 
she was crazy; and she’s too sinsible intirely to be 
crazy.” 

So days and weeks passed. They were sailjng 
towards the sun, and the climate was growing warmer 
every day. 

One fine morning, when Britomarte was walking 
alone on the upper deck, she was startled by hearing 
cries of rage and distress. There were two voices—a 
man’s angry roar, and a woman's frightened sob. 

It roused her peculiar mania to fury. She started 
upon her feet and listened—the blood rushed to her 
brow, her heart throbbed, her head burned, her eyes 
flashed! She made a dash to go down to the lower 
deck, from whioh the noise proceeded. < 

She met Judith Riordon full tilt at the head of the 
ladder. , 
“What is all this noise, Judith?” she inquired, 
sternly. 3 

Judith, whose hands were full of fresh towels and 
fresh water-jugs, stopped to set down her burden 
for a moment and recover her breath, before she , 


’ 


said 


answered : 
“ Sure, thin, ma’am, it’s only Mike Mullony in his 
” 


ink. 

“What is he doit z?” breathlessly inquired the 
champion, with her.b nd still upon the side-ropes to 
steady her in gf ing down below. 

“Sure it is bating/ ier he is! He’s always at it when 
the dhrop’s into him. ’ 
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“Do you mean to say that he is beating lis wife!’ 
blazed the man-bater. 

“Sure, ma’am, you know when the dhrop’s in, the 
sinse is ont.” 

“ Is he beating her, I ask you?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I believe he’s after stopping now. I 
don't hear any more noise,” pleaded Judith. 

“Why doesn’t the captain interfere {o prevent this 
brutal violence to a woman?” 

“ And so he would, sure, only it’s her husband.” 

“‘Oh, I see!—her master, who has a right to do 
what he likes with hisown! And the captain, being 
@ man, and a master, too, for all I know, sym 
with the brute!” said the man-hater, bitterly. 

“ Sure, ma’am, the captain is a nice jintleman in- 
tirely, but he wouldn't demane himself by 
and making betwixt a man and his wife, ‘specially in 
the forecastle. It’s none of his" business,” argued 
Judith. 

**T tell you, as I told you before, it is his business, 
and my business, and your business, and everybody's 
business, to prevent such brutality. And I will inter- 
fere, if nobody else does, to prevent a repetition of 
this outrage.” 

“ Better not, ma'am,” urged Judith. 

“Follow me,” cried the roused champion, and she 
flew down the ladder to the lower deck, where she 
found the poor creature in the grasp of a drunken 


“Let that woman go, you monstrous villain! This 
instant, I say. You deserve death, you demon!” 
cried the young champion, in an authoritative voice, 
standing before them; her teeth were set, her eyes 
concentrated and gleaming, and her face ashen pale 
with the deep passion of indignation that filled her 
young brave soul. 

At her command, the man drepped his hand from 
the woman as suddenly as if it had been struck off ; 
and he stood amazed and ashamed in the presence of 
Miss Conyers. 

“Shame! shameon you, man, for raising your 
band against your wife. How can you ever looka 
‘woman in the face again? You should go and hide 
your head for very shame!” said Britomarte, with 
withering scorn. 

He stood and took it all in a very humble and 
hang-dog manner, venturing only to mutter in self- 
defence: 

“Sure it was her own fault entirely, ma’am. 

“ Oh, of course, it was her fault! Her fault that 
ehe is beaten aad bruised within an inch of her life ! 
it is always the woman's fault, according to men! It 
always was, from the time of Adam down to the time 
of Mister Mullony! And it always will be, I sup- 
pose! You disgrace to humanity!—to be brutal [ 
enough to strike your wife, and then mean enough to 
excuse yourself by laying the blame on your victim! 
And now [I will tell you what, Mr. Mullony, since 
that is your name, if ever you venture to raise your 
wicked band against your wife again while you are 
im this ship, as sure as Heaven sees us now, I will 
epeak to Captain McKenzie, and have you put inirons 
and kept in irons until we reach some port where you 
ean be put ashore and turned loose,” said Britomarte, 


ly. 
The culprit looked really abashed and mortified. 
Be had not another word to say in his own defénce. 
He stood with his head drooping upon his chest. 
Mistress Mullony had been weeping behind her 
during the whole scene qull om, whea she 
euddenly dropped her apron, stuck up her arms 
a@kimbo, turned upon her astonished champion, and 
Glazed forth as follows: 
“Ye will, will ye? Ye'll have him put in irons!, 
—my Mike. And who gave the likes of you lave to 
betwane me and my man? You're quanc of 
doe cabif, are ye? Well, then, go quane it there, 
and 
, a 


out iv the forecastle, if you don’t. waht a 
lack eyes——" i 
! whight, woman! Have some respect.,|' 
Sure she is right entirely,” whispered. |’ 
ing bis hand in a restrail 
u 
Sure Fill give it 


r. 
erself, Mi int. 

at call fas the kes iv her to come 

me own man. Qh, I'll tach 

: the making a erous 
demonstration towards her unfortunate companion. 

But the man’s restraining hand was on her while 
be = to Miss Conyers: 

“If you plaze, ma'am, you'd betther lave this. Syre 
i&‘eno place fora lady. And when her te "8 UP, 
I wouldn't like to go bail to what she wouldn't do. 

* “Poor creature!” murmured woman’s r 
champion, gazing i upon her un- 
grateiul protegée ; what she says 
ar does.” 


~ “Ah, thin, and why couldn't ye hold yer tongue 
itself?” demanded the man of his wife, as soon as 
Mies Conyers had left them. ‘Sure the lady was in 


the right iv it. It wasa big baste I was intirely to 


éwane te, 


co 
“she knows not 





be bating of you stall, at all, the evil one burn me! 
And the lady was right, and I'll niver do it again !” 

“ Whisht, honey! it was the pa 8 not 
yerself at all, at all. And aven so, what had the 
likes of her to come chastizing iv you foreninst me? 
What does a girleen.know? And who is she, to be 
sure, Judy Riordon ?” inquired the woman, turning 
suddenly to the stewardess, whe stood there rolling ber 
apron, and paper) Be th dismay. 

“ They do call her Biddy Martin, the man-ater; but 
I'll niver belave it iv her, niver!” answered Judith,, 
in a low, hashed voice of awe. . 

“ Biddy Martin, the man-ater!” echoed Mistress 
Mullony, iu perplexity. 

“ Yes, sure.” 


“ The man-ater?” again questioned the woman. 
“ Yes, I tell ye.” 
“Sure, does she ate men?” laughed the woman, 


incredulously. 

“ Bedad they say so! But I'll never belave it iv 
her at all, at all! Sure it’s a joke, or it’s a slandher, 
one or the ither; for it can’t be thrue!” 

“Paix, then, I thought she’d ate the head of meself 
whin she stood there foreninst me, looking so fero- 
cious!” said Mike. 

“A man-ater! And that will be the raison why 
they send her away to live in the Cannibal Islands, 
where they are all man-aters !” ed Mrs. Mullony. 
arriving at the very same conclusion that Judith 
reached before her. 

“But I tell you I'll never belave it iv her! niver! 
T’ve watched her. She ates very little mate anyhow ! 
And, sure she’s not so fond of men as to want to ate 
them ; quite the contrary, iadade! It'll be only a 
joke, or a slandher, they’ve got up on her,” persisted 


Judith. 


“Yes, that will be it!” agreed Mr. Mullony. “ And 
sure she's afther taching me one lesson! Tl 
niver sthrike Biddy again! Sure Biddy’s the apple 
iv me eye and the core iv my heart; but I niver 
thought harm iv batin’ her when the drink was in, 
itself, till the girleen made me see what a bhrute I was 
intirely! Sure I couldn't riz me eyes to her face at 
all, whin she sthood there forninst me, like one iv the 
Lord’s angry angels! Faix and Ul) niver sthrike 
Biddy ag’in, to be made to feel like a brute baste as L. 
was afore a girleen !” added Mike 

So, thoi woman’s earnest young champion had 
gone away from the scene of action, 

and di ed, yet she had really 
better than she had hoped, as most reformers do, 
though the result of their action may not be immedi- 
ately seen. 

She had accomplished good work. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VOW OF THE HERON. 


On the twenty-fifth of September, 1338, at a quarter 
before four o'clock ia the evening, the great hali of the 
Palace of Westminster was as yet lighted by four 
torches, placed in iron fimgs or , cramped i 
the angles of the walls; the flickering and uucertain 
glimmer could scarcely pape md obscurity caused 
by the shortening pgs wards the end of 

| for 


to 
light was F a he half 
oe 


ight be 
busy covering with the choicest meats and 
wines of 
at 


that epoch, long table, elevated at three 


ite eh creates ata 
to 


When these preparations wer hed, the steward 
entered. groraly by = side-door and peas ee 
soe bn je, in r to assure Aimeall t 
every thi read thoes ie 4 


wigted, be 4 


ie cictae 4 to fam wlth 
dignity of © mas who Leow’ Ube tape 


Way upon | funeti 


m. bear > at = { 

maelyes on the s: bb ottiers. inal) 
ind b n, two rald ‘ rec ret 

fe ee, Leo ae eared, Frew, 


ood ror “Maks way for my La to lg, a 
, the Queen of a werd JUL 
Wa ‘wil, loaiog on hip 


At the same moment, K. 


with Phillips of Hainault, 


this | news of him, 


arm, They were followed by the 
knights and ladies of the court 

was at this epoch one of the Dory in the 
nobly. valour, and ‘beauty. pe the 

the hall, the king and queen separated, 


along o sides of the table, 
end. ey were followed ‘in th 
arrived at the 


7] 


fein Bett pa 

uy m ; id, 

to aUsity atiattian’ niteove@ainy, the orders of their 
masters. 


Edward was so much ere yar in his thoughts, that 
the first course was removed b Fas oxic be that 
vacant, and that one 


guest was missing at his royal feast. 
' However, after 


dared to yo 9 
gh afk ge Fong 

of fifty an inst 
an te expression upon the beautiful Alice of 
Grafton, seated between her father, Count d'Erby, aud 
her knight, Peter,de Montagne, to whom, as a reward 
for his good and services, the king nad just given 
the Countship of Salisbury, and finally remained fixed 
with surprise upon bay Sarre’ near him, which each 
one had disputed the honour of filling, and which, 
nevertheless, bad remained omipty, 

The sight changed, doubtless; the order of the 
gy which the mind of Edward was following, 
for cast over the whole assembly a glance of 
inquiry, to which no one responded. Seeing then 
that a direct d was necessary to obtain a correct 
explanation, he turned towards a young and noble 

who was carving before the queen. 

“Sir Walter Manny,” said he, “know you, per- 
chance, what important business sepsives us to-day 
of the presence of our guest and co Oount Robert 
of Artois? Has he recovered the favour of our 
uncle, King Philip, of France, and has he been in 
such haste to leave our island, that he has forgotten 
Se re ST ae Mu, 

Me ume, ” replied io Manny, 
my Jord, the Count Robert, would not have forgotten 
so easily that King Edward has the Taser to 

ive him an asylum, which, thro ear of 5 
hilip, the counts of Auvergne and of Fla 
refused to him.” 

“T have, however, only done that which I ought. 
Count Robert is of royal lineage, since he descends 
from King Louis VIII,, and it was the Ieast I 
could do to receive him. Moredver, the merit 
of hospitality is less in me than it wopld have 
eee, fe petnose whom see fale sae meet 
England is, through the favour of ven, an 
island tains 


which no one 


more difficult to conquer than the moun 
of Auvergne and the marshes of Flanders, and can 
brave with impunity the wrath of our suze King 
Philip. But, no matter, 1am not the sixious to 
know what has become af our guest; lave you apy 

“ Pardon, sire!” replied the count, “ but you ask 
me a question to which I cannot make a re- 

. For some time, my eyes have been 60 much 
beauty of one face, niy ears | 


ee 


the melody of one * : 


king. 
” continued Salisbury, “ Wil- 
ing, addressing directly the 


iver traine oly ot 
"a that ?” asked the king. 


“Tae, on 
dott eh ang cn at 


ng,” said the young knigh eis 
x ys i a ete 


t 
2 in him the symptoms of # hope- 


re: 





said William, blushing. 
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“Traly,” said Alice, with nalve curiosity; “if that 
isso, L wishi to be:your confidant.” 

“ Take! pity.on mie, instead of rallying me,” mur- 
mured » in @ stifled voice, at the same time 
stepping back @ pace, and putting his hand to his 
eyes, to hide two great-tears, which trembled in his 


lashes. ‘ 

“Poor boy !” said Alice,“ it appears to be a serions 
thing.” i 

“The moat serious,” replied the Count of Salisbury, 
with apparent gravity; ‘(but William. is a discreet 
bachelor, and I forewarn.you that you will only know 
bis secret when you are bis aunt.” 

Alice blushed in her.turn. ; ; 

“Then all.is ” gaid the king. “The 
hunt will have carried him to Gravesend, and we will 
i breakfast.” 
mistaken,” said Count 
in the ante-chamber" 


your highness is: 
John, of Hainault, “for I hear 
something like. the 
welcome,” yarns the king. 
Atthe same moment, the folding-door of 
hall was thrown open, and Count Robert, 
cently attired, entered, followed by. two minstrels, 
playing the viol; behind them walked two young and 
noble maidens, beating upon a silver platter a roasted 
heron, the longbeak and claws. of which had been 
left on, in order that it might be more easily recog- 


nized. 

Finally, behind the maidens, came, leaping and 
grimacing, a juggler, who accompaxied the minstrels 
by striking upon a tamborine. 

Robert of Arteis commenced making the tour of 
the table, slowly followed by this singular cortége, 
and near the who was regarding him 
with astonishment, he made.a sign to the two maidens 
to deposit the heron before him. 

Edward sprang rather than rose up, and turning 
towards Rebert of Artois, he regarded him with eyes 
sparkling with anger; but seeing that ‘his glance 
could.not lower that of the 

‘What does this mean, our guest?” he cried, in a 
quivering voice. ‘“‘ Do they repay hospitality thus in 
T'rance?. And jis a miserable:heron, whose flesh my 
falcons and my.:dogs despise, royal game, that it 
should be served before us?” 

“ Listen, sire !” said Count Robert, in a firm, calm 
voice. “Itcame into my mind, when my falcon took 
this bird to-day, that the herou-was the most cowardly 
of birds, since it is afraid of its shadow, and whien it 
sees it following it ino-the sunlight, it cries and be- 
wails as if it was\ in danger of death ; then I thought 
ee +e gaging riage 
up tothe most cowardly o , 

Edward 


“Now,” continued ; Re appearing to 
notice this is not Edward of England, heir 
by his mother, Isabella, to the kingdom of France, and 
who, nevertheless, has not the: courage to recover it 
from Philip of Valois,’who. hag stolen it from him— 
is he not the most cowardly of ” 

A terrible silence sudteeded these words. All had 
risen, kiowing the violence of the king, and.all eyes’ 
were fixed upon :these two.men, oue of whom had 
just.said to the other words of such mortal. insult. 

However, all prevision was mistaken. The counte- 
nance of Edward ly gre 
his head, a8 if.to drive away the blushes which 
covered his. face;: then slowly placing’ his hand om 
Robert'ashouldér:.“ You are right,.count,” he said 
to him, ina hoHow voice.|.“‘I had forgotten that I 
was grandstn of:Charles ‘the Fourth of France; you 
make mexremetmber it: Thariks; and although the 
motive which impelsyou is rather your hate for 
Philip, who bas banished you, than your gratitude to: 
me who have received : Taw not the less ; 
ee ae thanks to you, it has come 


never fear, Iwill not forget it, and as f, 
the vow which I an»going to make. Be 


Everybody obeyed ; Edward and Robert alone re- 


mained standing. 
hen. 0 his chand 
7 cde i iro as. a omar 
been. placed before me 
most cowgrdly of birds, 


amere child. Eh, Count Robert! you wish-for battles 
and conflicts. Well, I promise you that neither 

hilles, nor Hector, nor Paris, nor Alexander of 

acedon, who conquered so many countries, will have 
committed on their routes such ravages as I will make 
in France; that is, unless it should please God, that I 
should die in the attempt, and before the accomplish- 
ment of my vow. I havesaid. Now take away the 
heron. Count, come and sit by me.” 

“ Not yetysire,” replied Robert; “the heron must 
make the tour of the table. There is, perhaps, some 
noble knight here, who will feel bound in honour to 
join his vow to that of the king.” 

At these he ordered the young maidens to 
take up _the silver platter, and set out again, 
followed by them and the who played the 
viol, while the maidens sang of Gilbert of Berneville ; 

aud, thus, they arrived bebi 
: » wha was seated, as we have 
Alice of Grafton. 
Artois and signed to the 
the heron e the knight. They 


ed, ‘ 

“Noble WY enid Robert, “you have heard 
what King E has.said. In the name of heaven, 
and of your lady, I Ba to vow by our heron!’ 

“You have done well,” Saiebary, “in adju 
ing me thus. Beautiful is the lady who. holds me 
bondage. She never yet told me that she loved 
me—never me aught, for I have never yet 
dared to ask for her love, Well, to-day I supplicate 
her to grant me a favour, it is to place her finger 
upon one of my eyes.” . 

“ Truly,” said Alice, tenderly, “a lady whose knight 
asks so respectfully cannot answer him with a re- 
- You have asked for one of my fingers, count ; 
I will be lavish towards here is all my hand.” 
Salisbury seized it kissed it several times, with 
transport; then he it, upon his face in such a 
way that it covered eed 


Alice smiled, not u action. ., 
Salis! * Do you believe this eye is 


con: “TI swear not to see 
the light with that eyaags T amin France. I 
swear that until that wind, nor pain, nor 
wound, shall force me to openit, and that until that 
moment I will combat with closed eye in tilt, tourna- 
ment, or battle. My vow is made, come what will. In 
your turn, will you not make ont 2” 

» 


“ Yes, my lord,” wephies = blashing,#Xewear 
burn rance, 

heart with ¢ oe freed with 

1 and; and asa 

onrist put, hore is iy. scarf, 

1e knee, and Alt bound 
, amid the a of the 
pn from before thé 

the same order, and 
and, his young 

he cortége stopped 


her cirdleerond 
whole table. 
Then Robert had the heror 


“Yes, indeed, brother,” rep 
“for I am banished, like you, 
lent assistance to Queen Isabella, When she recon- 
ered her kingdom of England. I swear, then, that 
if the king will accept me for marshal, and pass 
through my earldom of Hainault, I will conduct his 
army through the territories of France, which I would 
mot do for any other man. But if ever the King of 
‘rance, my only and true suzerain, recalls me, or re- 





listen to: 4: 
seated, m 
lords and nobles, eats unt: loos ewe T bag af : 
you ‘ 


kes my sentence of banishment, I pray my 
iephew Edward to release me from my word, which 
t will immediately reclaim.” 

* That is just,” said Edward, inclining his head. 


“T know that in and in heart you are more 
Fréothi thanEagitah.  Gwest, then, in 





for, by my crown, if the 1 Til relieve ; 
for; » case occur, relieve you 
of your vow Count Robert, pass the heron to Sir 
VM, elroy hey tf you please,” said the foung Kalght 
“for you know that one cannot keep two yore nee 
ve already” 1e—that ; mig} 





steam packet companies this year, viz,—five 
d's. and five to Inman’s, thre pri 
' ‘four each to the Royal rin 
a 


The queen turned to him, then, laughing—“ What 
do you want of me, count?” sail she, “and what do 
you come to ask of me? You know that a woman 
cannot make vows, since she is under the dominiom 
of amaster. Shame on her, then, who in such cir- 
cumstances would forget her duty so far as not to 
wait for the permission of her lord.” 

“Make your vows boldly,” said Edward, “and f 
Swear to you that from me you will always have aid, 
and never hindrance.” : 
“Well,” said the queen, “TE had not yet told yoo 
that I had hopes of becoming a mother. Now, listen 
to me, then; for, since yeu have authorized me to 
swear, I swear by heaven, that my child shall only 
come into the world upon the land of France, and if 
you have not the courage to conduct me there when 
the time comes, I swear again to stab myself with this. 
dagger, that I may keep my oath at the expense of 
the life of my child, and the safety of my soul. See, 
if you are rich enough in heirs to lose at the same 
your wife and child.” 
, ™ No one shall make any more vows,” cried Edward, 
in an altered voice. “ Enough of oaths like these, and 
may heaven forgive us!” 
“No matter,” said Robert of Artois, rising, “ I hope 
there are, thanks to my heron, more words pledged 
than are necessary, at this hour, to make King Philip 
repent eternally having driven me from —, 








WHERE TO STUDY. 


THe air ot a cellar is close, damp, musty, an@ 
vitiated; that of the house-top is clear, pure, 
bracing. Qn the surface of the earth the atmosphere 
is cold, raw, and impura; on the mountains it is dry, 
ratified, and health-giving. The purer the air is, the 
more life does it impart to the blood, the more per-- 
fectly is the brain nourished, and the more vigorously 
does the mind work and the body move. 
Hence the “study” of the clergyman, the ‘‘ office ” 
ot the physician and the lawyer, and the “library ” of 
the family; the “sitting-room” of the household, 
andthe “chamber” of every sleeper, should always. 
be in the upper stories, not merety for the greatez 
“the air, but fora reason seldom thought of 
ery great sanitary value. 
ike we ascend, the more rarified is the air, 
r bulk is required to impart a given amount 
of nourishment to the system; this greater rarity ex- 
cites the:instinct of our nature to deeper, fuller breath- 
ing, without any effort on our part, and this kind of 
brea as the reflecting must |know, is antagonistic: 
of consumption, that fell scourge of civilized society, 
which destroys full one-sixth of the adult population. 
the very suggestive remark of the distin— 
ied naturalist Buffon: ‘ All animals inhabiting: 
tes es have larger lungs and more capacious 
} cheats. those which live in the valleys.” 

In ‘game direction is the suggestive statement 
that intlie city of Mexico, situated nine thousand fees 
tabove thealevel of the sea, of one hundred. an- 
nually, le in our 
larger cities, but a few of the sea, 
eighteen out of every hi h from thas 
disease. 


It should, therefore, be the aim of every student, of 
every sedentary person, of .every invalid, to have the 
foom in which a very large portion of the inactive 
part of life is spent, as farabove the ground-floor as 
practicable, and in stich a gituation as will allow the 
sun to shine inte.it for the longest portion of each day, 
for this rarifies the air still more, and still more aide 
in developing and expanding the lungs by the greater 
depth and fullness of breathing which the increased 
atmospheric rarity induces. 


'y three are from consumption 4 


feet the ley 


On the return of the Empress of the French from 
the hospitals, the ladies in waiting complained that 
her Majesty had wronged them by shutting them out 
from a service of danger in which they considered 
they had a right to share as well ag in hey pleasures. 
To this remonstrance the Empress replied—“ My deay 

ladies, it was my duty as Empress to run whatever 
ise there might be, but it was also my duty not to 
ape you, mothers of families, and having other ties, 
peril ” 
most of 
of the 


Tmetr-FIvE British-built. iron steem 
b them’ monster ones, wil! be added to the 
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P Oriental, and National Steam Coui and five to 
the Union Mail, three to the German Lloyd's, 
to the Hamburg and American rer nies. 
these steamers are screws, and five a whoels.. 
Twenty-four aro already afloat, and eléyen ate build- 
ing. ‘T'wenty-one have been built, or ing, fm 
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[THE “ELEANOR CROSS,” AS RESTORED, AT CHARIXNG CROSS. ] 


THE ELEANOR CROSS AND CHARING 
CROSS HO1EL. 


TAKING up a position at Charing ‘ross, as it appears 
in the present day, it would require .. strong effort of 
the imagination to bring before the -vind’s eye the 
old rurgl village of Charing and its m ~ovial and 
love-consecrated cross. Yet, although the ~almly 
rustic scene of some three hundred years ago 74 
utterly disappeared, and in its stead has grown a maze 
of populous streets, and the mighty traffic of the 
world’s capital, there has just arisen amidst the busy 
turmoil of the present a beautiful memento of the past 
—the exact reproduction of a memorial which stood 
there when Charing was a quiet hamlet girdled in by 
green fields, and not a noisy railway station—namely, 
the Cross which King Edward I. erected there to mark 
the spot where the procession escorting the remai is 
of his beloved queen, Eleanor, last halted befo 
arriving a, ‘he Abbey of Westminster, We are glad 
to find, ami« the hard ,...‘~rialism of the day, that a 
yee zulu be given to so p tical and tender a 
ecollection, an.’ that the “Eleanor C-1ss” of olden 





times has been reproduced on the ancient site; throwing 
so to say, upon the sterner characteristics of the 
preseut times which surround it, 
‘ The tender grace ofa time that is fled. 
Considering how regardless railway 
generally seem to be about anything but the securing 
of a good dividend, it is refreshing, as we pause at 
the open space in front of the Charing Cross Hotel, 
to gaze upon this beautiful monument recently erected 
there; for beautiful it is in iteelf, and beautiful on 
avcim™t 7f the subject its original served: to com- 
pass po nd by (uae tea been the faithful 
com m0 ward I, rty-one years. She 
nah pet m2 oe Pepe 
i ¥ 80) in 
Ay ee x I 


his way to Scotland, on a warlike expedition against 
the Scots, that his affectionate wife died, either at 
Grantham, in Lincolashire, or near thattown. 
Edward's grief at the loss of hig beloved Eleanor 
was, the chroniclers tell us, profound; his warlike 


*} near London. Only three of ‘these 


r was stiddenly stopped, and every other objec 
sot vide that he might bestow all his thoughts on his 
beloved Eleanor’s remains. ‘The body was embalmed 
and conveyed to London for interment.’ The'journey 
in those days, especially under the mournful circum- 
stances, must have been a long and tedious one, and 
many haltings were necessarily made. Edward, to 
keep in memory his wife's virtues, ‘no’ less’than in 
testimony of his own love, erected, in accordance with 
the religious sentiment of the timés,; struc- 
tures, termed “crosses,” at all those places where the 
body had rested ; these memorial crosses were about 
fifteen, the last being at the village’ called ee, 

se at 
Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham, néw remain. 
Charing Cross was pulled down'by order of’the Long 
Parliament, in 1647, about 220 years ago, ‘part of the 
stone of which it had been built being used for paving 
‘Whitehall. : 

Queen Eleanor, we imagine, must have been loved 
very much by the oe re ome no less thaw by her 
toyal husband ; itideed she appears'to- have been loved 
enough to be called the “dear queen” (Chére reine). 
The words in her time, and after;may have become 


proverbial; ‘and, although we .belidve there is no 


authority absolutely to decide, they may have given 
the namo'to the ancient village; for iteis obvious the 
transition in sound between Chéré reine and Charing 
is very easily made. 

The Eleanor Cross at Charing was begun ori- 
ginally in the same year as thatat Waltham, 1291 ; but 
occupied a much longer time in its ereetion, not being 
pn a till 1294. It was begun’ by Master Richard 
de le, cementarius; who was much engaged in 
the works at Westminster Abbey, and who dying in 
1293, the Cross ed to its completion under Roger 
d¢ Crundale: T-he former received about £560 for the 
part of the work done by himpexclusive ‘of cost of 
material; and Roger £90 17s. 5d. It 'was, like that at 
Waltham, built in Caen stone, the:steps and other parts 
being of marble. ‘he sculpture appears to have been 
done in great part by Alexander limaginator, a well 
reputed sculptor in ‘those: days, and“ who ‘received a 
sum of five marks in part payment for statues; ‘how 
much he réceived in the whole :does not a ~ He 
was very probably aided in the scul; of the arms 
which decorated the Cross by W de Ireland. 
pe we may observe, were those of Leon and 

ie. 

This beautiful memorial cross stood for three 
hundred and fifty-five years, but: was demolished in 
1646, a8 we have said. Its: present restoration was 
effected not: without some difficulty; for representa- 
tions of the original are very few, and the details not 
always uniform ; the itect, nevertheless, is allowed 
to have reproduced it in a very accurate manner ; and 
in bor so has rendered good service to architecture, 
an 


polis, ri of the great 
commercial development of thecsage. The hotel is 
built on two sides.ofa square. ‘T he structure rises to 
a great height, and consists of six storeys, in addition 
to the ground floor, which. the left-hand 
portico, forms no-part of the Hote: » but is\oceu- 
pied by the railway company as their i 
&. These soounl storeys axtéthe first or principal, 
the second or mezzanine~a term which, for the 
benefit of any to whom it ays rR ne sens ex- 
plained as meaning “a low, story be- 
tween two er ones "—above the mezzanine three 
others—the , fourth, and fifth, andover albtheattic. 

building rise 


as the 
companies 


(two hundred of which are bedrooms), and in its in- 
ternal arrangements and fittings affords all the ap- 
pliances for comfort and luxury which ‘of late years 
.people in general, and travellers in 
customed to look for in these i 
built in the architectural style of the Renaissance, and 
a igs cee maalue thee Bleanor Cross, 
r Barry, A.RAj,!! Abingdon Street. 
It was commenced..by Messrs. Lucas ‘Brothers io 
1868, the original contract pric being £120,000, but 
which the.actual cost much exceeded. * rf 
‘The undertaking is in the hands of a limited liability 
of 16,000:shares of the 
under the 


auspices of the South-Hastern Company, 
who afford every facility for its interests. 
It is, however, a separate and’ noé sub- 





ject to the Railway Com ground-floor only 
ting their: property, occupied by them. 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwicx. 
i ee 
CHAPTER ‘XXIL 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It boots not to'resist both wind and tide. 
Shakespeare. 
_ Tue Earl of Montford waited anxiously’ and 
impatiently for the appearance of the strange woman 
he had encountered in the Park. It was evident that 
she was not the mysterious being who had 60 lately 
convulsed his soul with fear, for though he looked 
annoyed and perplexed when he. thought of her, his 
manner had none of its late cowardly shrinking— 
none of its late terrible expectancy. 

After giving an order that his visitor should be 
admitted and ushered into the library immediately on 
her arrival, he endeavoured to pass away the time by 
interesting himself in his books. His mind, however, 
was 80 Occupied by other things that the volumes 
possessed uo interest for him, and he finally threw 
them aside and walked to and fro the apartment. - 

ry aa an‘ hoar 

t the end. of that period, the page ushered into 
the room the strange Cone whom the earl ex 
and then disappeared, in obedience to a sign from his 


The woman was still heavily veiled, and as she 
advanced towards the earl her form was seen to be 
tall, and her movements stately and dignified. Her 
dress was rather shabby, but it was nearly hidden by 
her shawl~a heavy Indian fabric, which, in ite day, 
had evidently been custly, but which was now faded 
= — ; ‘ ° 

8 she a: ed th he fi 
sod exten rs peer e earl, she flung back her veil 
e earl i 
as ua not » see it, and said, with 

“You are the lady, I believe, whom I just encoun- 
tered in the Park! By this time, by dent teadban you. 
pots ener ate I am not the gentleman you 

“Egbert,” interrupted the woman, in & voice which 
= — en though — ond angry, “what 

0 ean by denying your identity? You recog- 
Pe miguntenian _ Why, then, ‘pretend that I am 
ere eallyy madam,” expostulated the earl. * You 

'C——een . ‘ Ons £ 


“I will tell you what I-am; Bgbert Summers,” 
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interrupted the woman. ~'“I am your lawful wife, 
wedded to you at Milan, my native ¢ity, and abandoned 
by you years ago. I have sought you everywhere, 
and found you, at last, by the merest accident. You 
Yecognize me now. If you do not, I have a certifi- 
‘cate of our marti and other documents, which 
cannot fail to establish my’ position in the minds of 
bp ne ee jury!” # 

he'threat implied in her last sentence fairly cowed 
the earl. ‘He sat down, pale and agitated, unable to 


reply. 

As she marked his emotion, the visitor smiled with 
satisfaction, and sank gracefully into an arm-chair 
very near that of the earl 

Although the woman: spoke English so Auently, 
and with only the faintest and most piquant accent, 
every feature of hor countenance’ testified: to her 
Ttalian origin. ' 

Her eyes were intensely black, but soft and melting 
in their glances; her hair was of. a dead black hue, 
straight and plentiful; . and the general contour of 
her face was of the Malian type. Her complexion, 
strangely enough, was quite fair, presenting a remark- 
able contrast to her hair ‘and eyes, and this contrast 
was further deepened by the absence of colour save 
in her full red li 

From ber countenance, it would have been difficult 
to guess her age. It was only evident that she had 
passed the morning of womanhood and had not yet 
arrived at its évening. 

After a long pause, during which he surveyed his 
visitor, the earl said, in a somewhat husky tone : 

“ Well, Jastina, I will no longer deny that I know 

What do you want of me ?” ‘ 

“Is this your greeting?” cried’ the worltan, in ‘a 
disappointed and angty voice, “ You #26 me, 
and yet ask me what 
have changed!” 

“You certainly cannot expect me to play the lover 
after all these years of tte 
“ And yet through them all I have been faithful to 
you!” returned ‘the woman. “And this is my 
ie ener of pane . 

made ag anudyanee, ; . ll 

“It is certaintly’very unfortunate rot iy to- 
oe. 'y question“-what do you 

» Four 

ly in’ debt. How much money will ‘satisfy 


ou?” 
gate of mingled 


i 


Justina looked! at the earl with's 
incredulity and astonishment. She soon saw that he 
was ‘in earn: j 
couvulsed with rage and mortifi 


recogniz 
watt. Oh, Egbert, how you. 
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Reptessing by a strong effort the angry words that 
rushed to her tongue, she said : 

‘‘ Before I state my demands, I desire to ask you a 
few questions. Are you the Earl of Moutford?” 

*T am.” 

“Indeed! Where is the late earl?” 

The earl became deathly pale on hearing this ques- 
tion, and his form shook with irrepressible emotion. 
With an effort, he lifted ‘his eyelids, and darted a 
suspicious glance at his visitor. : 

er face ‘was impassible, but her:black eyes did not 
fail to notice his agitation. 

Reassured by her quiet manner and want of eager- 
ness, his livid lips parted, aud he replied, in a changed 
voice : 

“Dead, of course! If he wasn't dead, how could I 
be'the earl ?” 

“ Ah, yes, how ?” said the woman, carelessly. “And 
80 you are really the earl ?” 4 

The nobleman E 

“ And this beautiful house is yours? And all the 
Montford estates? Howrich you must be?” 

‘+}.am not,” replied the earl, seeming to breathe 
more freely with the change of subject. “I have very 
expensive habits, to be frank with you, Justina, and 
the Montford estates are: strictly entailed, so that I 
have no power to sell them. | All the unentailed 
property, the large bank accounts, and the property 
of the late countess, go to the daughter of the late 
ear] !” 

“Your habits, then, are expensive?” said Justina, 
disregarding the carl’s last sentence.  You-—+you have 
not dared to marry again ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply. “Do you suppose 
I would commit bigdnry? Although you knew nothing 
of me, I have kept myself informed of your whgre- 
abouts—that is, until lately.” Te 

Justina seemed td’ be undecided whether to rejoice 
or be angry at this declaration, and finally said,’ with 
bitterness : ‘ 

“ And so, while I have lived in obscurity at Milan, 
upoa the small patrimony I-inherited, you have been 
honoured and courted as anearl. It is time to change 
the face of affairs!” . i 

The earl looked nervous on hearing this’ de- 


iglaration, and again ‘asked’ the amount of her de- 
be moderate, a I am | man 


ds. 
“T will tell yew what D want,” sho’ responded, 
fickly. ‘*I demand to We 'recognized as your wife, 
‘as the Countess of Montford.. I want to take my po- 
‘sition at the head of your establishment and enter 
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demand impossibilities, Justina. I have lived here 
all these years as a bachelor, and what would the 
world say if I were to own now that I had been mar- 
ried all these years ?” 

“It would be better that they shonld wonder at 
a long-ooncealed marriage than at the suit I should 
institute against you in the event of your refusal!” 

The earl flushed, then paled again, cbying, | 
ha arehly : 

“Deo not ask me to recognize you, Justina. I will 
support you, visit you in secret, do anything for you 
save to introduce you as my wife.” 

“Have I then grown so repulsive?” demanded) 
Justina, mournfully. “The time was, Egbert, wine 
you never wearied of praising my beauty.” . 

The earl could not deny that Justina was very 
handsome—not with a girlish beauty, but with the 
full development of womanhood. 

“I came here, Egbert,” she resumed, “ with a heart 
full of anger and bitterness against but the sight 
of you revives the old love 
I not only demand of youmy 
the world, but I appeal to 
If itisso hard to own to our 
riage, why not wed me again 
lish laws 2?” 

_ The earl started at this p 


on i 
need by ‘the memory of the 


f before in a dim old 

church at Milan. 
had once borne eac! 
softened his worldly, 
some face, in conjunetior 
to conclude that thet cour 
be to recognize her gw his 3 ‘ife 

Asif she saw thie stro 
Justina said : 


“ You need not feat that I shalf not be » 
7 ndant of @ faut 
ren oe . 
», that wot 

was a bachelor !” 

“Then let us be remarried to-morrow morning by 
lieence. You sec I know your English customs, 
iebert. You can say timt weloved each other years 
ago in Italy, but that you lost sight.ef me of: late 
years. No one could wonder at such a statement !* 

Still the earl hesitated. 

“If you refuse this request,” continued Justina, 
with a darkening brow, “I shall go to-morrow to-a 

good solicitor 4 
“Say no more, Justina. ‘You shall have your own 
way!” cried his lordship. “ Wei will’ be remarrie, as 
you sug; i 

Justina’s countenance flushed with joy, and its 
angry expression completely vanislied. 

With a sudden impulse, she: leaned forward and 
kissed her husband, who submitted to the caress with 
a very good grace, even returning it. 

“I have often thought, during! these years,” she 
said, resuming her seat, “that it would give me per- 
fect happiness to follow you till I found you, and then 
revenge myself upon you for your desertion of me! 
I have thought what pleasure it would give me to 
stab you to the heart!” 

As she thus spoke, she withdrew from.the folds of 


hm both were young, 
ye perhaps her hand- 
fer threats, caused Lim 
he could take would 


going on in his heart, 


~ ’ ‘ud 


her dress afjewelled stiletto, displaying it to the shad- | desires 


dering earl. 

“T have also thought,” she continued, replacing the 
dangerous weapon, “* that I should like to poison you. 
[ have gathered together dangerous. drags and poi- 
sons, such as they used in the niiddle ages, when 
poisoning was a science, and when a single drop upon 
a bouquet of flowers carried with it sudden and 
certain death!” 

The earl shrank from the speaker with fear and 
loathing. 

It seemed incredible that a woman like. Justina 
could have such horrible deptha in ‘her soul—cou'd 
so deliberately plan the murder of one shi¢ had 
loved. 

Notieing his emotion, she resumed ; 

"I shbuld not have told you these -things, Egbert, 
if I had not changed my purpose. I understand you |j 
therdughly, and appreciate you at your true valae. I 
feel bitterly your desertion of me, your want: of loye, 
and your denial of your identity to mete-day. BatT}; 
am woman enough to love you still and to forgive. 
youall!” 


The carl looked relieved at this final resolution, b 


and hastened to say : 


“Bamglad you have forgiven me, Justina. Let ‘ip 


certificate of marriage on the one hand, and the stiletto 
and subtle poisons on the other. 

“ Very well,” she said. “And now let us talk of 
business, I have rather overdrawn my income lately 
in searching oo dinite ti shall need a little money to 


oe re 
Lesa to Gincdcons Bp “aesure 
ale Namie 95 hand it to 


a 
ia hor 


g of your 
“No. My the sone? Geraldine Summers, 
resides with me.” 


“Is she your niéoe? I have heard of her beauty 
and wit, ma shall be delighted to see hers. Still, it's 


it, pep. thrust the 
“ And now, 
household. Do 


best to wait till to-morrow. She is ‘and 


heiress to a large fortune?” 
The earl : 
Justina: as she dementis i 


hand iu marriage te Rose 

and he will give me: Fs h 

thousand pounds ! on : ‘i A, 
Justina’s eyes x aire’ i 
It was. evident t she loved 

appurtenances more than most 

things. mari a tia Siocon, 
“ Does she object to 

bury?” she asked. 

“Well, yes. She ‘love 


“| accomplishinent of your wishes!” , 


Ifis lordship, fecling that his wife wenld hipontip 
with him in his plans, ‘aad wisting, perhaps, to with- 
draw her. attention from himself,,related how Rosen | 
bury, had . proposed to Geraldine, bad; been refused, 
how. Walter Loraine: had -beeu accepted,.and finally, 
the plan he lad proposed to Rosenbury,abont sending 
to the- young artist a @ dupligate of the betrothal-ring 
he had placed wpon the maiden’s fiager. 

+ Very, good !’’ commented Justina, her vountenance 
expressing an unscrupulow that, was a part of 
her. eharacter. “And you “don't know how to. get 

abortive Ip caliente toon it? I 

will attend to that part of the affair. I know how to 

manageit! Fifty thousand pounds! Ah, how nice 

it will be te have so much money? What diamonds 

I shall wear! How foolish your uiece must be to 
reject a sich lord for,s:poor artist.” 

“Then, Justina, Leu mn hint ee would not love me 
if L were poor and untitled?” 

“T am no longer young nor silly!” responded 
Justina, with a strange smile. “I. dare say, Egbert, 
phar way Eh Enns San Sm prt 
care about your po ve ese 

ted income—obtiged to repress my 
such as, paintings, statues, 
and diamonds, and I am determined now to gratify my 
tastes, and really live!” 

“T dare say that you can be a gre agsiatance to 
me, especiaNy ia,this matter of, ine’s love 
affairs,” said his lordship. “If 700) ido, you shall be 
rewarded!” 

“You shall have her — before the, end.of, he 

mportant to ia 
ree all lettera; passing between, er and her jover. }. 

I will, undertake te secure them !” 

For a long time, the couple—so well wonthy of, each, 

others+disoussed. various, plans for sins Oe 
pegs b the Lady Geraldine. and Walter, and 

each other, and declared 
w to accomplish the desired object | 
. Bhe. Loggen ere to dis- 


roy cay a 


my-future atone for the se We will 7 oe of ae 


auew Ww 


Tecpibe whan an eagerness whieh Saatiegpeerthb 


toan awakening affection, but which.in 
cansad by tha’ powerful arguments she had 











to meet the Lady Geraldine until after the proposed 
remarriage, she reluctantly took her departure, ufter 
fixing a place and hour of meeting for the following 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
Teeenine seen natmenaanes in theo 
hast stepped sien’ rae 


Pas saree PS on sl a» i 
street at the but its 
frequenters were decideniy' able ‘ocratic. 
Its clergyman Was young, and eloquent—s considera- 
tion for thoes; 9 liked to inp awake 


groom, alighted, 
ére the Earl of Montford nig." 
was a slight murmur of admirati 
at the foreign beauty of the brid, bride 
ihanced by her of 


a usual, but he had 

ind to submit to his inevit- 

b i grace as possible. He well 

realined that he could not avoid acknowledging 

Justina as his wife, and remembering how often he 

sad declared himself a bachelor, he hai, after mature 

deliberation, concluded that’ to be remarried would be 
better than to deblare tlie fitst, union, 

It was a strange bridal—that of a couple already 
husband and wife; andthe solemn words of the 
service fell upon uvheeding ears, the thoughts of both 
being absorbed in other — 

That the. wife regarded the husband with affection 
was evidenced by her clinging to his arm, and by the 
look. of passionate love she occasionally lifted to his 
face, but these little tokens ‘of returning regard met 
with 7 response from their, object. 

The service was at lengthi finished, and the mar- 
risge which had onee been solemnized with all the 
rites and ceremonies ef the church, aad which was, 
therefore,; indissoluble,..was, further ratified by the 

simpler and more heart-felt forms. of .the English 
church. The ring that:had served atthe. first cere- 
mony years before bad now served at the second. 

Of. the earl’s household, not-one was present, with 
the exception of his lordship’s favourite attendant, 


the 
When, the yy <P been bestowed, the 
handsome fee placed in the clergyman’s hands, the 
pew-opener remembered with # large. gratuity, the 
bride and bridegroom swept down; the sunt eéntral 


himself on the yield 

ing cushions beside the Goutig-weties wife, Justina 
said: . 

“And now, Egbert, I am really. the Countess of 


beiloao 


‘And you do love me, Egbert,: 
the |. that I,am your wife before the \woxkdy; ade 
countess, you will feel again towarde- mb the 


vided you assist ‘incite affaie of 
Fae pete ve eee 
you can bring about her 
hard. Resmntvary, L shall love you's “wand 


Ngee eerie 
Promtoed "to brag "a ut the 


d the earl felt assured that she a sain, 
untried to effect the: etrangemiint Of. tlie 


= 





en h6t?: Now . 
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lovers and cwarcing? of Lord ‘Rosenbury and the 
Ger. 
ay ee tal fell, between the couple, which was not 
broken until their arrival at Montford House, 
Meanwhile, the. page, who shared.the box, was en- 
ed relating his fellow-servant the particulars 
of the strange bridal. 


When the .carriage stopped, the earl helped out |: 
we bride with great care, and she leaned upon his’ 


as they ascended the steps and entered the 
Senalon. 
Several of the.servants were grouped in the wide 


attracted thither by the unusual occurrence of the! 
morning, and to these the earl introduced his bride as. 


their future mistress. 

“Does the Lady Geraldine knew of of our marriage ?” 
asked J ustina, as they ascended to drawing-room. 

“Not yet,” responded the a nervously, “I 
couldn't tell her, I thought it would be better to 
break the news to her by introducing you. Comeinto 
the drawing-room, and I will send for her!” 

Pe conducted his wife into the apartment indi- 


a his surprise, the Lady Geraldine Tobed in the 
whitest of morning d d in an easy- 
chair, absorbed in a volume “1 one of her favourite 
poets, and looking charmingly cool in the shaded 
room. 

She looked up at their entrance, seemed astonished 
at the signt of Justina in her bridal robes, and arose, 
coming forward to greet them, with her never-failing 
courtesy and gentle demeanour. 

“Geraldine,” said her uncle, summoning up all his 
courage, allew me to present to you your aunt, and 
my wife, the Countess of Montford!” 

The Lady Geraldine extended her hand with a 
frank courtesy , Which the Italian secretly envied, and 
then turned an inquiring face towards her uncle. 

“This lady, now my wife, m my dear Geraldine,” 
said the earl, “I met and loved in Italy many years 
ago. We have remained true toeach other during 
our long se ion, and have at last met to join our 
hands and fortun nes. We were married this morning 
at &t. Ermond’s.” 

The Lady Geraldine expressed her congratulations 
to the new-married couple, adding: 

“TI wish, uncle, that you had made me aware of 
your happiness. It would have given me pleasure to 
have attended your marriage.” 

“T know it, Geraldine,” replied the earl, “ and you 
are very kind, but Justina and I preferred a very quiet 
bridal !” 

“But you have no wedding breakfast!” remarked 
Geraldine. “Shall you makea bridal tour?” 

“No, dear. We shall go on’ a8 usual,” said his 
lordship, speaking for himself and wife, the question 
of a tour not having been even between them. 
“ Our wedding will make no difference in my habits!” 

The Lady Geraldine repressed all expression of, 
the eurprige she {alt at this- declaration, as- well as at 
the fact} of the marriage itself, and turned to pay 
a to her new aunt and observe her more; 

Renked she encountered the steady, scru- 
tinizing gaze of Justina. 

Geraldine was much more beautiful than the Italian 
had even been led to. expect from popular report, 
and the contrast between the two women was very 


apparent. 
tba barn 





While Maieelan was a woman sistemas 
there was halo of about 


Geraldine, an 
her countenance, and 


to be her fiend, 
ae 
Detmeeniho ve two 


soe te desire to 


be shown to her own apartmerits, and the éar! con- 
ducted her to them. 

They were a handsome ‘suite on the drawing-room 
floor, fitted up withevery luxury, and the bride’s eyes 
sparkled —s “— ret noticed’ the a 
pictures on the oately-papered “walls, and the 
‘other costly adornings of the boudoir. 

‘* Have my boxes eve brought up?” she. asked, 
passing into the dressi “ Ah, yes; here they 
are. l ordered them to mage here just before we 
went to the churoh !” 

“You will find prepared for you, Jus- 
tina,” returned the earl. “I gave directions’ to have 
these rooms prepared for you. How do you like my 

niece ?” he added, abruptly. 

“T don't like her,” answered Justina, 

“But you asked her to be your friend——” 

“Talk—merely talk!" the countess, with a 
low laugh. “I must be friends with her, you know, 
Egbert, if I hope to carry out your plans for her. 
That trunk has been unstrapped, I see. Just unlock 
it, aud I'll show you my treasure—the treasure I had 
once intended to bestow upon you.” 

Wondering what she meant, the earl took the bunch 
of keys she handed:him, unlocked the trunk, and 
waited for the promised display. 

Justina soon drew out, from a nest of clothing, a 
square paper-box. With this in her hands, she led 
the way into the boudoir and summoned the carl toa 
seat beside her. 

“ These are the poisons I told you about, Egbert,” 
she said, quietly. “I will explain to you their pro- 

ies.” 


Opening the paper-box, she drew out a small 
square ebony casket, which was bound with clamps of 
solid gold, and was closed by an intricate look with 
heavy gold facings. The casket was a little less than 
four inches square,and looked as though intended 
for jewels of great cost. 

“Is it not a pretty box?” said the countess. “It 
has been in our family several generations. Dut now 
to arrive at its secrets. 

She drew from her bosom a tiny gold key, of pecu- 
liar shape, which was attached to her neck by a chain, 
and with this key she unlocked the box, and after 
touching a hidden spring or two, the lid flew up, and 
the interior of the box was revealed. 

It contained a tiny mortar and pestle of the finest 


gold, an exquisite little set of weights, and a variety |, 


of bottles, some containing clear liquids as colourisss 
as water, others containing greenish paste-like sub- 
stances, and still others being filled with white grains 
that resembled specks of crystal. 

“Yon see what you have eseaped, Egbert ?” said 
the Italian, lightly. “‘ This bottle contains a perfanie’ 
whieh, if dropped upon a flower, is scarcely pereepti- 
ble, but yet carries with it certain death. This bottle 
(and she took up panoter) produce a state like death— 
&@ suspension of the powers, while the inind 
retains all its activity. ‘Some of them Sprit of 
drugs, to causé sleep for a greater or less 
time, but the larger portion wou'd cause a sled; 
— there would be no awakening—at least, 
world." 

The carl-shuddered at this information, and at the 


knowledge of these things is de wholly to 
ous bert. Hed your love for me’ continued, lid 
ou never deserted me, I should have remained the 
aa irl you once knew. Sotns wanes 
among my old as sotuething neither wife nor 
po nted | po heey @ baal qualitiés swithini mb. What 
I am now, you have made me, I don’t teproach ‘you.’ 
This hour neatly repays me forall 't) have «eat 
fered.” 1 
‘Her cheek flushed with pride as she caught 
of ene ae mirror, and ‘a: 3 


smile curved 
wTdou't ike yon to have such peels 
Ril delete yes 
on aie * You 
0. “Tan eat wae the reply may yet 


The enl ae ciiees ttiany pasingptiy we Alli Fe soerene 





‘refuse it I must do so. 





“T—TI cannot tell you.” 

“Then you can’t have the bottle,” she responded 
| ea a “ There should be uo secrets between us. 

bert. © When the necessity arises, come to me, and 
I ayeell will prepare it for the person you desire tc 
remove from ae wht b I have néver yet used one 
of these dru h have cost me. much money aud 
time to colleat; but I shonld not hesitate to use ther 
if it were necessary, either for self-defence or self- 
aggrandizement.” 

She emphasized ‘her last remark, so that the ear! 
could not Trail to understand her. 

“Very well, Justina,” he said. “If I eyer have 
need to use any of these things, I will ask you for 
what I want. I hope I shall never have any necessity 
for them.” 

Justina smiled at his shuddoefing, remorseful tone, 
oe tock? up her box, concealing the key again in her 


She then restored it to her trunk. 

“ And now, Egbert,” she said, taking off her wreath 
and veil, “I feel quiteat home. I think I will go back 
to the drawing-room and see Geraldine. I must get 
acquainted with her, you know.” 

The earl assented, and conducted her to the drawing- 
room, where the Lady Geraldine still remained, and 
after a few words with his nicce, retreated to his 
favourite roon—the library. 

“The earl tells me, Geraldine,” said the Italian, 
softly, after a little desultory conversation, “that you 
are going to marry Lord Rosenbury.” 

“Then he has misinformed your ladyship,” said 

the maiden, as the countess paused, *“ I sha 1 never 
marry Lord Rosenbury 

Her firm tone rw” | decided manner showed tlie 
countess that the task she had undertaken would 
prove to be not light. 

“Phen you do on love him, I suppose,” she said, 
quietly. “I hope you will marry for love, Geraldine, 
as I have done! I have waited all these years for 
Egbert, and have now my reward !” 

The maiden could not help wondering that her 
uncle should be the object of such a devoted love, and 
she felta sympatliy with her new aunt, and was even 
tempted to unburden her heart to her. 

“No, Ido not love him,” she replied. “My uncle 
knows that I not only love another, but that 1 aim 
— in matriage. He has refused his consent, 

Iventure tohope that your ladyship will use your 
influence with him in my behalf! 1 do not wish 
to marry without liis approval, but if he continues to 
I have no right to sacrifice 
the néss of two persons to pay the debts or 
gratify the selfish caprive of any one !” 

“Quite tight; my dear Geraldine,” said Justina, 
with pretended warmth. “TI will use all my influence 
with your uncle in your behalf, for it’s always best 
to avoid family jars‘in cases like tliese. 
promise you his consent vory soon !” 

The Lady Geraldine expressed her delight at this 
Bir and the countess resumed : 

i ae y, dear, do you maintain a secret corre- 
spondeni th your lover 2” 

“No,” A eeeel Geraldine, proudly. ‘“ There is no 
necessity to do so. Besides, we returned to town 
only yesterday, aud—and Mr, Loraine has probably 
returned yy. My correspondence with him willnever 
be secret. ‘No one has a right to prevent my reeeiving 
Jetters from whomsvever [ like. Should my uncle 
forbid my seeing Mr. Loraine, or corresponding with 
him, he would only precipitate my marriage!” 

“You ‘are right again, my dear,” remarked the 
countess. “Iam to see your spirit. But rest 
assured that the earl will pare Met to pier 

your correspondence. You have a true friend in 
Pa Geraldine! 1 should be most happy to meet 


Mr, Lotaihe.” 
Geral@ine was mind pioverd at these observations, 
pe that tho influence of the 


Senin ould eo Geka! Pith the carlin, ft favour, 
La ee ae réceive his consent to her 
exerted i to win od ——_ . confi- 

wie inpathy er, and 

© library, dro tlie each awaited her, 


“Al, I've made o ee poet, I 


o be hie wife 


as goon after ven. 
es ad exci, thie following morn- 
Geralaitie. 


ugh ve to the 

stina was in the library wi he éatl when the 

servant brought in the letters, and as soon as he Had 
hen singled out the one for Geraldine, 





I think Ican 
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“Justina!” exclaimed the earl. 
expect to seal that again?” 

“T don’t expect to do so,” she responded. .‘‘ Your 
niece will never see it, Egbert. But busy ~ yourself 
with your own letters. I want to read what this 
artist-lover says. Something yery impassioned, , I 
don’t doubt.” : ; 

But she ‘was doomed to be disappointed, in. her 
expectations, Walter reserving his declaratiousof love 
for the ears of his betrothed. The note was indeed 
from Walter, but it simply stated, that he had just 
return to town, and that he should call upon her at 
four o'clock that day. 

“It's not very lover-like!” commented , Justina, 
“But I suppose pen’ and ink  wouldn’t do, justice to 
his feclings, so he prefers to keep silent. At four 
o'clock! At that hour the Lady. Geraldine must) be 
absent!” 

The earl placed implicit reliance upon his wife's 
powers of scheming, and; gave, himself up to her 
guidance. 

It was arranged between them that, his lordship 
Should take lis niece out driving a little before the 
hour designated in the note, 

The Lady Geraldine waited all.day in,vain in 
expectation of a line from Walter, and began,.to fear 
that Le might be ill, her, loving heart assuring her 
that he would write if he Lad sufficient strength. 

She tittle imagined that he bad written, and that 
his letter had been burned by Justiva. 

As if fortune fayoured the designs of the countess, 
Lady Rosenbury called a little before four a’eloel-to 
visit the bride of whom she had already heard aad to 
welcome Geraldine home from\he country, 

Lady Rosenbury had; seen to@ much of the world 
not to feel a distrust in the Italian, and_ this distrast 
increased after a brief conversation with her. 

“ You look pale, Geraldine,” observed Lady Rosen= 
bury, after she had Legun to fathom the countess. 
“Get ready cand have a drive with me—it’s such a 
delightful day.” 

The Lady Geraldine gladly accepted the invitation, 
longing for an opportunity of confiding to her friend 
the news of hex betrothal,and the fact of her ‘great 
happiness, and she hasteued ‘to attire herself for the: 
drive. 

Soon after, they departed. 

They had been gone but a few minutes when a 
knock announced another visitor, He was; ushered 
into the deserted drawing-room, and a servaat 
brought the card of Walter Loraine to the library. 

“Come in with me. and introduce me, Egbert,” 
said the countess. ‘“ You can then leave us togetheri 
I can soon destroy his faith in Geraldine !” 

The earl gave his arm, and conducted. her to the 
drawing-room. 


“ How do you 


(To be continued.) 





SaLe or A Davonter.—The proceedings cénnected 
with the sale of an English girl of fourteen to the 
Chief of Bhatwa,in India, are of @ very gross and 
shameful character. ‘ The girl’s parents received the 
sum of £300, and the girl herself, it is said, was 
induced to abjure her own faith and turn Mohammedan. 
The conduct of the British agent is ¢alled in question 
by the Delhi Gazétte, aud certainly if-he lent any 
countenance to the transaction, the Bombay Govern- 
mevt would do well to address ‘him sharply on the 
subject. 

Trers NEAR A House. —All trees and shrubs are 
sanitary agents; they inhale gases noxious te animal 
life, decompose them, and emit oxygen, the vital air 
of man and animals. If planted very. close and 
thickly near a house, trees and shrubs sometimes 
retain foo mucli damp in the soil, otherwise thick belts 
of conifers, and other trees, afford shelter, and they 
and all others promote health. .Even the upas-tree 
is a health-promoter, its alleged deadly influenee is all 
romance; we have sat under its shade, gatbered its 
leaves, and handled its bark often... Ivy covering the 
walls of a hotise acts most effectually, in preserving 
and keeping thein dry. - 

Metrorp may fairly be said to, be.one ofthe 
picturesque villages in Suffolk, and the Hall is, a fine, 
old mansion situate at the extremity of the extensive 
village-green on the Bury, St. Edmund's side. ; It is a 
very short distance from the road, but ,seaprated 
from it by ahigh wall. It was formerly te seat of Sir 
Hyde Parker, from whom it passed toits presentowner, 
Sir W. Parker, who, however, has never occupied it, 
preferring a residence of more modest pretensions in 
the immediate vicinity. The apartments.set apart for 
the use of the royal guests were @ suite of, rgoms on 
the north side, embracing the saloon, one of the most 
beautiful apartments in the mansion... The last scion 
of the House of Brunswick who. honoured Melford 
with his presence was the Duke of York, who, visited 
it about forty years since, The apartment.used as & 
dressipg-room by the priuce was occupied by Queen; 
Elizabeth in the course of the sixteeyth century. La 


the long intervening. years. wonderful have been the 
changes which have swept over the face of England, 
but Melford Hall still rears its venerable front, | im- 
mutable among all surrounding mutations. The park 
is one of extent and beauty.. A mouraful 
interest to,it just now, as ‘during the present 
autumn it has beag the scene of perhaps the greatest 
havoc yot comeenea by. the mysterions cattle plague 
in Suffolk. It syas impossible to reproduce -ail- the 
efforts, made by the: Melfordians to expresstheir loyal 
feelings. Some of them even soared:into the regions 
of rhyme, the landlord of the Bull {Hotel displaying: 
the following cheering sentiment :— 
“Prosperity te@ the Royal pair, 
Deamarik's pride and England's heir.” 











VISIONS. 





All the dead that ever I knew, 
Going one hy oue, and two by two. PM 

THE pine-trees that stood gleomily around our home 
moaned and hissed) and struckytheir branches’ fiercely 
tegether.), The dripping woodbine, torn from its hold 
by the tempest, slung long tendrils sharply aga‘ nst 
the wails, windows, and doors. 

We could not telk whether it was hail, or gravel 
from, jthe: garden-walks, that rattled so against the 
penes.; ; 

The wind whistled and shrieked im the stacks of 
chimneys, and ground the many cormers of the house, 
and sighed and whispered; through the long halls and 
corridors. ’ 

j It was a dismal! nightfall after a hot midsummer 
ay. 

Sylvia, my twin sister, sat erect.on a tabouret, and 
stared iuto, the, flickering. wood fire: which I had 
ordered in the hope that it would give the gloomy old 
chamber a more cheerful aspect. ..On the contrary, it 
made the place look, bewitched. :. Long, grotesque 
Shadows danced and capered.on the walls with sonnd- 
less laughter ; fingers pointed at, and. skeleton hands 
made, clutches comesiiad Sylvia and me. In the 
starting light and sade, the furniture seemed to move 
of itself. 

It was 80 lonesome in the great, old erumbling 
house—with the coek in the very fartliest: corner of 
it, the gardener ‘nearly half a mile away in his cottage, 
and only Norah with us girls—that I féelt wervous and 
frightened. 

As to Norah, she only made things worse. 

An old Irish woman, who had been mamma’s nurse 
when she was little, anid)who was full of superstitions, 
there she sat, rocking herself. to and fro, slowly 
wringing her hands, with indistinct matterings. 

The wide cap-border hung low over her withered 
old face, and her small form was half-buried in the 
deep chair. , 

I crept nearer my sister, who reached for my band, 
laid it on her knee without looking at me, and: then 
folded her own again, still staring into the ‘fire. 
Sylvia kuew what I wanted, and I did feel better 
when I touched her. 

Then I sat and wished mamma would sfay at 
home with. us more, ‘To be sure, slice was so pretty 
that I did not wonder-she preferred a gay life; and as 
(to our going with her, Sylvia said that two tall girls 
sixteen years old would be a great disadvantage to 
mamma in society. 

She was only thirty-three, and was too young to 
sink into a Besides, she had just got out 
of her year's mourning for poor paps and was glad 
to get rid. of home for a time: say “poor papa” 
not because he is dead;. but because I am afraid 
mamma,married him rather to please her:friends, and 
because he was rich, than because she loved him, 
and after.a while he took to drinking, and wasn’t 
much comfort to himself or any one else. 

He stayed at home with Sylvia;and..me, and was 
almost always,.quict and silent ;, though twice! he 


frightened us all when he! found in the: private’ 
drawer of mamma’s escritoire:a lovely miniature of a 
young map of not : than twenty years told; the 
other time when Mr. , the artist, came..out to 
paint Sylvia's and my portraits. ai‘ 


' I remember the first time he stamped: the picture 
under his | feet, and (swore terribly, while . mamma 
stood seornfully erect, and looked at: him with her 
cold, blue eyes without. saying. a/word, then ‘swept 
haughtily out of the room. e not ed Hi 

The timoMr. Lancy came, papa flew Into just such 
another passion. Teas 

He knew our portraits ;were being . painted, but 
never minded, nor asked questions ; but: when he came 
into the room where,we. sath,and saw ‘the handsome: 
artist just placing his easel before us, lie stood fixed ay 
moment, then sprang forward, and caught him by the 
throat. , pid} od VF * 

Mamma threw herself between them; and I a 
it was because she was frightened, anc didn’t 





what she was about, so that, when papacaimeda blaw | 








at him, it struck het arm, and broke'a wide garno{ 
— she wore, and made the blood run down her 
ess, 

When papa saw what he had done, the red faded 
-out of his face, and he turned and: sta out of 
the xoom like a drunken man; but’ I don’t think he 
was drunk. 

I shall never forget how Mr. Lancy looked, when 
mamma drew back from him, looking very white. 
He smiled at mamma, and bowing to us, went slowly 
out of the room, and out of the house. ; 

Mamma never spoke to nor looked’ at Paps again 
until a month or two after, ‘when he lay dying of 
delirium tremens. She came if, and knelt beside hig 
bed, and tried to coax and quiet his faviigs. But he 
did not know hér, and died very soon after. 

Then there was the yearof mourning, during which 
mammestaid with us nearly all the time, and was very 
kind and gentle. Then shé went away to the seaside 
for a few weeks, which had not yet ‘expired. 

And, all the while’ I have been ‘felling ‘these by- 
gones, the wild storm was raging’ avd tearing, and 
Norah sat muttering like some old witch, aud Sylvia 
stared into the fire. 

Thetempest paused a moménf, then the whole 
house. trembled with it, and’ a* chorus of shricks 
seemed to eddy round the walls. I ‘buried my face in 
Sylvia’s lap. 

“Ugh! the blast!” came in a guttaral undertoue 
from Norah; ‘The next instant’ she’ cowered down 
with a scram as a rattling knoek came at the door. 

“Come in,” called out Sylvial’ * Don't beso fovlish 
Norah !?5 90 bis 

The door-opered, and Jane cathe’ inj’ bringing our 
supper on a tray. Nothing coul? startle Jane out of 
her'routine. If she had:veen flying ftom’ ~burglar, 
L believe that she would not have ‘entered our room 
without permission. ‘ 4: 

‘Plié faithful crénture soon gave the "room quite 
another appearance. Sle drew: tlie curtains of bright 
chintz’ across: the ‘windows, threw two or'three more 
sticks.on tlie fire, placed’a ‘small table witli our siypper 
on jitdirectly before the fire and between two chintz- 
covered chairs, lighted two wax-candlesitt the bronze 
candblabra’on the high mautlepiece, and placed « third 
in a silver candlesti¢tk with ¢rystal cliuking§ pendules 
oa our'table:: ‘hen she said: 

“Young ladies, your supper is ready.” 

The ghosts had all fled. 

“ Now aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” laughed 
Sylvia, looking at mo. 

.. “Norah, your supper is ready downstairs,” pursued 
our’ matter-of-fact good fairy. “Tl wait on the 
young ladies.” 

“ The saints forbid T'd go prancing through the 
house such a night as this!” cried Norah. “ And it the 
Eve of St. Mark’s !” 

“ Let Norah stay, Jane;”" said ‘Sylvia; “and she 
shall have'some of our supper.” She ‘is afrifd of her 
own shadow. You're nopirightenéd, are you, Jane ?" 

Jane'gave as near a laugh’ as she ‘considered to be 

tful to her young mistressess. “Tie doors and 
windows are locked and barred agaiust robbers, miss; 
and if ghosts’come, I reckon they'll find’mo a match 
for’em.” 

Sylvia; who always took the lead, dismissed Janct 
and invited Norah to take achair at our. table, but 
the old woman:utterly refused. °° 

Take a chair {at our table indeed! She hoped she 
kaew her place better thaw that!‘ But’ she consented 
to take a slice of toast and a cup of chocolate, which 
she retired with into a back corner of the room. 

“Norah,” I said, when she had again joined our 
circle, “what is itabout the Eve of St. Mark's?” 

The old woman shook her‘head mysteriously. 

“ But I want to know,” I ted. Be 

“ Ah, whisht; whisht, 
pered, glancing fearfully around. a 

“If you don’t’tell,, Norah, we'll go out of tho room, 
and leave yow alone,” I said. ‘ 4 
' {Phe threat) was'too much for Norah's cbtrage. She 
glanced around again, and thenbent'actosd the hearth 
with her face close to ours. of 

“Whisht; now! “Did-ye ‘not know, childer, that 
the ghosts/of ‘all the déad that will die this year to 
come make up a procession, ‘and mareh through the 
streets and into ber beer ne aint a whoever 

ill* see “ew, 
Und peng oe their ovn ghee too.” «hast 

‘Phat is perfectly credible!” remarked’ my sister, 
curling _ short upper lip. | “Indeéd} i: is quite 

b ble: , é 7 j 5 “ . yo? . 

But stio:shivered a little nevertheless. 


| \Werhad both an of imagination, and our 
life had ren us doubly susceptible to such 


ce Dhras for ye,” Said Norah, "nodding ‘her head 
sagely. Page apa eg eh wnt eyo seen 
in Ireland.) My mother, ‘rest her soul! was 
hurse to the old Countess of Lansmere, and: p 
care of the mmiduis that nowis, and’ was‘od 





sent !”°she whis- 
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servant about among the ladies. And many. thing 
she knew that wouldn’t do to let out, and:many, a 
shilling—ay, thd pound—of hash-money she got from! 
the great folks that used to visit there. Well, among 
them who came often was the Lady Alice Manners, a) 
great heiressy and second cousin to the marquis; 
and Mr. Clive Benares, who had one, chance in) five, 
and that the last one, of being Duke of. Conway, and 
who was’ a wild, handsome fellow, without,a penny 
to bless himself with. 
have some frelics, which they kept (from the marquis 
and marchioness; and when the Eve of St. Mark's 
came one year, four or five of ’em went out to watch 
in the little porch of the church near the hall... But 
the night grew wild, and they all got tired aud went 
in, wy mother letting ‘em in the study-window so 
nobody should know, all but Mr. Clive Benares, who 
held out, and never came in till three o'clock in the 
morning. And he came in all white and wet, aud 
shivering, aud made my mother get him some brandy 
pefore he would tell her anything. . After this, le 
made my mother promise not to tell, aud he said he 
had seen the Lady Alice Manners, all in white, walk 
up into the church, and that the door. opened before 
her and ‘shut-after her with never a-soued. 

“ Well, my mother grieved ; for she loved the Lady 
Alice; but she grew angry, as didjthe others, when 
Mr. Benares began to court her rag The mar- 
quis and they all tried to prevent it, for the Lady 
Alice was full ten years older than he ; and everybody 
knew that he was >a wild fellow, and wanted her 
money, and my mother knew that he married her be- 
cause she was going to die. And.die,she did, childer, 
within the year, but not before her husband had broken 
her heart with his heglect, and his agaking -much of 
other women before her face. And her baby. died 
with her, and the wicked man heired all lier, property, 
and after a while he was Duke of. Conway; for seme- 
times the wieked prosper. And he always gave my 
mother ten pounds a year as long as she lived—the 
Lord bave mercy on her!—to. keep her mouth quiet 
about what she had seen in the church-porch the Eve 
of St. Mark’a.”. . > 

When Norah jhad finished her story, we, sat in 
silence for a time, listening to the subsiding: storm ; 
then Sylvia abruptly proposed going to: bed. 

Norah had always slept in a little room next,ours, 
and had been in the habit/of leaving the! connecting 
door open till after she; had said her prayers. 

On this night I noticed that Sylvia seemed in a 
great hurry to get the door shut, aud that/she did not 
begin to undress. 

“ Now, Millicent,” she whispered, when at length 
we were alone, 1 am going to watch in the ‘church- 
poreh.” 

“Sylvia!” i 

“You needu’t go if you're afraid,” she continued, 
her delicate, dark face looking bright with excitement. 
* Of course it. is all nonsense; but the storm is almost 
ever, and J want some change from this dulness, if 
it's only a pair of wet fect and e,cold in| my ‘head. 
You're going, too?. Well, -here’s:: your »svaterproof 
mantle, and we can steal out the library window, so 
that no one\may know. It's great fun., I feel be- 
witched!” 

The storm had-suddenly sunk toa perfect silence ; 
and as we stepped out on the drenched earth, the 
clouds were melting awny'from the genitb, where 
« few large stars slione brilliantly. 

The dark mists sank slowly to the horizon all round, 
as though a tent opened and fellevenly frémvits peak, 
and the fall mioon poured its fildod of ‘pale radiance 
over everything. 

Large drops fell on us from the’ trees as we stole 
silently under them, and we heard the soft clatter of 
mimic showers as ‘we swept the shrubs in passing. 

A faint, faint) murmur from a distant waterfall 
reached us through: the night, and a still fainter 
murmur from the yet more distant sea, and over all 
was the wide and melancholy moonlight. 

Tengninutes of rapid walking brought us to the 
great gate on the public. road». We sprang over the 
stile, crossed the road, and plunged into # narrower 
way that opened, I might almost ‘say closed, on. the 
other side. 

It was so overhung by elms.and tangled-vines, and 
shut in by dense shrubs and horse-clestuuts, that the 
moonlight could searce send a shaft in; and «where it 
did, it: was ‘shivered to fragments on shimmering 
foliage that.crept to the grassy road: that. was just cut 
by two wheel-tracks to:the amber-coloured soil, orthe 
light broke and danced on « full rivulet that gurgled 
along the roadside. ' 

After.a few rods, the way opened, two avenues ‘left 
the road, one at either side, curved -out,! and came 
back to the road again at abouta furlong distante” 

in the midst of the green half-virele thus made at, 
the right stood the parsonage, hal veiled in trees; 
and from good old Dr» ‘Uhornton’s : -window a 
long ray of brightness reached out into the moist, still 
midnight. ‘ 


Well, the young folka used to |; 





There was no glimpse of a building at the left; but, 
turning into the avenue, its curve brought us in front 
of the pretty stone church that stood there-withdrawa, 
covered with ivy, and looking like a picture in the 
moonlight. 

This church stood in the half-cirele, with its back 
towards the road, and its face towards the:west; and 
hereand there among the tfees around it: shone a 
white tablet ox monument. 

“ Ghosts or no ghosts, this is worth coming to see,” 
said Sylvia, passing. under the shadow of a dark, 
low-growing hemiock on the south side of the en- 
trance. “Let us sit here a little while. I know that 
the porch is the orthodox place, but the view of that 
is too lovely to lose. Besides, if any ghosts do come 
up, we can see'them from here with the moon in their 
faces.” 

“T never noticed before how deep the porch is,” I 
said. “It is quite black inside, and looks as though 
the door were open.” 

'* Perbaps the dead sexton has opened it for the 
procession,” Sylvia said. 

Then we sat in silence, and looked from. out our 
shadow on that fair scene that seemed to swim in the 
rich, pale light, till suddenly our loosely touching 
hands. grasped each other tightly. 

There was a faint rustling sound, like a breeze 
sweeping over dry leaves, then silence again. There 
was something awful in the wilt, low.sound. 
seemed to sweep over us with a scornful wave, drown- 
ing our puny beliefs aud unbelicfs, 

What knew we of the mysteries of this world; or of 
the other? How. dared we set our presumptuous limits 
to the possible ? 

As we crouched there in that. scented shadow, and 
heard.all the strange, fine, soft. noises that.go to make 
up silence, it seemed as though we listened to broader 
than earth-influeuces at work. 

We trembled, and clung closer, aud waited, nor 
waited long. 

A long shivering sigh stirred all the trees, then a 
tall form came slowly around the northwest corner of 
the church, ,and. noiselessly approached, the, portico. 

Chilled with awe, we bent ‘forward, and looked on 
the mild face and white-flowing air_of dear old Dr. 
Thornton. 

He moved solemnly on without pausing, his eyes 
cast down, and slowly ascending the steps, disap- 
peared in the darkness ef the portal. 

There had been no-frown uor terror on that, pure 
venerable face; but the peace of an angel seemed to 
light it with eavenly radiance. As lie disappeared, 
another faint sound drew our eyes down the turn 
from the avenue. ' 

A boyish, graceful form was coming; , the head un- 
covered, the white brow and steady. shining eyes 
uplifted to catch the light that lay on themin a. pale 
flame, the lips; parted with a rapture too deep tor 
smiling. 

The’ beautiful, beautiful face! , It was the same 
that my father had trampled under his feet years 
before. 

I #lmost moaned aloud; for the fragments of that 
broken: miniature had been preserved by me as a 
precious-treasure, and by studying them I bad grown 
to: look upon the face as a prophecy rather than a 

As I,watched him, oblivious of everything’ else, 
Sylvia’s breath grew sharp in my ear, and her small 

rs, C mine. 

wo other figures were coming slowly, slowly out 
into the moonlight.. “Ob, mamma!” [I should have 
cried out, but.a momentary faintness prevented me. 

Then I grew numb and cold as I saw them nearer, 
iny beautiful mother and Mr. Lancy, arm-in-arm, pale 
as warble, and as still, but for that gliding towards 
the cliurch ;-he looking down, she looking up, gazing 
into each other's eyes with that faint smile, so strange, 
so sweet, that 1 had seen once before. 

A white drapery wrapped. her from head to foot; 
and around his forehead, beut towards her, the loose, 
rich hair dropped in heavy locks. 

They moved slowly ov, glancing ,neither up. nor 

down, right nor left, but with that intent gaze into 
each other's ayes, disappeared alter the others, within 
ths chureh portico, 
“Come home,” said Sylvia, hoaysely. 
We fled down the avenue and home without a 
word ; but as we reached the greensward, under the 
windows, without a word ora sigh, Sylvia fell forward 
on the ground insensible. 

I. had no strength to call for help, indeed I did not 
think of doing so.: I only sank beside her, and sweep- 
ing handfuls of raindrops from the wet grass. and the 
yor axeves honeysuckle, poured them over her 


e? 


my %) 
A faint moan, a convulsiveshudder, then she opened 
het eyes. i 
“WhereamI? What docs this mean?” she cried, 
starting up wildly. , 
“ We had better get in, Sylvia,” I:suid. 


than himself. 


It | 





‘| is a8 a part of myself. 


She'looked at mean instant, comprehended, then 
with an effort, rose and went in, leaning on my arm, 

“It is. ¢lear,” she said; drawing her brows as we sat 
together afterwards, unable to compose ourselves to 
sleep: « ‘Mamma is at the seaside, fifty miles off, 
and Cousin Sne wrete that Mr. Lancy was to take the 
steamer last week for the West Indies to look after anin- 
heritance there. ;'‘Lhe other must mean Mr. Lancy’s 
son; they say he has one, only tweuty years younger 
Oh, mamma !” 

The noxt- week mamma came home from the sea- 
side; but she was little like the cold and stately lady 
we had kuown. 

She was nervous and changeful, with sudden. starts 
and flushes at the merest, trifles—like a word, a ring 
of the bell, or the coming of the postman. 

Mamma and Sylvia had always been on the very 
coldest terms, because Sylvia had seemed to take poor 
papa’s part with her eyes, if she said nothing; but 
presently mamma began to. notice how the girl hung 
about, and gazed at and waited on her. 

Sylviaavould brivg her the loveliest flowers, and 
run to pick up her handkerchief or glove.if she dropped 
them, turning away. with @ quivering lip,if she gota 
kind word or look ; and.by-and-by she. ventured in 
after mamma had gone,to bed, and, gave a good-night 
kiss to the white jewelled hand that lay out on the 
counterpane, 

For mamma -had; an odd) way of lying down to 
sleep half-dressed, if she had been out in:tho evening, 
ox had veceived callers, without removing her jewels. 

One night Jate in the aufumn, mamma came home 
from a party, and after awhile, Sylvia came and called 
me in to look at her. 

She lay ouly half-undressed, the flowers stilljin her 
fair, silky hair, the white arms that were thrown up 
ever ‘her head still bound ,with deep-hued garnets 
set in rims of tiny brilliamts, and the wide necklace of 
the same jewels sparkling on her beautify] bosom. 

One little foot was still cased in its satin +1 pper ; 
but the other was unlaced, and showed like flushed 
ivory through the transparent silken stocking. 

“ Did youever see anything 80 lovely?” whispered 
Sylvia, smiling with tears in her eyes. 

And at that tnstant mamma opened her eyes, and 
saw Sylvia standing with the candle in her hand, and 
me leaning and looking over her shoulder. 

“ Why, children, what.is the matter?” she asked, 
shading her eyes from the light with her hand, 

“Tam very sorry we woke you; mamma,” Sylvia 
said;, * but we couldn't help looking at you, you aro 
so beautiful !” 

Mamma laughed at that, and rose to finish un- 
dressing, 

“Since you have come, you shall wait. on me,” 
she said. “I will have you, now for, femmes de 
chambre. Millicent may take off my necklace and 
flowers, and unbraid my hair, and Sylvia may unlace 
my slipper., The cord, is, knotted, and I fell asleep 
while trying to untangle it.” 

We joyfully obeyed, and mamma sat in, the, midst 
of her bed like a moonlight Cleopatra, while we played 
Iris and Charmion, 

I had never known ler so sweet. 
touched at finding us there. 

“I wonder if, L made any prettier picture than my 
little maidens did,” she said. ‘‘ They. stood there like 
some lovely marble group in their white night-dresses 
and flowing hair, Sylvia holding ber lamp, and Milli- 
cent just bending to her shoulder. You are a little 
taller, Milly, and your hair quite wraps you.” 

Then she drew the rings from those taper fingers, 
all but a wide gold band on the marriage finger, 
Then; mamma checked her, for she always wore her 
wedding-ring now sixce papa died, though she often 
left it off before. , L think she seemed to pity him uow 
he was dead. 

L,twined the long hair into one broad braid around 
her head, and Sylvia kissed every dimple in the 
hands, not laughing, but with fervid passion; then 
there was nothing for us to do but to go to bed. 

But. mamma, put her arms up, and drew both our 
heads down to.her bosom, as she never did before, 
and held them.close a moment. 

“My dear girls must. forgive me if I hayen’t been 
very loving, tosvards them,” she said, with emotion, 
“I know; I was wrong, but I was unhappy too. . It 
is time you should know, all—that is, all £ can tell 
now. Do.you want to hear my story, children 7” 

Sylvia only answered by clinging closer to the arm 
that surrounded her; but IL rose to shade the lamp, 
then came back, and taking mamma’s head in my 
arms, kissed her,forehead, and bade.her go on. 

“You must have been curious about many things,” 
she began; “and you have shown. great delicacy io 
not asking questions. Now:I jwill tell you what you 
have a right to. know. sais 
. “When Iwas. but fifteen years old, I first met 
the man whom L,have loved all my lifo, and shall. 
love till I die; for he is not like a separate being, but 


I think she was 
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“He was but twenty when I first saw him, but had 
already been married—~a foolish with a 
pretty, imprudent girl, a marriage into which he had 
been driven 


“ She lived but a few months after their marriage, 
and @iéd leaving him an infant son. She had been 
six months dead wiien I met him. 

“My friends soon saw that we attracted each other, 
and did everything to s te us. They represented 
him to be dissipated aud unprincipled, and seeking 
my money only; for he was almost poor, though of 
excellent family, and was to be an artist. 

“They succeeded in keeping us apart; and though 
we looked, we never dared seek an interview, for we 
bad never spoken ef love, and were not sure of each 
other. After a while took me away to England. 
I was almost wild when I knew we were going, and 
tried to let Julian know without seeming to him to 
mean it. If I had been sure of his love, I wouid have 
flown to him then; but'since I was not, I had to 
submit. 

“I shall never forget the moment when the 
steamer left the quay. I leaned over the railing, and 
eagerly the crowd; and, as I looked, he 
broke through it, and came to the water's edge as 
though ie would jumpin. If he had, I should have 
sprung to him there. I waved my handkerchief, and 
he saw me. There was one look of unutterable love, 
then the steamer turned and bid him from my sight, 
and I fell fainting on the deck. 

“We travelled through the British Islands and 
Southern Burope, and when we reached Florence, 
met some friends from home, among them your 
father. 

“The first piece of news they told us wasthat Julian 
had married agsin, a lady older than himself, and very 
rich. Nobody doubted that he could win such, for 
he was almost too beautiful, and had a grace and 
fascination of manner which few others possessed. 

“T cannot tell you what I suffered. I did not blame 
Julian, for I thought he believed that I had deserted 
him; so I had no anger to hold me up. I was com- 
pletely broken, and ready to consent to anything. 
They married me to Fee father, who had asked for 
me before, but whom I had réfused. 

“Children, that story of my love's marriage was 
false. I have sometimes thought that your father 
originated it: he certainly knew it was false before I 
married him. He is dead and gone, children—your 

father; and I would spare him if I could thus 
set myself right with you; but do you think I could 
everlove him? God forgive me! I believe I some- 
times hated him. And yet he was not a bad nor an 
unprincipled man; but he was weak, and loved me so 
much that ‘he would do anything to get me. Well, 
hegot me; but I didu’t make him happy, poor Charles! 
T have told you that he knew the story of Julian’s 
marriage Was false; but I did not know it till after 
you were born, and we came back to Ireland. We were 
just stepping from the steamer, your father and I fol- 
lowing be nurses who carried you, my little Roman- 
born twins, when a face caught my glance in the 
crowd. He was hooking directly at me, with such a 
pale, reproachful face, that I staggered, struck by an 
undefined fear, and clung to your father’s arm. I 
dated not look again; but when I was left aloue a 
moment in the carriage, he came and leaned in at the 


witilow. 

“*})id there need words to bind you to me?’ he 
said, pagsidrittely. 

“ And Whén I took my hands away from my face 
he . And at that moment I knew surely 
that Re fea been true tome. It wiis that ve oa 
thts F éliatgéd your father with deception, he 
not deny it. 

“ iy bed that I would never love him, he sought 
consolation in wine. You know how it was diter 
awhilé ; but you cannot kuow how I suffered, because 
you do not know what it istolove entirely. I used'to 
meet Juliari sémetimes in society, for he was successful 
and But we always treated each other with 
cold , though your father, in his mad jealousy, 
60 tetided to think otherwise. 

“But he not think it. Only once I betrayed 
myself. Tin Julian here, for I did not want him 
tp dream that I was insulted by such sus lb 

“Your father would have killed liftn, I believe ; 
and in the"tefror of the moment, I betrayed myself. 
But he ttié soul of honour; and though one look 
Tiree te him again till three months 
father diéd. ‘ 

“Now, you know, my children, what a bitter dis- 
appointment my life has been, and’ can, perhaps, 
understand better why I have been so cold to you. J 
pnb Rape) # yaw some of — 
re and ough you were 
Herod wet to have been guilty of some wrong. Besides, 

h I could not love him, I sometimes him, 
aud was willing you should be what comfort you 
could te him. 


your 


“ Still, often longed for you myself, to feel your 
cool childish hands on my burning head, and to hear 
words of love from you which I could hear from no 
oneelse. ° But Foould not sue for the love and respect; 
of my own children, and so I shut this want inside my’ 
own heart as I had many others; but it made me) 
prouder and colder.” { 

“ Dear mamma,” said Sylvia, softly, “you may be 
sure that we love you dearly; though we mast still, 
love and pity poor papa. I don’t wonder that’ his’ 
love for you drove everything else out of his mind. 
T should think that any man might adore you.” 

“It is right you should be tender of your father’s 
memory,” was the gentle answer. “ And, now that 
this explanation has been made, I do not wish that 
he should ever again be spoken of with blame. 
But, my children, since you know how lonely my- 
life has been so far, how it has missed its chief 
joy, do you think that I have a right to be happy 
at last? Julian has been away on business since last 
summer; but he will retarn soon. Will you be dis- 
pleased if your mother shares her heart and home 
with him, her first and only love ?” 

Mamma could hardly understand the sadness of 
our good wishes; but she could not fail to perceive 
their tenderness and sincerity, and kissed us with a 
loving thankfulness as she sent us to bed. 

I lingered after Sylvia a moment. 

“Marima,” I whispered, “you said that we did not 
— what itis to va me I do.” 

e started up, and clasped my hand. 

“ Millicent! whom ?” : 

“T do not know his name, mamma; and I do not 
expect ever to see him again.” 

“You are my own child,” she said, drawing me 


eyes for nothing. But what is he like, dear?” 

“He is a perfect fuc-simile of that miniature that 
papa crushed under his fect years ago.” 

Mamma looked steadily into my eyes, flushing all 
over her face. 

“ Where did you ever see him ?” 

“ Once, for only a moment, mamma; and I'd rather 
not tell you more now.” 

“Well, darling, good-night then.” 

She drew me down for another kiss; not on 
cheek or. brow this time, but pressed on my lips with 
tender passion. 

And from that time there was joyful confidence be- 
tween mother and her daughters. 

When it grew later in the season, she took a fur- 
nished house in town for the rest of the winter, and 
took us into society with her. 

We attracted a good deal of attention, for we were 
new, and everywhere we were taken for three ‘sisters. 
Among others, artists were always hovering about 
us, and teasing; and at length we were painted by 
one of the best, just because we were tired of saying 
“ No” to him. 

He made us stand, mamma in the centre, and one of 
us on either side, grouped like the Three Graces, which 
was the name everybody ga 
draped in white, with our hair filleted, and no 
ornament, except that the artist put in‘ white con- 
sn eebeeinat ——- wt a g and twining us 
a » with deep chalices tying net 
the white folds of om whee and hanging “beside 
Sylvia’s clear, pale cheek, and dropping with my 
black hair that was bursting from the fillet, and one 
venturesome blossom whose tented’ purple 


behind mamma's shoulder, and 
neck where ft lay half hidden by a 
pale brown hair. 

The artist persuaded us to let him exhibit this 

; and such crowds came to see it, and we were 
80 Stared at wherever we went, that we got quite 
ashamed, and were not to get into the evuntry 
when spring came. wrote us that our 
picture was hung beside a lithograph of the Laocotn ; 
the two contrasting like heaven and hades, their writh- 
rpents mimicked by our wreathing flowers. 


country 
would a have been — As the titne for Mr. 
Lancy’s return a gtew very uneasy. 
She watched ths ormarane read all the shipping 
news, and was often'up wandering about the house at 


Jo¥e,‘he turned away without « word, and | night. 
Ww after 





close to her, “I knew that you had not those clear | Lan 


——— Sylvia grew white, and lookedat me, when 
we it. 


“ He was the first of the procession,” she whispered 
then went and knelt by mamma, who was weeping, 
looking up into her face with such a look, that mami, 

and asked her what was the matter. 

* Twas thinking suppose we should lose you, too,” 


said TT cyt 

‘ “Why, child!” mamma cried, ‘startled. What 
should make you say that? I cannot die till Julian 
comes !—not till he comes!” and she stretched out jor 
fair hands towards the distant sva, and raised jo; 
weeping eyes with such longing passion, that it 
seemed her soul would stretch itself out of the body to 
reach him. 

A sudiden change came over her face, a startled 
flash, a rose-red all over cheek and brow, a light flasii- 
ing through thetears; then, as a step sounded on the 
threshold, she pushed us from her, and sprang ferward 
with a glad cry. 

“My husband! Julian!” 

And there was Mr. Lancy, handsomer than ever, 
his eyes all alight with eager joy, his arms out- 
stretched to receive her. 

I drew Sylvia quickly from the room, and stopped 
not till we reached a little rose-arbour ia the garden. 
Then we looked at each other a moment, and first 
we laughed, and then we cried, and then we lauglid 


“ Why didn’t we think of it before?” cried Sylvia. 

And by-and-by mamma came out looking like a 
—— ee ee to usin a timid way as 
though afraid we might be angry. 

But we were too glad for that, and only made her 
laughing eurtsies, and congratulating her as “ Mrs, 


icy. - 

“TI couldn't help it, children,” she said, with a 
pathetic look—the beautiful culprit! “He was going 
eway so far, and for so long, and we had already been 
separated so. We didn’t care about the éclat of a public 
er oe a just then, so were married privately the 
night before he went away. It was hastily decided 
on, and I hadn't time to tell you; and besides that, I 
didn’t then know how you would take it, We had 
only one witness.” 

“There you mistake, mamma,” said I) “ You had 
three.” 

“What do you mean, MilNcent?’’ 

“Why, Syivia and I were there.” 

“Nonsense, child. It was jast after a dreadful 
tem We came out to Dr. Thornton's early in 
the evening, but were obliged to wait, for I was de- 
termined not to bé married anywhere but in church. 
We had only young Julian with us. It was so‘ beauti- 
ful, girls—you have no idea of it. Such a moonlight 
after the rain; such——” 

* Yes,” I ; “and you and Mr. Lancy 
went up to the church-porch arm in arm with the 


q 
thing to reproach themselves for in the thought that 
poor children were out in the shadow trembling 
with grief and fear, while they were so happy. 
‘he next. week Julian came out to visit us. 


always sketching and dreaming 

used to think that he didn't see as of think of us at all. 
opportunity to look athim, who 

was a haudsomer picture than he could paint. 

They say that the course of true love never runs 
smooth ; butthere must be exco; to that as well 
as to other rules, for all that g summer wass 
ae blossom which one morning bore for me a rare 


Ivwent out that morning early and alone, and took 
@ faney:to go over'to the churcl: to see the birds that 


ight 
Besides, the year was drawing to a close, andall}; 
would soon be decided. 1 
Then, in the midst of May, a dreadful blow 
[ceme; for old Dr. Thornton sickened and died very, 
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I shall make you the glory of all my pictures. I 
shall let down your long hair, and paint yon) for 
Godiva; and I shall bind it in a circlet, and arm you 
for an Amazon; and I shall hide it under a blue 
mantle, and set you praying for a Madonna: and I 
shall tangle it over your eyes, and call you a witch; 
and through and under all.these disguises you will 
be always my love,.my darling!” 

Aud he clasped. bis;arm about me, ‘and bent and 
pressed my glowing lips to his. M.C. W. 





WATAWA. 


CHAPTER L 


A WILDERNESS IN KENTUCKY—TIIF WITITE CANOE 
AND THE TERRIBLE VOYAGER—TIIE DEAD INDIAN 
MAIDEN—A STARTLING MYSTERY: 


‘ne central region of Kentucky; traversed! by a 
creat river, covered by immense forests, and diversified 
by plains and mountains, presented to the eye of the 
observer, during the last quarter of the eighteehth 
century, one of those majestic solitudes which only the 
Western Continent can exhibit. 

It was grand and magnificent. 

A portion of this vast territory had indecd ecased 
to be a “dark and warlike ground,” in the popular 
sense of that term, for the pioneers had advanced into 
the interior of the State, following closely on the heels 
of the retreating red man, and badvdotted the great 
forests with innumerable clearings and cabins. 

But there, avere nevertheless in Kentucky at that 
time thousands of square miles, of wilderness which 
were still disputed between the white mam and the 
savage, and which were incessantly thé theatre -of 
those stirring scenes which belong to such a struggle. 

It is to. the border of one of these immense wilder- 
nesses that we beg leave to conduct the readvr. 

‘The time, was the afternoon of asummer day during 
that memorable period of pioneering and border war 
tu which retereuce has beéw made, 

In the midst ot a sinister solitude, where cliff rose 
above cliff and chasm ‘alternated with chasm, there 
was a deepand rapid torrent, whose floods leaped from 
escent to descent down a long and narrow gorge, 30 
shaded by immense pines that: only ‘a noonday sun 
had ever shown into its profound abysses: » * 

This mountain , torrent, like the mighty river iuto 
which it fell, was in the midst of rare but lonely 


leauty, shaded by trees in full.verdure, aud omar” 


hy blooming vines and flowers. 

The silence in the vicinity, however, was broken 
only by the murmurs. of the falling waters. There 
were no birds flattering from bough to bough -in 
those dim Yecesses—no insects chirping on the ground 
aud among the bushes. 

Terhaps a toad or, # water-snake could bave been 
seen aneng tlie rocks and caverns in the depths of the 
gorge, but! nething more. ' 

Yet look égain. 

All at once, and as: silently asa phantom, a canoe 
appeared under the intermingled branches shading the 
top of the catatact, and swept forward into the: rapids 
—most strange craft. . It was snowy white, small 
and delicate; not more than three yards in length, 
with rounded and upturned extremi and appeared 
to be formed of a species of bark, put together in 
pieces, and displaying irregular seams. 

Whatever its material, the little’ craft was re- 
narkably: buoyant, and seemed to thé water 
Leneath it, as.it sped like an arrow down tho torrent. 

But stranger than the canoe itself was the solitary 
individual crouching in the rear end of it, and guiding 
its course witha paddle. 

He was an Indian of Herculean’ pro ions, talland 
robust, with a compact frame, which was still in its 
prine, and which appeared as indicative of agility as 
of strength. 


His visage was bony and angular) but not without 
‘tenderness and feeling. 


pretensions to good looks, if judged by the rade 
standards of his people, and it was assuredly a mirror 
of more ghrewduess aud intelligence than ordinarily 
lalls to the lot of the savige. 

expression was grave, and even gloomy and re- 
pulsive. 

Ilis eyes were keen and setrohing, ‘and had ‘that 
direct gaze which reveals an indomitable spirit. 

His hair, which fell in long and shining masses 
upon his shoulders, was neatly combed and arranged, 
and the fact announced, perhaps, that he wes not un- 
conscious of the advantages le possessed’ in his per- 
sonal attractions over his fellows. fhe 


He was armed with a double-barreled rifle,’ which |’ 


was slung across his shoulders, and with # stout 
hunting-kuife and-a tomahawk, which werestuck fo a 
beltat Lis waist, aud gave a terrible finish to his ap- 
nee, 
Si. ango and sinister being ! 
Ho was Watawa, the Son of the Catitact, the Great 


‘and female, came ito view a’ short distance up the 
river, and slowly approaclied the place of his coneeal- |! 





Eagle, &c., the famous chief of the Indian tribes of 
Kentucky, and their head and oracle. 

He wore, in ‘addition to the usual moccasins and 
leggings, a sort of tunic, bound with buckskin and 
beaded, which reached nearly to his knees. 

His head-dress of feathers and savage was 
worn with a jaunty grace, and his whole bearing was 
yo and amines wick 

¢ the most st article of hie garb—a displa 
truly horrible—was a loose robe her around hin, 
which was composed of human 

Sewed upon a groundwork of coarse cloth, and 
fortning ghastly contrasts: with one another, were the 
curly and flaxen locks of children, thé: gréy hairs of 
old men, and the long and silken tresses of beautiful 
maidens. 

Nothing can be imagined more terrible than the 
aspect this robe gave to its wearer. 

It revealed him in all therepulsiveness of his nature, 
as a sworn foe and destroyer of tle white race, and 
as a.terribledemon of the wilderness. 

Like an arrow, as we have said, tlie white canoe shot 
into the rapids, 

There were rotks on each side of the route, all 
several deviations from a direct line were necessary to 
avoid them, but the streng-armed voyager did not 
seem to have any difficulty in securing these results, 
although it appeared every instant as if the frail 
eraft would be swallowed up in the cataract or dashed 
in pieces, 

With a dash and a plunge, therefore, the strange 
savage remaining self-possessed and impassible, the 
canoe reached the bottom of the torrent, where it 
joined the river, 

Availing himself of the impetus’ retained by his 
craft, the Indian guided it ashore, on the little point of 
land to the left of the gorge. 

Here he landed, and lifting the canoe from the water 
asif it had been a feather, he concealed it in the ad- 
jaecut bushes, 

He then remained motionless a moment, keeping in 
concealment, and watched and listened. 

The ex ion of his visage showed that he liad 
sought this place with an object, and that le expected 
a manifestation of some kind or other. 

He had not long to wait. 

A mélancholy ‘chant ‘was heard, and half'a dozen 
canoes, ‘containing’ fifteen’ or taventy savages, thale 


ment. 

The warriors of the party sat rigidly erect, all 
armed and in war‘paint, buat the squaws displayed 
every appearance of grief and distress, beating ‘their 
breasts, tearing their dishevelled hair, and continuing 
their doléfal chatits. ” 

The cause of this conduct svas at once apparent. 

In the centre of the foremost eance was the eorpse 
of a young and beautiful Iudian girl, wrapped: in a 
white robe, and Tying ‘fn a cradle, or coffin—it would 


have been hard to deéide which—hollowed out of a » 


log. 

fhe party composed a fincral procession. 

In a few minutes, it approached a deep dell At the 
foot of the torrent, the saviiges landed, and the bod 
of the dead maiden was borne to the dell on t 
shoulders of two of the squaws, followed by their 
companions. 

lu this dell, a small opea space lying in eternal 
gloom, on account of the rocks and trees towering 
above it, there was a rade platform of poles raised 
upon four erotclied stakes, and twelve or fifteen fect 
from the ground. The bark was hanging fn tatters 
from these poles, afd the wliole stractare bad a 
ricketty and dilapidated appearance, as if'several years 
had since its erection. 

The procession halted at the foot of the platform, 
which was about ten feet square, and @ final ceremony 
was enacted over the lifeless remains, the mourners 
piscing flowers in the hair and on the breast of their 

t one, and uttering their last farewells with much 


The squaws then’ proceeded’ to cover thé body with 
‘batk and skins,'enveloping coffin avd all with niuch 
caré, and binding up the lifeless retains with a-net- 
work of thongs and twigs, all knitted securely 
together. ’ 


This ‘task finished, the -body was ‘raised to the | grea 


platform’ by sevéral of the squaws, and Jeit to its 
ever! neem cirording toa ve frequently but mot 
generally employed by this peo 

Another moment, and the saVages had retired ‘to 
the canoes ‘itr dilenee, and were on ‘their way yp the 
‘river, in the direction from which they had come. 

The concealed Indian looked after them until they | 
had vanished around a bend; and then he hurried to 
tho dell‘and mounted the ‘platform, 

With his knife and tomahawk, he‘speedily unSound 
and releaged'the body of the dead Indian gitl, and 
earnestly surveyed the still featires, § *  -' 





They were quite white and fair; sufficiently so to 


suggest that sho had been the daughter of a white 
woman into captivity among the Indians in 
childhood. She had evidently been dead but a few 
houw. 

The strange Indian seemed to make a mental com- 
parison between the features and form before him and 
ans correspondiig features and form he had in his 
rain 

This comparison appeared to be satisfactory to him, 
for his grim featurésrelaxed ina smile. 

Carefully removing the body to the ground, he- 
proceeded to collect some stones, leaves, and bushes 
to put into the empty ‘coffin, and ero’ Jong had Ieft 
everything on the platform, as faras outward appear- 
ances were concerned, exactly as he had found it. 
His next step was to launch bis'canod ‘and place the 
body ‘in: it, and another minute’ saw’ him rowing 
briskly down the river. 

His manner was crafty and friumplrant gs he looked' 
back towards the dell. 

He knew that the superstitious savages would never 
p*ty any further attention to the empty coffin, andthat 
the absence of the dead maiden would never become 
known to them. 

Keeping gear the shore, he passed under the long 
branches of the trees overhanging the water, in such 
a manner that his voyage was quite secret. 

Por at least'an hour he ‘continued to descend the 
river, rowing and drifting, with an occasional pause to 
look out for dangors. 

At length, as he approached one of those islands 
so common in the great western rivers, he paddléd 
the canoe close to tho river-shore, placing it under 
the shadow of some dense branches overhanging the 
water. 

Here, seizing ono! of the branches to keep the 
canoe stationary, he fixed his gaze upon the island 
in question, and continued to regard it with an ear- 
uostness which showed that it was in some way con- 
nected with his expedition,’ with the dead Indian girl, 
and with his projects. 


CHAPTER IL 
ROBERT UALE,“fHK YOUNG PIONEER, AND HIS HIRED 

MAN — ANOTHER MYSTERY —STRONG ABE, THE 

SCOUT—THE SAVAGES ON THE WAR-PATH—AT 

pax! 

Warts: a few miles of the localities we have de- 
described, two! men were riding across an‘open plain, 
which had many of the features of a prairie, and pro- 
ceeding towards the wilderness from the direction of 
the neighbouring settlements. 

The most striking of the two was a young man 
of: about twenty-three years, with a handsome and 
well-knit form, with a countenance that was equally 
indicative of a wise head and good heart, and with 
a frank and) honest regard, full of manliness and 
feeling. 

He was well armed and well mounted, his arms 
including a ritle, and supplied with saddle-bags filled 
with provisions. 

He was ‘Robert Hale, who had come to Kentucky 
with the intention of settling there permanently. 

His father had formerly been wealthy, but he had 
lost it’ all insome unfortunate investments two years 
previous to the date of our story, and’ had removed to 
the wilds of Kentucky, where he and his wife bad soon 
after -died, leaving’ an only daughter and a small 


property. , 

Robert, who had remained behind the family, at the 
time of its emigration, being at college, had never been 
west until the present occasion, an uncle having con- 
tinued his education. 

The illness of the parents had been sudden, and 
mail comraunications so uncertain and irregular, that 


‘the letter announcing their sickness arrived in com- 


pany With anotherannouncing their death, and a jour- 
ney to Kentucky was then such a slow and difficult 
undertaking that it had not been possible for him to at- 
tend their funeral. 

Af‘the advice of his uncle, he had stayed out his 
termateollege, ated with high honours, and theré~ 

’ ® permanent removal to the neigh~ 
alveady occupied by liis sister, with whom 
ho liad “edrresponded regularly, and to whom he was 
itly attached. 

Behold him, therefore, at the age of twenty-thtée, 
with sound health, an excellont character and disposi- 
tion, and with a good education, but with little else, 
save the efféotas borne on the backs of the two horses, 
and a small sim of money witich’ tie hed carefully 
coticealéd on ‘hig person, thus far on his way to rejoin 
his sister. 

| Behind him‘he had left many friends, as reduced 
as was his fortune, but he never expected to see any 
of them again, and hedid tot know 2 singte soul in 
the whole rearone before him; with the exception, of 
course, of his relative, 

It ig scarcely ‘heceséary to add that he had becn 
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riding several days on the borders of civilization, ex - 
posed to many cares and fatigues, and that be was 
becomivg weary with his journey, and beginning to 
look anxiously for its terminatien, 

His companion was a small, thin, hatchet-faced in- 
dividual, about forty years of age, with a pairof small 
grey eyes, which were continually in motion, a8:if 
chatged with the entire responsibility of. their 
possessor’s preservation and salvation, and it) will 
reatlily be imagined what a nervous and excited. air 
their movements gave him. 

The name of this worthy was Socrates Miffin. 

He had been named Socrates out of deference to the 
wishes of his mother, who, previous to his birth, had 
had unnumbered dreams, in which she saw her pros- 
pective pregeny on various pinnacles af Luman:great- 
ness and glory. ’ 

But alas for the goed dame's visions ! 

The Socratic scion had proved to be a remarkably 
stupid boy, as deficient in intellect as wanting in 
courage, and all the belabourings of Scriptural rods had 
not been able to change him. 

His fortunes in life had accordingly been various: 
He had tried his band at almost everything. aspiring 
once in a, while beyond his capabilities, but speedily 
falling back.to his level. 

His last effort of this kind had been at, school 
keeping as an assistant pedagogue, his partof the 
business being to keep the rude boys, who attended 
schieol during the winter in those days, oreerly ; but 
half @ dozen pupils, each six feet in height, had finally 
flagged their Seoratic mentor, and rolled him ina 
snow-benk, whereupon he had concluded that teaching 
school was not his proper vocation. 

Learning, soon, after’ this: event, that his young 
friend, Robert Hale, whose father had often employed 
him, was about to go to Kentucky, Socrates had 
asked, to attend him to his new home as his hired 
anan, or gencral servant, or in any capacity in which 
he could be useful. 

This request had been favourably considered, terms 
had been made, and Socrates had faithfully attended 
his master, as he deemed him, in his timid depend- 
ence, thus far on his journey. 

Not to speak of @ couple of well-filled_ saddie-bags, 
Socrates was surrounded by a great vatiety of light 
articles, such as Robert had had the forethought and 
the means to secure, comprising those most essential 
to a home in the wilderness, and including tools, 
utensils, : boxts, clothes, and household trifles of 
various descriptions. 

In short, the two men carried with them, as we 
have said, about all the worldly effects of the young 
emigrant. i 

At:the momerit we look upon them, Socrates was 
following the footsteps of his young master, whom 
he regarded rather anxiously from the corner of ‘his 
eye, and yet ina way that betrayed his esteem and 
affection for him; for although he was evidently 
desirous.of unburdening his mind, he did not venture 
to break in upon. Robert's reflections. 

They at length reached a small stream which wound 
across the plain and fell into the river, several miles 
in the distance. 

Here they watered their horses, dismounting a 
moment to restore. the circulation to their limbs, parti- 
ally benumbed with long riding. 

As. Robert looked along the stream, with his 
habitual eaution, he beheld a glittering object. in the 
edge of the tall grass bordering the water, and has- 
tened te secure it. 

It was a beautiful moccasin, nearly, new, made of 
buckskin, and covered with beads, which were 
arranged’in pretty patterns. It was singularly small, 
and it was natural enough for the finder .to pre- 
sume that it belonged to a beautiful daughter of the 
forest. 

It had a singularity which Robert promptly noted. 

It was spotted, with a dye of beantiful colour, in « 
seging and tasteful way, as decidedly as the skin of a 

eopard, j 

Hallo} here’s a mystery!” exclaimed the young 
pioneer, holding upthe moccasin to the gaze of his 
attendant. “Some little witch of the. wilderness, in 
passing this way on horseback, has dropped it off 
without knowing it, Yes, here are the footprints of 
a horse, which has leaped across the stream, going to 
the westward !” 

‘Sone Witch of Endor, more likely,” said Socrates, 
who was wore biblical than romantic, “ Besides, we 
are in no such fine circumstances as to warrant us in 
going into. raptures over a squaw’s slipper!” 

Robert saw that any theories he pisn advance 
concerning the moccasin would not find favour. with 
Socrates, and he quietly placed it in his pocket; as he 
demanded : 


* You are not quite at your ease, eb ?” - 

The attendant wiped his steaming ‘pephond with a 
desperate Sort of gesture, as he ejaculated: 

“I should think not! If we do not soon stumble 
upon @ hornet’s nest, I'll give you nly head fora 





pewter sixpence! During the last two hours, I have 
seen bear-tracks, and wolf-tracks, and buffalo-tracks, 
and Injun-tracks, and I'm frank enough to say that 
I'd like to make tracks out of this altegether.. | wish 
T-could onee more see England again, and I'd stay 
theré !” 

His tone was decidedly apprehensive. 

“‘ Nonsense!” replied Robert, smiling, as he remem- 
bered how many times Socrates had wished himself 
during the day in England again. “You have had 

ood courage thus far, and must not give up at the 
moment. We cannot be far from Lincolnville, 
ahd I donbt not we shall reach it before sundown. 
The river must-run among those hills there in the 
distance, and we will change our course a little, so as 
to strike it. The rest will be easy, Let's mount!” 

Suiting the action to the word, the young pioneer 
led the way across the plain, taking care, notwitli- 
standing the cool manner in which he had spoken to 
his hired man, to keep.a wary look out around him. 

Here and there, at a greater, or less distance from 
the trackless course he was following,.\there were 
wooded knolls of more or less extent, and these were 
invariably scrutinized in the most careful manner. 

The rays of the sun were fierce, dlmost burning. 

The tali grass around the travellers was brown and 
dry, and rattled like bones or chips against the legs of 
the horses. 

From time to time, as they passed along, they 
starthed a prairie hen or turkey from the grass, and 
occasionally saw a frightened deer-in an adjacent 
thicket. , 

The young pioneer was silent, thinking of his sister; 
of Jenny Hale, whom ho ‘hoped to rejoin ina few 
hours, 

If Socrates was silent, it was only because his 
theughts were quite as busy as his master’s. 

He looked at every bush as if he expected to see it 
transformed into an Indian, and the serious expression 
of, his ceuntenance gradually became doleful and 
despairing. i 

He had made up his mind not to speak again until 
he was. spoken to, but it would have been easy to see. 
by the livid and pinched aspect of his features what 
an effort this resolution cost him. 

| All at once, however, he perceived a figure under 
some trees a short distance ahead, to the left of the 
route, and all thought of his resolve at once passed 
from him. 

“Oh, look! there he is! I told you! an Indian!” 
was the announcement that fell incoherently, from 
his lips, in tones of terror. ‘Perhaps a hundred 
of them! Oh! if I could once more see England 
again!” 

He came to a dead halt, pointing toward the object 
of his. terror, which was in the edge of a wooded 
knoll a little off the route, but not more than fifty rods 
distant. 

The young pioneer at once gave his attention to his 
attendant’s discovery, algo halting. 

“ That isn’t an Indian,” he rejoined, after an earnest 
gaze. ‘“He’sa white man—a friend, without doubt— 
a solitary hunter, Can’t you see his beard, his fea- 
tures? He’s armed, of course, and looks @ littlerough, 
in his suit of buckskin, to our unaccustomed eyes; but 
I dare say we are fortunate to meethim, He's alone! 
and there are two of us, so why should we fear him? 
Let's ride up to him and inquire our way to the set- 
tlement.” 

Socrates muttered-some objections under his breath, 
but seeing that he was not heeded, and that Robert 
had already. started toward the stranger, who had 
called and gesticulated to him, he slowly and cau- 
tiously followed. 

The young pioneer and his attendant soon rode up 
in front of the unknown, who stood leauing ou a rifle, 
and who had the characteristics the former had mea- 
tioned, Robert saluted him, respectfully, saying; 

“ You called me.” 

‘Yes, neighbour, was the reply. . “ You appear to 
be a stranger in these parts, and may not be olfended 
if I offer you a little advice,..Ualess you are more 
friendly with the savages than a white man ought to 
be, you won't proceed much further into the wilder- 
ness 


“And why not, pray?” 

“ Because you are liable, of course,” replied the 
stranger, “ to stumble upon a party of red-skias!” 

“] knew it! I knew it!” groaned. Socrates. 
“ There are Injuns all around us. Oh, if I could once 
more see England again,” im torktoas 

“You.do not imagine, I suppose,” resumed. the, 
scout, addressing Robert, “that you are on aholiday 
excursion, in the midst of peace aud safety ?” 

g i pote, enewered,,qay, Have iling,. “ k, 
am aware of the peril to w! I am exposing: my- 
self, but I am compelled to brave it, Te fact, is,I 
have business this way—most urgent, business.” 

|“ Business?” asked the stranger, with.an air of 
kindly interest, 
'“Precisely. My first object is to find a settler, who 


{the scout, smiling indulgently, 





can’t be far from this vicinity; a settler tained Liy. 
coln—Abraham Lincoln, or Strong Abe, as the hur.ters 
call him. Ho has lived on the borders of the wilder. 
hess many I dare say that you know him ?” 

*I have heard of him,” answered the scout, with 
a. twiikle in bis lonest eyes and a smile on his 
paves yrerey ib _ to see him?” 

“ Very much, in your appearance at on 
commends you to me,” added Robert, with a friendly 
nod, “I will teH you the nature of my business with 
Mr. Lincoln, presuming that you can aid me. The 
simple truth is, my-sister, the +! relative I have in 
the world, save an uncle, resides in a little settlement 
hereabouts named Lincolnville.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined the ‘scout. 
can aid you, 


“In this caso I 
perhaps, for there is nota person in 


Lincolaville with whose face I am notfamiliar. What 
is _ sister’s name, aud, for that anatter, yours, 
sir 


“ Hale, Jenny Hale; and mine——” 

“ Is Robert Hale, of course,” interrupted the scout, 
with a hearty, simple laugh, as he extended a brawny 
hand. “Glad to meet you, Mr. Hale. - I know your 
sister well, and through her, have long been aware of 
your name, qualities, and proposed emigration. Per- 
mit me to introduce myself tovyou. Lam Abrabam 
Lincoln.” 

At this declaration, the young pioneer regarded 
the scout with renewed attention. 

He was a mawof middle age, with plain and rugged 
countenance, on ‘which beamed an expression of rare 
kiadliness and goodness: 

His é¢yes were keen and penetrating, and had met 
the gaze of the young pioneer, during the conversation 
we have recorded, with a frankness and openness 
whieh showed that he had nothing to conceal, or ef 
which to be ashamed. 

He stood over six feet in his moccasins, and was 
stout in proportion, having broad shoulders, an im- 
mense chest, and limbs of the firmest muscle and 
vigour. i 

His features were large and uneven, but they wero 
so ennobled and illuminated by the spirit within, that 
noebserver-could' have deemed them coarse or un- 
pleasing. 

, His dress was the usual garb of a pioneer and 
hunter of these times, aud'a large fue cap, with the 
inevitable moccasin and leggings. 

The arms of the scout comprised a rifle, a pair of 

i and a knife of formidable dimensions; these 
ton weapons stuck carelessly in a belt around his 
waist. 

A leather strap crossed his right shoulder, support- 
ing a shot-bag of the same material, and a powder- 
horn, and also'a second bag, containing pepper and 
salt, flints for striking a fire, and a few hard biscuits. 

“Mr. Lincoln himself!” exclaimed the young man, 
in astonishmént, as he shook the proffered hand of 
the scout warmly. “I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance. My sister has often written to me of 
your forest home, and of the settlement, and—what is 
still better—of your neble and generous conduct to- 
wards her, especially since the death of our parents. 
You seem to me already like an old friend.” 

A roar of delight came from Socrates, who had been 
witnessing the meeting ‘with open meuth, and he slid 
from the horse to the ground. 

“ Thank heaven! I breathe once more!” he ejacu- 
lated. “My hair takes root again! We are safe, 
among friends, at the end of our journey !” 

He gave a jump .into the air at each pause, and 
finished by saluting the scout respectfully. 

“ A queer fish in my employ—his name is Miffin,” 
said Robert, by way of introduction., ‘‘ He hasbeen in 
a state of mortal terror; afraid of being seized by 
the Indians and burned atthe stake.” | 

“ Well, he may have. some basis for his fears,” said 
“The redskins 
are acting suspiciously lately, and I apprehend 
that they mean to make the settlements trouble. 
I have been since noon, endeavouring 
to get some information of their intentions, and 
was on my way home whea I saw you coming. 
my cabin is nearly in your route, you will. pass that 
way, of course, aud we'll set out at once, if you have 
no objection.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,”:rejoined Robert. ‘ We shall be 
glad to avail ourselves, of your guidance.” 

Glad?” echoed: Socrates.. ‘+ Yea, we shall be 
perfectly jubilant, I don't care whether I see England 
again or not] England be banged!” 

' Lincoln Jed: the .way .towards the xiver, followed 

Robert, who was in tara followed by Socrates, 

@ latter having -hurriedly  mouuted. ..Qur hero 
offered his ;horse to his, guide, -but.the, offer was 
declined and the scout soon proceeded.) 

“TI live on an island inthe river; as you have been 
told, no doubt. I have a daughter and a son there 
who will be aaxious if I am uotat home before supper. 
The fact; is they regard scouting as a daugerous 
ewployment, aud with reason. Scalp-Robe has beer 
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preaching up fire and tomahawks to the redskins 
lately, and they aré getting ripe for mischief?” 

“ Soalp-Robe 2” repeated Robert. 

“Ah! exeuse me, I spoke without thinking that 
you are new in these parts. Scalp-Robeis the head of 
ihe whole pow-pow, the chief of all the savages east of 
the Mississippi.” 

“ Is his name Scalp-Robe 2” 

“Yes. He has a dozenother names, such as the 
Son of the Cataract, and the Hagle of the Woods; but 
we all call himi Scalp-Robe ‘because it’s easier.” 

“ And why Scalp-Robe, pray 2?” 

“ Because Of @ robe he wears, a robe composed of 
human sealps. The name expresses:what he is; and 
we prefer plain English to his high-sounding Indian.” 

Robert expressed his interest and astonishment; 
while Socrates, who had ‘been listening intently, 
tarned deathly pale, and ‘seémed about to fall from his 
horse, a3 he gasped : 

“Oh, if I could see England again!” 

Lincoln and the young pioneer discussed the terrible 
savage several minutes, and the attendant listened in 
mute terror, i 

“Your home is distant how far?” then asked 
Robert. 

“About three miles,” replied Lincoln.. “The 
distance wonld’be less if we were’to cress the space 
here on our left, but I don’t care to take that course. 
Among Indians we must do as Indians do—keep to 
the woods, and be ready te jump behind a tree at a 
mument’s, notice. Once in that open between 
here and the woods, a man would have a slim chance 
of escape. I have seen traces to-day, this side of the 
river, and have some: anxieties on the subjeet. We'll 
all keep a sharp look-out, if you please, and be ready 
for business.” f 

The little party went on. Several minutes passed, 
when suddenly Robert saw a moving figure behind a 
tree at some distance ahead, and stated the fact to the 


jae. 

“ Yes, it’s an Indian, I saw him some:.time ago,” 
responded Lincoln, coolly. |“ 1. was. waiting to see 
whether ‘there are any more, their numbers, and 
what they are doing.” 

A hoarse yell.from half a score of throats followed, 
and echoed up and down, the woods. 

“T hate. of all things to turn tail to a redskin,” 
added Lincoln, quickly, with a grim smile on ‘his 
placid features, “ but we must do it. Those fellows 
“arry too many guns for us... Their number is a 
dozen at the least. Follow me.” 

He turned, clutching his rifle firmly, and. darted 
towards a dense covert of woofs the little party had 
just passed, and was promptly followed by Robert and 
Socrates, the latter pallid withterror.. At the same 
instant ten or a dozen Indians uncovered themselves 
with renewed yells, and rushed towards the little 
party of their intended victims, brandishing their 
weapons. 

They had, evidently been in waiting for Lincoln 
through some foreknowledge of. his movements, and 
had resolved on re-opening the hostilities which had 
been for some time suspended. 

The desired shelter was promptly gained by Lincoln 
and his companions. 

“This changes things, and I shall put my:rifle down 
here,” the scout then exclaimed. .** There are three of 
us, well with some square, miles of .back-door 
behind us. Down from those’ horses, and. let your 
man take them down the hilJ-side!' The rascals know 
me of old, and whether they come by twos or twenties, 
they'll think twice before they come too near the 
muzzle of my rifle!; Ha! ha! Let them:come! 
We'll teach them manners!” 

With this, Lincoln threw, back his head with'flash- 
ing eyes, and his broad chest expanded with a heacty 
cry of defiance, isbit 
(To be continued.) 





Tr is, perhaps, a curious circumstance in connection 
with the advent of Earl. Clarenden to the Foreign 
Office, that the very first passport be was called upon 
to sign was One enjoining all Her Majesty’s Consular 
Agents and Representatives in Foreign Countries to 
give safe and honourable. conduct, facilities of travel, 
and protection to the Hon. Charles Gavin Duffy, a 
member of the Australian Government, about to travel 


on the Continent. Lord-@larendon once signed a- 


warrant to coramit that gentleman. 

Worsr Tuan A CatrLe Muerrais,—Bhe year 
1800 was a terrible year for people in London, 
owing to the high price of corn. The quartern loaf 
was one shilling and fivepence halfpenny. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury recommended families to 
limit the amount of bread eaten by each member, 
and to eat no pastry for a certain number of weeks. 
An agreemént to this effect was signed by many 
uetbers of Doth Houses of Parliament... Tho king 
issued a proclamation, in which he said:—“ We par- 
ticularly exhort and charge all masters of families to 





reduce the consumption of bread in their respective 
families by at leasi one-third of the quantity consumed 
in ordinary times; and in no case to suffer the same 
to exceed one quartern loaf for each person in each 
week ; to abstain from the use of flour and pastry ; 
and, moreover, carefully to restrict the’use theréof* ih 
all other articles than bread.” It was calculated that 
the coach and post-horses in the kingdom ate as much 
corn as would give a quartern loaf per week to each 
of one million persons; and they likewise were to be 
put ‘upon’ short-commons as concerned corn. The 
artisans at Portsmouth Dockyard d not to buy 
butter, milk, or potatoes {all of which Were dear) 
until they fell to lower prices; and they’ “‘horsed” 
one of their number who broke tliis agreement. 


——————EE___ 


AHAB THE WITTY. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


Arter the foregoing scene, Salome’s dread’f her 
father grew stronger and more palpable to those who 
observed her closely. 

She never met him without anxious and questioning 
looks. : 

He'began to avoid being alone with her, and was 
often remarked in a musing, abstracted attitude, as if 
engaged in some abstruse and difficult calculation. 

Salome liked not these omens, and availed herself 
of the first opportunity to attempt to fathom his 
thoughts. 

The old man would have walked away hurriedly, 
but she detained him.; 

“Fly me not, my father,” she said, with affectionate 
earnestness. * Thou concealést something from me!” 

“Nay, daughter, thou mistakest my manner,” he 
answered, evasively, without lifting his eyes to hers. 

“My father, deceive me not!” exclaimed Salome, 
impressively. 

“Speak not of deception; it is thou who hast de- 
ceived, Itis thou who hast lent a willing ear to the 
tempter! It is thou who bast forgotten the God of 
thy fathers, and listened to the wily tongue of the 
infidel! Thou hast brougi% a reproach on the house 
of Israel! Oh, that I had turned this artful stranger 
from my gates, even with blows and revilings !” 

Sadoc spoke with vehemence and bitterness. i 

“Thou chargest upon me too much,” said Salome, 
with calmness. “I have had no stolen meetings with 
the stranger who is with us. What-passed between us 
in the Chamber of Fountains thou knowest.” 

“Thou hast poured poison into my veins, and given 
me to drink of the. bitter waters, .Accursed be the 
day when he crossed our threshold: and broke’ bread 
with us!” answered Sadoc, wringing:his hands and 
beating his breast. 

* Hear me with reason, my ‘father. The Moor, 
Abdallah, hath ever deported himself toward:'me in 
the most respectful fashion. Nay, his reverence for 
me borders on idolatry, and sometimes I have en- 
tertained great fear lest he exalt me: in his imagina- 
tion above the lawful object of man’s adoration,” said 
the girl, with a soft sigh. 

“Soul of myfather:” cried Sadoo, impatient. “ Hear 
the gitl’s simplicity! Hear her condemn that thing 
which she-alloweth! Hear her unwiftingly confess 
her guilt!” 

“Guilt, father?” 

“Ay, guilt, my 
the worship.of this heathen dog without rebuke; and 
not only without, rebuke, but with simpering com~ 
plaisance and maiden blushes, which convey more 
comfort tothe -heart of man than lispiug words;” said 
the Jew, trembling from head to foot. ©) i: 45+! 

bad rarely seen him so moved. : t we 

“T meant not toerr, and I could but listen, being 
taken unexpectedly and by surprise. | It: were not 
seemly to cry out, and courtesy required that I should 
pire respectful attention to what the courtly Moor had 

offer in his own behalf.” 

Tne face of the Jewess had now lost somewhat of 
its serenity, and there was a deeper flush on her cheeks 
and brow. t 

“I have nursed thee, Salome, as the apple of mine 
eye. In thee are centred my hopes. Forthee I have 
accumulated great riches. Thou canst command more 
gold aud silver and precious stones than the King of 
Granada bath this day in his treasury. ‘They that 
know me. think me poor and miserable, hunted down 
into the dregs and very beggary of life. Ohild!” he 


stretched forth his right hand exultingly, ‘thou canst’ 


found a city; thou canst supply kings with treasures 
to carry on their wars, and yet havea sufficiency : left 
to make thy heritage the envied of all. Yet what art 
thou doing? Receiving the. worthless incense of a 
vagrant infidel! Thou, princess in the house of 
David! Thou, the pride and beauty of Israel! Thou, 
the star of the daughters of Judah!” 
As he went on, the old man gradually grew im- 
passioncd, and by the time he had finished, he stood 


daughter; for thow hast received. 





with his haads clasped before him, and his eyes 
glowing like sparks of fire, turned upwards. 

This sudden gleam of inspiration surprised even 
Salome, ‘who had ‘often seen him in moments of 
exaltation. 

Neither were awaro that they were not alone, 
neither ted that one ot the' great cdlumns of 
the vestibule concealed the Moor, Jakob, Boabdil’s 
servant. But he was there, drinking in with avidity 
every word that was. uttered. 

“Thou meanest ‘well,’ my father, and thou lovest 
me ; and while thou livest, I will not leave thee. Thon 
has never before spoken to me so pidinly of thy riches. 
I knew thou hadst abundance of silver and gold; but 
not that it so far exceeded 'tlié conimon gains of mon. 
I fear lest it be unto thee a pitfalland a snare. Let but 
the birds of the air get possession of thy gocret, and 
thou ‘wilt be hounded down and despoiled,’ as if thou 
wert but'a carrion crow! Oh, my father,. ‘put from 
thee this sere temptation! ‘Cast it into the sea, or 
hide’ it in the bowels of the’ earth, or scatter ~ it 
atfiong the poor, or fly with it to some foreign 
land!” 

She took his hand, but he drew it angrily dtvay. 

“What!” hesneered. “ Hastthou no wisdont? Is. 
thy mind disordered and distraught? Thou speakest 
like one of the foolish virgins who went forth'to. meet 
the bridegroom without oil ‘in their lamps, which, 
though a Christian metaphor, is not without aptness 
—the oil; no doubt, meaning the treasures of this 
world. Cast it into the sea? ¥ would sooner cast 
myself into the sea! Into the sea? _I will accumu- 
late more.’ I will make thy fortune greater by thou- 
sands of otinees of precious ore. Ay, there is even. 
now a venture in my mind that will bring me ex- 
ceeding profit.” 

Sadoc chafed the dry palms of, his hands together, 
smiled craftfly, and forgot his enthusiasm in greedy 
longings. 

he swarthy Jakob stood. breathless. behind the: 
column, agape with wonder, and shaken with doubt 
and expectancy. 

His eager eyes were ready to start from their 
sockets, and every. moment dragged along with the 
tediousness ofan hour. 

The fear of detection. mado his limbs tremble be- 
neath him, and it seemed to him. that the Jew 
— plainly hear the unnatural thuddings of his: 

eart. 

“Father! father!” cried Salome, imploringly, ‘“ my 
sleep, has been haunted by strange visions of thee. My 
feelings admonish me when you meditate wrong: Do: 
notning, I warn you, against the peace of Abdallah. 
Dott not! For his sister's sake, for thine, and mines 
The curse of God follows treachery. If thou knowest 
any Secret connected with this courteous Moor, keep it. 
to thyself.” ¥ 

“Who talks of. secrets?” he answered, islarply. 
“Why do you take me thus. to task?,. Am L‘not. 
capable of conducting my own affairs? Has got this. 
hand signed contracts with kings.and potentates ? 
Have I not driven bargains with the great,qnesof:the 
earth? Have not my treasures given new.Jife to the 
flagging energies of war, decided battles; and changed: 
thé fates of states and kingdoms. Ha, hal, (Ha, ha! 
Go to any of the courts of the sovereigns and. whisper: 
thé name of Sadoc, the Jew in their ears, and see if 
they do not, start !” , jut I 

“Tdoubtit.not. I know thou art greatin thy power’ 
ovet money. Be therefore content with thy enormous, 
hoards. ° Close a transactions. in Granada; gather 
up thy riches, and let us depart.” 

Her pléadings were eloquent 4s an angel's, fai 

*“ That could be done, daughter. The stone cham-- 
ber you wot of contains not @ seventh:part of my 
wealth, but the remainder is bestowed where I,can, 
without much trouble, lsy bands.on it. In’the casket 
which was thy blessed mother’s thou wilt find, injease 
of my sudden decease, an inventory, of. all. I possess,. 
aod where each particular item, propérty, and valuable- 
is to found: And now, Salome, sweet image of my 
painted Rebecca, heatken unto my voice. Pluck’ this 
infidel, with @ strong, hand, from thy heart, Lf. thou 
lovest iim, crash ‘ahd crucify that love., Thou art a 
princess, and this t! is not to be. My white lamb 
eannot herd with the dark wolf of Islam!” , 

“Father, dear , father,” sighed Salome, “he may: be- 
converted to the true faith. I may be the humble in- 
strument ‘of enlightening his mind and convincing his 
understanding.” 

“Phe leopard cannot change his spots,” retorted 
Sadoc, grimly. 

Salome’'remembered the Sleeping Leopard on 
Boabdil’s shield, and had read the device beneath: 
Do not, wake me.” 

“Thou turnest pale,” added Sadoc. “Tho figure 
goeth home to thy ‘consciousnuss. He is indeed a 
leopard, but he shall not reud my kid! He is a Philis- 
tine and a heathen.’ If he suddenly cometh to nought, 
let it not grieve thee,” 

* Tfevil cums upoa bia through thy means, directly 
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y decd, by artful insivuation | avowal Lt arise from momentary discontent and | She listened-a long time to her father’s uneasy 
= eapuantse’t posit Ay by tliz God of Israel, fi teper, be allowed the matter to, pass, ‘ breathing, aud when he at length became more «uric, 
that f ésteem him a thousand thes more highly | From that hour, the grambling but faithful Ali |\slie invoked » blessing on him, and stole so‘tly 
for tha As ' ; watched, with fox-like cunning, the, incomings,and | away. 

“ may the curses——” maigae of Jakob. 1 |. Jakob crept {rem his lurking-place, and assared tha: 

“ inal my father, curse not! Curses are gent et there were seasons wher his, duty rendered it | the old man slept, drew his dagger and began gently 

e Divine Being to torment, those who impossible for him to keep him uader olyservation, and | to push his body through the ure dlarm- 

. They are a ul, dnl brood, those | which Jakob shrewdly improved for the advancement | ing him, resolved to despatch him the moment he was 

retarned by the avenging Deity fiat 0! eye e, PaE NeNomed the within reach of his arm. 

Salome stood erect napir || Die " pplumn, when Sadee avewed the hae A nema rena Sadoc moaned, and 
Th the mellow light of the atone ; ‘| Ps a of great _. ... | tossed his arms. 

d person e Jew, fous e, became the special object |. The assassin remained motionless till his ration 

fon nN pe Sine ts of i Ba a oe again became natural. Jakob puslied with “yew 

“ Leave me, leave me!” muttered Sadoc, afraid He could not move without being secretly dogged, | and hands and feet, but with a wariness that was 

longer to trust himself. or watched from behind a fountain, pillar, or statue. | painfuh 
““Qne word more, my! father. Bemember,.in all | He kurked in niches; he hid himself in angles; he| He held bis breath, aud though murder was in Lis 


thou doest, that sweet maiden, liis sister, Never was 
earthly dust more perfectly moulded, or a human aa 
more divinely attempered. Thy eyes lave 
thought me_ fair, but her, beaut th mine as 

) rs. ‘ot ing our 
different faiths, she hath yearned herself into my 
heart, and we have. sworn by) the God of Solomon 
(an oath which her,copscience alloweth), that our 
two, souls will be as one, and that.we never, of 
our own will, separate from each other. Through 
she will be imperceptibly. led.to reject the Pro- 
r 


me, 

het. and ‘worship the God of. Israel! Look, my 

Bathe ! she comes this way. Sawest, thou ever such 
of {pose such modesty of look and gracious 

Sig ground his tecth.in rage, and |turning his 


oho Salome, strode away, full of disappoimiment 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tnose who uoticed Jakob observed that a change 
had ly: come over him. , 

He no ‘longer talked cheerfully with Ali and 
Asaph, but moved about with moody brow and ui- 
quiet eye. R 
Ali the Grumbler tried to bring him out of his 
taciturnity, but without much success, 

“ This is'a service,” said the sullen Jakob, one 
day, when. Ali had been rallyfeg him on the strange- 
ness of his conduct. 

“ And why a poor service?” asked Ali. 

“ Firat; because we'serve for notliing’; second, be- 
cause-the service is dangerous—tliese are two very 
good reasons. : 

Jakob looked at his fellow-seryant to see if there 
were any'signe of discontent on uP countenance, 

“ a Afi, * = grumbling fs 
my business, ve -grunii so ay ears 
that I should be = to pre it of. But ‘I’ z ter 
grumbled becatise' I was ed, or fil-clad, and’ 
master wa in adversity. Phe poorer He is, the bie 
closely I will stick to his' service.” nev 

“ If thats your Wa'y; I cau tell you,” replied Jakob, 
“that it's nob mine.” at 


“ Well, goon dnd show me what you are comi 
at. . For Mfe‘of-me T can j Hy 


' Fx. an lnkHog @ 
your real nieanifg. Speak-piain, Jakob when plain- 
pre tele wre hey niy Wit’is’ slow, and I not 

“ Lintend,” answered Jakob, studiously avoiding the 
gazect Ali, “to seek —— it hed a s 
‘who will give me more nioncy they dange 

‘“Hinavet” exchitied AN." "“T ant te 
every bone in your body. ‘"Would you a 
indulgent of masters in the hour 
you'fiy, liken miserable coward, and lea 
none pm yrs I to draiw a ee 
ewddlo hor helt stirrup, or to: folk 
sudden flights. oo eae ve 

sind 30d sven ie 6 ‘words aid a year, 
I would have put’ you ina way to niake your 5 
but now my the’ evil one take mo if F mention it.’ 

Jakob lopked at’ Ali askghce, to see what’ effect this 
would have. , 

“TF am at a'loss. to know whit kind of a way that 
would be you would put me Mato 80 easily, unless you 
designed-'me to join the “bandit 
mountains. Perhaps you meditate. the betrayal of 
your master, the prince; and ‘if’sach be your pur- 
pose, you had’better go and throw yourself from 
yonder crag.” 

Ali’s eyes began to glitter,and he fingered the handle 
of bis dagger. 

“ Thou art_a fool,” muttered Jakob, angrily. - “I 
will talk with thee no miore, and my seerct I will 
réserve for myself.” 

This conversation took place. in the stables, and 
made a marked impression on the mind of the saga- 
cious Ali, who was well aware that the desertion of 
one of his fellow-servants might bring the greatest 
danger upon Boabdil. 

Had he been sure of the fellow’s sincerity, he would 
have laid him dead on the spot; but thinking his 







and securities, floated wearil 


lay in wait in alk places; and, finally, to his infinite 


stole like a thief to his own hard couch. 


stables with the Jew’s grooms, and 
small chamber leading fro 
was not unfrequently the case that one or more 
ee Jakob excellent’ opportunities of ig 
lesign. 


to commit the robbery he contemplated, for the old 
man, like a faithful sentinel, never weut far from hié 


Ne 


usual, aad was seoh in a deep slumber. 

Sadoc, having satisfied himself of this fact, lighted 
a lamp, drew a rusty sabre from beneath the owhidn 
re) a he had: been sitting, and looking cautiously 


chamber like a spectral shadow. 

The were still burning in the long 
Jakob followed his victim, observing due 
ata prudent distance. 

The. old man’s suspicions, sharpened by years of 
dealing with mankind, were the most dangerous 
enemies he had to encounter. The Israelite had edu- 
cated himself to be shy. He had schooled himself to 
distrust everybody. 

He pansed every few yards, held up ‘his light, 
shaded his: eyes, and with the sabre tucked undér his 
arm, peered this way and that, as if he partly autici- 
pated that robbers would rise from the stone floor to 


t him. 

Leawing.the hall, he passed ‘through some emailer 
apartments, that were not lighted, and presenti 
opening an iron door, entered the room where hi 
treasure was. 

Jakob was not far behind, but too distant to easily 
reach: him before he pissed in. The guilty: Moor 
stodd desitating what to do, fearing that Sadoo would 
lockithedoor’; but was:agreeably disappointed, when, 
pene Nee og bolt’ slide, he saw the iron 
barriet left ajar. ‘This, although unknown to Jakob, 
was according to the habit of the Jew, who'invatiably 
drew his couch near the door, so that noone could 


repose. He invoked the God of Istwel) and 
his Jamp en the floor, stretched himself’ on- 
with his#abre besitlé Lim. Refreshing 
been s stranger to his eyes; coustant’ app 
peril from: within’ and -without had destroyed that’ 
nice susceptibility to rest that renders ‘slamber the 
sweetest gift of heaven. Evon after ‘his lids began to 
prow heavy, his eyes ‘weuld wander dotingly 
coffers. Money-bags, previons stonés,bonds; 


elng 
is bed 
‘had long 
eusion of 


overtaked brain. i 

It seetaed to crouching Jakob that Sadoe never 
would sleep. He waited near the doortill his heavy 
respiration should tell lim the hour had come ; ‘but 
when that wish had been neatly. realized, the Ieraclite’ 
would start up and mutter about his daughter and the 
Moorish He heard the toliappy man com- 
maning with himself after such returns from the 
brink of slumber. Hecried out more than once— 
“Talk not to me. I will not doit! It wilkbring 
gold! It will save my child! They concealed it 
from me, Ha! ha! My wit was too keen for tiem. 
A a ee son of a king—the Leir of a throne— 
and, above all,a fugitive that will bring his weight 
in gold!” 

Jakeb imagined that be heard a sound much like the 
light step of a woman, and barely had time to secret 
herself, when Salome advanced slowly through the 
~s range of apartments and stood at her father’s 


She was enveloped in a whitenight-robe, her naked 
feet thrust into small shippers; and her dark hair 
floating over Ler snowy shoulders. 





Even to the sullen Jakob she looked like an angel. 


satisfaction, discovered something that had always 
perplexed him—tlie chamber where the Israelite slept, 
when, after every other eye was closed in slumber, he 

Ali and his fellow-servants sometimes slept in the 
ina 
m ithe main: halts: and it 


of them slept ia the hall itself. ‘This state of _ 


The daytime, he soon perceived, was not the season | 


treasure. 
One night Boabdil sought his. couch earlier than 


in every direction, glided: away toward his ‘treasure- 


és. |'the flash of a scimitar—Jakob's head fel 
to keep 4 


enter without distarbing him, and that every noise fn | 
The old man soon made his simple preparations for | 


y through his worn aud} 





soul, shitored at the wickedness ofthe deed. Now 
the door swung softly, but his heart beat; moro loudly, 
Ile sank upon lis Knees, ig along the floor with 
his left band, and-holding the dagger in his rigitt. 
‘He coulil see the old wan... Lis sabue lay beside 
him, disturbed somewhat by his turnings,’ but stili 
Within hisireach. Thé bronze lamp, companion of 
so many wretched nights, burned where he had 


placed it. 

Jakob could now sce quite distinctly, Sadoc’s 
bleached head and withered cheeks lay slambrously 
beneath him. 


He took in the whole man gt aglance. He calcu 
lated rapidly, and knew tho exact point where hi. 
heart was beating. ‘And looking across that hear® 
‘he’ beheld. the coffers which! it loved: He graspot. 
“thore tightly his weapon, he bent over Sadoe, and hid 
right arm went u 8 

“Slave! wretch!” thundered a voice more startling 
to Jakob*than the trump of the last jadgment. 

He gasped, glamced over his shoulder in ghastly 

terror. : 
| Then there was a quick motion, a glitter of steel, 
on Sadoc’s 
breast! _ Twojets of blood spurted nearly to tle 
‘ceiling, i ; 
The old man awoke, and taking in a part of tlie 
\picture—a - quivering, ‘bleeding trunk, a dissevered 
head on his chest, and Boabdil standing with « 
dripping scimitar—began to slirick in the most fright- 
ful manner. 

*T am slain! I am fonlly murdered! Ob, my 
daughter! my daughter! Salome! Salome!” 

The stone chambers reverberated with his cries. 
It was in vain that Boabdil tied ‘to pacify him. His 
fears had reachod a point beyond the control of any 
one but Salome, and she came running tothe spot in 
oa weary alarm, ‘followed by Leoline, Nicolette, 

‘Sho paused in amazement at the scene which pre- 
sented itself. There was“her father, ‘ghastly with 
‘horror; there was the rigid trunk of Jakeb; there 
\was Boabdil leaning on his stained scimitar. She 
knew not what to think. 

Sadoc, seeing her, sprang up and threw himself 
into her arms. , 

“Oh, Salome, sweet Salome, save me from the mau 
of blood! Thee only I love. ‘Fort thee have I 
‘wrought in the ‘heat of the day, For ‘thee have | 
guarded these treasares !” 

His voice failed him, and he sobbed on her shoulder. 
Age anil terror had eadly Weakeried Hifi: - 

“ What means this?” asked’ Salome, with mar- 
vellous cal.nness,'casting her eyes on Boabilil. 

: * Ttmeans, ‘beloved oy I havé saved your 
father from assassination ! ‘not’ the’ ‘Prophet in- 
puna to tho body of Jasob with Mig eobutir, «your 

the of Jacob with his’ » “your 
father would have been now even as he.” A 
“TI thank thee!” murmured Salume. Then to 
Sadoc, “Father, féar’not! “Behold thy saviour. 
Look at Abdallah !? Stree - 
The old man, feeling the encircling arms-of Salome, 
and that his person was sacred wi them, raised his 
head and glanced ‘at the prince. His fears allayed, 
his emotions trangnilized, his naturally acute uider- 
standing took in the generalities of the scene. ‘Ilo 
reaction from. terror to serenity was as sudden and 
remarkable as the transition from sleep to horror. He 
was the cool, calculating Jew again. 

—__ 
CHAPTER Xx. 

* Tins,” said Ali,’ musinely, “ig tho eéeret which 
Jakob was to reserve for his own benelit. Litile gain 
has it browght lin He had’ better Lave kept 
honestly at service than covetéd another's riches. 
Noble master, how knew you of his design 2” 

“ In passing my couch he dropped his dagger. The 
sound awakened me. Tmpreseed by tho stealihiuess 
of his manner, I thought it prudent to watch him. In 
following him, I soon perceived that he was dogging 
the footsteps of our entertainer. ‘This was enough to 
excite the worst of suspicions. I kept him in view 
till he reached the door of this chamber.” At this 
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int Salome blushed. She was conscious that he| may the God of Isracl k her!—has a father*} The young lady eagerly noted ev 
must have witnessed her nocturnal visit to her father. | Fathers and their Suettie mb not always aliker | tered. Senile ty ott a a 
The prince, noticing her embarrassment, passed That father is cursed with the curse of avarice. That “ Perhaps she has greatly suffered ?” she observed. 
over that circumstance. . | is not her sin. He has gathered ‘together riches “She has suffered!” replied the lawyer, with a 
“1 waited,” he continued, “until the knave entered | enough to turn the head of a king. He loves Salome | smile—for he saw that the speaker aimed at a confi- 
cautiously our friend's apartment with drawn dagger. | —he loves gold. Water must run down hill—a miser | dence it was not in his power to give; “ but even I am 
His fate is known to you. must run after gold. His soul cannot rest. When-} ignorant of the cause—or at least but partially ac- 
“It was well merited,” said Ali. ever there is an opportunity to add to his fortune, he | quainted with it!” 
“ The avaricious wretch !” murmured Leoline. has not the strength to resist. Who knows this better “T soon shall be no stranger to them!” mentally 
“ Accept, brave sir,” said Salome, “the gratitude of | than my mistress? Gentle sir, I fear you are no | exclaimed thé future companion of Martha. 
my father and myself.” _ _ | Jonger safe in the stone palace of Sadoc, From my| “She is kind,” continued the epeaker, “and natu- 
« Yes, accept our-thanks,”-quavered Sadoc, looking soul I com jonate your misfortunes; for your | rally shrewd—but uninformed! Time only,” he 
fearfully at Ali, “But let every one goaway. No} dejected looks, your frequent sighs, yout soft and | added, “ will win her confidence !” 
good can come of staying here. “There is ‘nothing | pensive eyes tell me that you suffer. Hear the coun-| In giving hor these instructions, Mr. Foster lad 
liere that anybody wants. Good Abdallali, let thy | sel of a poor gitl. Take your sister and fly, Seek | not the slightest idea that he was doing more than in- 
fellow take away this mortality, It is most unseemly. | safety in some other retreat that creeping, miserable | dicating to her the line of conduct it was advisable for 
See! here is blood on my doublet—a doublet that.cost | avarice has never entered. Providence will, no doubt, | her to pursue, to perform her duties conscientiously 
a deal of moa2y when it was new.” _. | direct you.” and honourably. 
ri “TI will not touch the villain!” protested Alf, with] “My good girl,” answered Boabdil, presently, “your | Little did he suspect that the very speculative 
: a strongexpression of disgust. ‘‘ Send for your grooms, | kindness affects me. I will consider what you ‘have | young lady had already settled in her own mind two 
side old man. I'll not defile myself with such dirt !” said. The heir of a throne has nothing with which | important points. 
still No persuasion could induce Sadoc to leave the spot. | to reward your friendship bat his good will.” ‘The first was, to obtaia the secret of Martha, if she 
of He remained there, walking to and fro like an unquiet| “I want no more! I wantno more!” cried Nicolette, | had one. 
had spirit, until the body of Jakob was removed. kissing his hand. ‘‘ Remember the youth Ahab.” The second was to be her heiress. 

When the grooms came to take it away, he stood| With these words, she glided away swiftly, leaving | Wealth! In nine cases out of ten there isa curse 
0c! tremblingly between it and his coffers, and was re- | Boabdil to meditate on what he had heard. accompanies it; more especially when its unfortunate 
> lieved beyond measure when they had disap (To be continued.) possessors have been deprived by accident of those 

“| with it. He then locked the iron door, and would not natural ties and affections which warm and sustain 
rmit Salome out of _ sight till Femi A boa —_———_——=__ the 
The following day he was very busy in that quarter r There-is something dreadful in seeing those whom 
of his habitation where this had happened, and Boabdil TEMPTATION. they might love calculate every word a look, to read 
suspected that,he,was,removing his treasures to another FS Sn 8 CEN interest—self-interest—in every expression of kind- 
place of concealment, By J. F. SMITH, ness—to feel at last the miserable conviction forced 
This event had a perceptible influence on his con- | Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ Woman andh+r Master,” | upon them, that they are objects of speculation—not. 
duet for a few days, and then it was forgotten or ée., de. a eae ‘ 
artfully coneealed. mma trong minds revolt, and disappoint the sordid ex- 
Having arranged everything apparently to suit him, CHAPTER XXVIIL pectations of the human leeches eh would prey upon 
he ordered a horse to be saddled, and saying that he | Let them anatomise her—see what breeds about her heart. | them; weak ones yield to infl they despi 
had business at a Moorish fortress not far off, rode Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts. | but have not the courage to resist. "BOL 
eum Shakespeare. On arriving at Brierly G , Harriet W: m 
y range, yndlia 
This movement was, evidently unexpected by | Marrua Quin—or rather Miss Mendezfor the’ felt quite confident of succeeding in the task she had 
Salome, who manifested muc!: surprise when informed | royal licence had been obtained aathorising her to | undertaken, She had not been an inmate of her new 
of it by Nicolette. What her reflections were, no one | assume the name of her mother’s family—unlike most'] residence more than a week ‘before her ‘self-reliance 
knew: bat both Leoline and her brother remarked | persons suddenly enriched, did not sit down con-'| ‘was somewhat shaken. 
that she was greatly. tronbled. tented to enjoy the good things of this world, and} Miss Mendez was not exactly the kind of person 
The former, by numerous gentle arts, endeavoured | leave her mind uncultivated. she expected to find: her—her reserve appéared im- 
to extort from her the secret of her anxiety. On the contrary, she determined to repair the cul- | penetrable. A week! and she had not yet discovered 
“Alas!” answered the fair Jewess, “ my affliction is.| pable neglect of her grandfather, and educate her- | one weak point in her character—or, what was of far 
more consequence, made the least approach to her 











f that kind which cannot. hope for alleviation in the | self. 
pooraaa “ With this view, she requested Mr. Foster to pro- | confidence. 


sympathy of friends!” 
“« Vhemmest distressing grief!” replied Leoline. “If | eure her some lady-like, accomplished person, who} Still she did not despair: each night, as she retired 
your distress in any manner.concerns the fugitives could act in the double capacity of govetness and | to her chamber, she murmured to herself: 

whom you have generously sheltered, unbosom your- companion ; for the hours at times hung heavily upon “ The task is more worthy of me than I thought!” 
sek to us, and if necessary to your peace, we will go the hands of the desolate heiress, with no other occu- And'she arranged her mental powers for the 
hence, and trespass on your hospitality no more,” pation than her own sad thoughts and the bitter re-{ struggle. 

“To part with you,” said Salome, tenderly,“ will collections of the past. ‘ _ She had prepared in her own mind a system of in- 
be the greatest misfortune.” The person whom Mr. Foster selected for this deli- | struction by which she thought to spare her pupil all 

“Beautiful Salome!” said Boabdil, “when I am | cate task was the orphan daughter of a barrister, | thefhumiliation consequent upon a neglected: educa~ 
King of Granada, I will remember those who gave me whom he had known and esteemed, but whose profes- | tion. The straightforwardness of Martha rendeted her 
« hiding-place when my life. was:sorely beset !” sional success had but ill responded to his varied | plans useless. 

“ The God of Israel grant that you may be restored | earning and merits. mn “You will find ‘me very ignorant,” she said; “ ex- 
to your own, and that your heart may be turned to He had died poor, leaving iis only child to the pro- | cept reading and writing, I have everything to learn !” 
the true faith!” exclaimed the Jewess. tection—we might almost add, to the’ charity—of his Her instructress regarded her with surprise. Tho 

“Since I have seen thee, sweet maiden, I, have | friend, total absence of amour propre puzzled her. 
had the first doubts of my religion aud. the Prophet,” | Harriet Wyndham had «| mind gifted liko her} “In your lessons,” continued the speaker, “ you 
said Boabdil, in a treubied tone. father’s, with a singular aptitude for study. must’consider me-as a child) and treat me as:such !” 

“Brother,” said Leoline, ‘‘we should not forget Sir |‘ Although only eighteen years of age, she’ was an “Oh, Miss Mendez! Impossible!” exclaimed. the 
Raoul Mornay, that worthy Christian knight, to whom accomplished linguist, a profound musician, and pos- | young lady, with affected interest. 
we ate so much indebted. ..It.is now.a.month.since he | sessed more than a superficial knowledge of the na- “Ttis the only way to succeed with me!” continted 
set out for Granada. Some evil bas befallen. him, or he | tural sciences—to say nothing of those lighter branches | tle former; coolly }'“‘ fortunately [ am aware lof my-s- 
would have returned ere this.” of female education which adorn the saloon and the | ficiencies! It is not-the varnish which hides the defects 

“Sister,” replied Boabdil, “thou art cight;, and if | boudoir. Had her heart but responded to her intellect, | of the picture I require—but the picture. itself! i 
he return not in a day or two, 1 willdisguise myself, | she would have been one of creation’s fairest master- | would rather remain ignorant than become: superii- 
and seek him at every risk, To find him, I will pene- } pieces. . u Fiat!” ‘ 
trate the Alhambra itself, assured that. he would do as Although not regularly beautiful, her features were | ‘Lhe good sense ‘of the neglected woman triumphed 
uuch for me were I in like peril.” ; ‘ .. 4 @xpressive and pleasing—her figure graceful and com- | over the politeness of the politic governess : she com+ 

Leoline’s face instantly flushed. Her. glowing pending. : ménced with the elements of education—the surest 
cheeks bespoke her interest in the Christian. kuight. In selecting hor for the instructress and companion | way to arrive at the results. , 

Nicolette, who had listened with. interest; to this | of his client, Mr. Foster had been influented' by two] In‘six months her progresswas. so rapid thati the 
conversation, presently found an opportunity of - |, considerations. First, the necessity of his ie | lessons o@ased* to be uninteresting to ber teacher. 
ing with Boabdil privately. ” doing something to release her from the galling chain | Nature had endowed her with: an exquisite ear for 

* Great ladies,” she began, “have a, vest deal of; of dependence ; secondly, the desire of placing near | music, and a voice‘which, had it been earlier culti- 
sense, and they are very gentle and bewitching, withal ; } to Martha a person of her own sex whom she might] vated, would have proved of uncommon beauty and 
but you can never get.a plain truth from, them. I love and confide in. flexibility ; her manuersand language gradually grew 
don't say this out of malice, because I love m He Was a philosopher as well as a lawyer, and he | more refined, and few would havejrecognized, in tld 
mistress. I know what makee her unhappy, W guulckly nga that the morbid feelings of the'] eloquent but reserved Maftha Mendes, the grand- 
is more than you know, though a prince.of, the blood. eiress, 80) life, and disappointment were | daughter of Peter Quin. j 
I believe it tales a commen person to speak common | preying upon het health. Harriet Wyndham had frequently observed, even 
Sense.” . , In explaining to Harriet Wyndham hig views, the} in some of the most interesting» of . her 

The pretty Nicolette paused, and pat, one arm kind-hearted man bien cpm pointed out to her | lessons, that the attention of her pupil would suddenly 
akimbo very piquantly; probably to, give her, noble | @ field for the exercise Of her speculative talents— 
auditor chance to ask what she meant—a lure | to worm herself into the affection and confidence of a} | She appeared absorbed, and her eyes filled with 
which he, like others of his sex, very quickly accepted. being whom the world had deprived of all natural | tears. Evidently her mind at such moments was 

<i always know, say: airl that. you, ay, Tory | Des wimadg ich, “Hioh! Fine recompence-—e’ pall of| “Wen le soasblliy, veiwron, oF fogret?* sl 
sensibl d ing me co) t, | dei ic ! Fine recompense—a lof ity, se re- 

Fn. een Pepe. : cloth of ‘thrown oVer a pauper’s befliden artifi- | peatedly asked herself 
in This was a mystery she determined to fathom—the 


Nicolette?” 

The smiled kindly. er ins of water. 
“Fale sie you always. know how to.say the right} “You vit fed tse senerved at first!” said Mr. ‘Fos- to the confidence sheso ardently désired to ob- 

thing at the right time. Should you ever be King of] ter, ** sig Pes but not unkind! Her strangeness | tain. Martha’s reserve had piqued her pride: she 

Granada, Itrust that you will not forget theiyouth | of not arise from pride, but ignorauce of | determined to vanquish it’ 

Abad. Butte come to the matter. My mistreas— | the world!” “T wonder.” she observed. one day, as they were 
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‘talking in the picture-gallery, “that, with your 
wealth, yeu should prefer the country. True, it, has 
its beauties; but itis not without its exnris |” 

“I may notalways reside here !” was the reply. 

“ Then you receive so few visitors |” 

“ Devyou find it dull 2” inquired Martha. 

Whe! young lady hastened to assure her that the ob- 
servations had not been made on her: osyn account; 
and.se the conversation 

There are certain persons, in the. world with whom, 
after years of daily:intercourse, we can never sym- 


pathise, however we may respect them; others to, 


whom our hearts expand almost at the first meeting. 

The former Was the case with Martha and her 
governess. 

The wealthy tenant of Brierly Grange had no par- 
ticular reason to be upon her guard against, or to sus- 
pect the motives of her companion ; yet she never felt 
the least approach to confidence with her. 

She admired her for her talents and accomplish- 
ments, but it was admiration without affection. 

At times the speculative young lady felt disposed 
to abandon her hopes in despair, when some elegant 
present or act of unexpected munificence! on the part 
of the heiress would suddenly revive them. 

Seven months Lad passed in this manner, when one 
morning a visitor was announced from London; it 
proved to be Mlement Foster, the son ofthe lawyer. 
Martha, who had not seen him for nearly a. year 
scarcely recognized him, he -had grown so tall and 
manly. 

Not so Harriet Wyndham, the deep blush which, 
despite her habit of self-control, mantled her fea- 
tures, proved that she had not forgotten him, 

The young gentleman was the bearer of a letter 
fer Miss Mendez, enclosed in one from jhis father. 
No sooner had the lady glanced over the contents. of 
tae lawyer's epistle, than she rose hastily and left the 
room. 

“ Nothing affecting her property, I hope?” said the 
governess. 

“No fear of that!” replied the youth; “it was 
only yesterday that I heard Griffiths say she was the 
richest client the governor had!” 

“She aust be very rich, indeed, then !” - 

“ Very!” said Clement; ‘for my part, I wish she 
had ten times more, for she makes a noble use of it!” 

“How did Miss Mendez become so extremely 
wealthy ?” inquired the young lady, in.a tone calou- 
lated to convey that she attached very little import- 
ance to the answer. 

“ Inherited it!” 

“From whom?” 

“Partly from her grandfather, partly from her 
mother’s family!” answered the messenger; “but 
never mind her or her fortune now! ‘Tellme, Har- 
riet,” he added, taking her hand—for he had long 
been accustomed to look upon her as a sister, ‘ how 
do you like the country? . When shall we see you in 
London? I have a hundred things to ask, and you 
do nothing but question me aboat Martha Quin and 
her fortune !” 

“ Martha Quin ?” repeated Harriet, with surprise. 

“ Yes, that was her name, till the crown gave her 

permission to change it !” 

“But why change it?” demanded the young lady, 
perseveringly. 

“Has she never told you2” 

“a No 1» 

“Then I am sure I can't!” said the young gentle- 
man, with a good-humoured:Jaugh; “ ali I kuow is, 
that she is as rich as the Queen of Sheba, and that 
the governor highly respects her !” 

ith the intuitive delicacy of a generous mind, he 
resolved not to gratify the curiosity of the governess, 
by relating the circumstances under which he bad 
first become acquainted with his father’s wealthy 
client. ¥ 

“T fear,” said Martha, as she re-entered the draw- 
ing-room and extended her band to her visitor, “ that 
you will think me a most inattentive hostess; but 
the intelligence you brought has excited me !” 

“* Agreeably, I hope?” observed the governess. 

“Oh, yes!” continued the lady, with a vivacity 
which she rarely displayed. 

“ Another inheritance!” thought Miss Wyndham, 
with a sigh of envy. 

“Your father,tells me,” resumed Martha, “‘ that you 
have a visit of importance to make to a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, the Rev. William Rede |” 

“Merely some deeds to deliver and take his receipt 
for them !” interrupted Clement. 

“In that case,” replied the tenant of Brierly 
Grange, “ you will return and pass a day or two with 
me here; that is,” she added, with a smile, “if you 
can find amusement in a place which hag, so little to 


attract |” 


“ So little!” repeated the youth; “ why, you have 
the finest shooting in the county! As I drove 
through the park I started cevey after covey, to say 
nothing,” he added, recojlecting that his speech had 





more frankness than gallantry in it, ‘‘ef the advan- 
tage of such society!” 

* And I,” exclaimed Martha, in a tone of self-re- 
proach, “never-to have thought that I possessed the 
means of affording you that pleasure!, You, to whom 
I owe so much—who served me at the most. critical 
moment of my life!” t 

Miss Wyndham mentally resolved to ascertain what 
that important. service was. 


' 


society; but let it be remembered that the culprit wa, 
only sixteen. ; 

“T thought,” she said, “that you loved me ?” 

* And'so Ido!” replied Clem. ‘ Haven't we alwayg 


‘been like brother and. sister ?” 


A shade over the features of the governess, 
The words “ brother and sister” liad broken another of 
her illusions. 

“Go;” sheadded, in a low voice: “go and look 


‘‘ Remain,” contiyned the speaker, “as long as you | after your partridges !” 


can, find the least amusement; return when you will, 
bring your friends, with you, I shall be only teo || 
happy to receive you!” | 

Had the speaker been ten or. twelve years younger, 
the governess would have felt a pang of jealousy, for 
“ Clem,” as his father called him, had made an im- 
pression upon her heart; they had been thrown much 


(To be continued.) 
5” 


OVERWORKED RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


In an inquiry into tle death of & shunter named 
Olark, killed on the'North-Western Railway, it was 


together in childhood, and slie was but three years | Stated that the accident was “taiised by the man’s 


his senior. . 


inability, to do his -work ‘properly from excessive 


The youth was profuse in his thanks—as what youth | fatigue :— 


fond of sporting would not have been at such an | 


“A lad about sixteen years of age stated that de- 


offer? Could he have foreseen it, there is no know- | ceased, himself, and the other inen worked from six 
ing what extravagance in the way of dogs ‘and guns ; ope evening to seven the following morning. The 
he might not have committed before leaving London. | accident happened during the last hour of work. That 
Directly after lunch, he rode over to the Rev. William | morning they had had one hour and a half’s rest in 
Rede’s, delivered the deeds, took the necessary re- | the stables. Some mornings they had thtee hours and 
ceipts, and returned to thé Grange in time for | @ half’s rest. 


dinner. 


“Emma Reeves, a young woihan, who appeared on 


Although Martha was the least observant person in | behalf of deceased's wife, who was ill now, created a 
the world in such particulars, she could not avoid | sensation in court by declaring that for two nights 
noticing that her companion had dressed himself with | and one day before the accident, deceased had been at 


unusual care. 


work on the railway without intermission. Witness 


During the evening she announced her departure | went with déceased’s wife to get the’ week's salary, and 


the following day for Loadon, 


there were two and a ,half day’s overtitie credited 


Clement, with a self-denial which said more for | on ‘tho Dill. 


his politeness than sincerity, offered to accompany 
her, and was rewarded by a refusal. 


“Several of the jurymen' expressed themselves 
warmly on what they considered the monstrous con- 


The .governess, as.a matter of course, placed her- | duct of the company, in allowing’ a man to work two 


self at the disposition of her pupil. r£ 


days and one night without intermission. The ordi- 


“No—no!” exclaimed the lady of the Grange, | nary hours they considered ‘very’ disgraceful for 
good-humouredly; ‘if I cannot do the honours of*| night-jork, and they would not return a verdict until 
my house.to my guest in person, I can at least have | the statement as to the number of hours deceased had 


a graceful substitute! Consider yourself the mistress | worked was 


here till my return. Ineed no companion, my hopes 


ved or disproved. 


“Tt had b said that the accident happened 


will keep me company !” hy through deceased scotching the whecls of his truck 
At an early hour the following morning the speaker | befure it was fairly on the turn-table'; if that was 


started on her journey. 


the case, they ‘(the jary) wétre not surprised, after 


“Clem,” said Miss Wyndham, as she did the} the manner in Wwhicli the’’man had ‘been over- 
honours of the breakfast-table, an hour or two later, | worked. 


“IT don’t think youat all improved in your manners, 
whatever you may bein appearance!” 
The youth looked up and smiled, 


“The coroner said the jury had nothing whatever 
to do with the number of hours during which tho 
man worked.’ If'a man worked for a great number 


“ You have been dawdling about that nasty gun | of hours it was at his own option, and'-he was sure 
this last half-hour, and scarcely replied to any one of | that they, as Englishmen, would be the ‘first to reject 


iny questions !” 


with indiguation atiy ‘law for conipelling a manto ouly 


“Because you ask such odd ones!” replied the | work fora certain namber of hours. 


embryo Nimrod, “ What do I know of Miss Mendez’s 


“The jury: still refused to return a verdict, and 


ast life, whether she has met with a disappointment | @ftera lengthened conversation the coroner adjourned 
n love, or not? I don’t know much about love,” he | the inquiry for the prothiclion of the evidence they 


added; “but as for disappointments, they come early 
enough, if I may judge from myself!” 

‘Have you experienced one?” inquired the lady, 
in.a tone of interest. 


uired, 

it is well that juties know better whiat they are 
about than their coroners. It is very possible that 
Clark’s period of work has been exaggerated ; indeed, 


“T should think I have; the governor has set his | it is quite incredible that he'cam have been employed 


heart on making me a.lawyer, and mino is equally 
made up to be a soldier!” 

“ Ofcourse you intend to carry your point?” 

“ That depends!” said the youth; “ mustn’t contra- 
dict the governor too far—he has only me, you 
know!” 

“True!” observed Harriet; “ and he is very rich!” 


without intermission for two days and a half; but if 
he was overworked jat all, the fact was important, 
and pertinent to the issue of the inquiry. 

. Dr. Lankester told the jury they had nothing to do 
with the number of hours of the man’s work, and that 
@ man must be free to work as long as he chose. But 
the man’s employers are not free-to work Lim as long 


Clement.Foster, who was sti busily engaged in | as he chooses to submit, if by so doing they endanger 


screwing on the lock of his gun,.a second time 
hs head from his empleyment, and looked her full in 


botl: his life and the public safety. 


Su a fatal lent to occur from the un- 


the face—but this time it was without a smile apon | soundness of a piece of iron, an axle or a wheel, or 


his countenance. 
“ What has that to do with it?” he demanded. 
“ Nothing!” answered the governess; “ or me 


any other important part of the mechanism of a train, 


would the coroner, Dr. Lankester, instruct the jury 
that they had nothing to do with the wear to which 


go , 
that, being so rich, he could well afford to leave the iron had been subjected, and the consequent un- 
serviceable 


ou the choice of a profession !” 


state to which it had been reduced? The 


“Tt’s not the money,” said the Fouth; apparently | iron, like the man, works till it breaks, and the respon- 


without noticing the discrepancy 
vation and ex) 


law; it has been followed in the family from father | both of metal and flesh and blood, 
to son for four generations—he looks upon it as a sort |, 


of nobility. Unfortunately, I can see nothing in it 
but musty deeds and parchments—a dull office in the 


between her obser- | sibility foreany consequent catastrophe lies with those 
ion; “it is that he is fond of the | who have not taken due care to keep their!mechanism, 


in proper working 
, Sparing them any strain which they could not 


In the particular instance on the North-Western 


Temple—a horse-in-the mill sort of life that is not | the mistake of the over-exerted mam, Clark, was fatal 


very tempting !” 

“ Clement,” exclaimed the young lady, who felt the 
occasion of confirming the affection of their childhood 
by some explicit declaration was too precious to be 
lost, ‘‘to me, as wellas to yourself, this is a day of 
liberty ; we cap walk, ride, amuse ourselves as we 


please. 
“And the . partridges?” observed the youth, 


vely. 
Haslet pouted and stamped her little foot with 
impatience—our female readems doubtless think that 


to himself only, but it might have caused the destruc- 
tion of a train with passengers, and in such case could 
it be pretended, even’ by the sapient coroner, Dr. 
Lankestét, that the condition of incapacity to which the 
poor shunter had [been reduced) by excessive work had 
nothing to do with the question whether blame did or 
did not attach to the management of the line ? 
Companies ‘must: be bound to be as caveful of the 
efficiency of:the human part of their mechanism as of 
the wood and iron. A worh-dit man. may be the 
cause“of af much” mischief: as) worn-out piece of 


she had reason. It was rather too much that the] metal. ‘ : 
‘Af a howe is worked till it drops the cruelty ¥ 





birds showld prove a greater attraction than her 
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punishable, and no’ magistrate would be stupid or 
jnhuman enough to hold that it mattered not how 
many hours the animal had been worked, and that its 
willingness justified the driver, for to that, comes the 
yalleh argument of Dr, Lankester. i 
But in the case of the overworked ‘railway servant 
the mischief extends beyond. the individual, and may 


be the cause of frightful injury to the public, 








SCIENCE. 

Ar Kew. a mhkgnificent spectroscope is enabling the 
Director of the Observatory to map the remarkable 
variety of lines seén’ in the spectrum of the sun and 
that of cther bodies. ‘To keep the iight of the sun in 
the field of view of the instrument, which is placed 
upon a large table facing a window, a clock is made 
to move a reflector so as to keep the light of the sun 
thrown upon the object glass. 

Existexce oF Coprer in THE ANIMAL Kincpom, 
—This metal has been detected in the flésh, blood, 
&c., of men,.oxen, birds, and fish, in the yolk of hens’ 
eggs, and in all other animals where it was sought 
for. As aninials live in part, directly or indirectly, 
upon plants, copper must ‘exist in them; and as 
plants derive their substance from the goil of the sea- 
water, copper mitst be diffused thrcugh both of these 
media. ‘his hag been proved. by the researches of 
Meissner, Commaille, Durocher, Malaguti and others. 

For several years past numerous attempts have 
been made to discover « vein of lead which was sup- 
posed to exist at, Brennand, iu the Forest of Bowland, 
and contiguous to Whitewell. All efforts were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful ;, at any rate, although small por- 
portions of Iead were here and {there found, a suffi- 
cient quantity,céuld not Le obtained to justify the 
continuance of operations,..A short time ago some 
men employed in draining on the Brennand Farm 
struck upon the long-looked-for vein of lead. 

Some New Cases or PHospHorescence.—Mr- 
Barrett hag. noticed that many solids phosphoresce 
brilliantly after having been held for a short time in 
contact with a hydrogen flame...This is. especially 
the case with marble, lime, selenite, granite, and 
sand-paper. ‘*On sand-paper, if the hydrogen. be 
suddenly extinguished, a phosphoréscent image of the 
flame is observed. Chalk gives ‘a brilliant greenish 
light, which\changes into a still brighter yellowas lime 
is formed, the mass glowing throughout on continu- 
ance of the. flame.” 

VatuE or “Patent LAtvs.—We have recently 
secured Letters Patent in this country fora large silk 
manufacturer in Switzerland for Some valuable im- 
provements as,applied to his business. He remarked 
to us that these improvements would be of great value 
to him in his home business if he could secure them 
by Letters Patent, but, thero being no patent laws 
in Switzerland, his rivals in business could, at once, 
appropriate his improvements, without liability of 
prosecution for infringing his rights. Such would be 
the case in this Country but for our admirable patent 
laws. There are persons mean enough to désire the 
repeal of all laws protecting the rights of inventors. 

Carson in Giass—To obtain glass of a yellow 
colour by means of carbon, the following proportions 
were used :— ; 

Carbonate of lime ..... . 

Carbonate of soda. . 100 .,, 

Wood charcoal... 44.5 +. 2.59 
After several hours in the furnace, the composition 
was melted, and the crucible taken out and allowed to 
cool. It contained a homogeneous mass of glass, of a 
deep yellow colour. .. To obtain a glass more refractory 
and less sensitive to atmospheric iniluences, it was 
necessary to increase, the proportion of silica from 250 
parts to 290 parts. It is generally admitted that the 
colouration by carbon is due to the minute quantity of 
this substance existing in the glass in a state of fine 
division. 

A Lecrure Experment.—Take a platinum wire 
65 mm. thick,and wind it fifteen or twenty times 
around a lead. pencil, so as to form a spiral; when 
made, pass one end of the wire through a cork, and 
let the spiral hang into a wide-necked flask standing 
on wire gauze over a lamp. The cork must be loosely 
lsid lengthwise over the mouth of the flask. Pour 
into the flask so, much Hquor ammonia (20 por cent.) 
48 almost to tea¢h to the end of the spiral. Carry a 
glass tube, abowt 10 mm. wide, from a gasometer full 
of oxygen, inte the flask, so that the end of the tube 
May dip a little under the ammonia. Now make the 
platinum spiral red hot, and allow the oxygen to enter. 
The plat soon b heated to a bright red 
heat, and the: flask is filled first with white vapours 
of nitrite of ‘ammonia; wid then with deep red vapour 
of nitrous acid;: the glass tube which earries the 
Oxygen becomes coated with a thick crust of nitrite of 


250 parts 


50 








ammonia. If now the lamp under the.fiask be lighted,' 
and the ammonia, heated, the mixture of ammoniacal 
gas and oxygen.explodes with a quite harmless ex- 
plosion.;, By this the platinum ,spiral. is cooled below 
the temperature of a red; heat; -but after; a few 
moments; it; again becomes. bright red,.and_ the 
gaseous mixture is exploded as before, so.that the ex- 
periment goes on repeating - itself. as long as) desired. 
On introducing a very rapid stream of oxygen, the 
gas burns. for some time under the liquid, It con- 
tinues to burn, producing the leng-drawn, sound of 
the chemical harmonica if the opening of the tube be 
held immediately above the level of the ammonia and 
quite close to the platinum spiral. The oxygen- 
ammonia flame then appears as a greenish yellow 


bubble at the mouth of the tibe, which may be moved 
up and down without extinguishing the flame.’ 


COMPRESSED MOIST ved AIR ENGINE FOR 
MARINE ES. 


On the 17th of November, -a trial of a boat pro- 
pelled; by a light-portable moist air engine came off 


pon the Thames at Lambeth: The ‘boat: into’ which 


the engine was placed (without apy fitting or altera- 
tion of the boat) is 22 ft. 6 in. long, by about’ ft. 6 in. 
beam, and 2 ft. deep, and,is capable of seating from 
fifteen to twenty persons, 

The boat is an iron one,, built on, the Lake of Ge- 
neva, by M. Chillon, and was sent over to the first 
International Exhibition, and, prewiously to the 


robbery—which it seems is common to all premises |, 


on the Thames—had a handsome appearance. 
The engine has one cylinder, 4 in. diameter and 
12 in. stroke, driving a pair of light” paédle-wheels, 


\3 ft. diameter, about eighty tevolutions per minute. 


The power of the engine is:about,one-horse power 
nominal, and the weight of the boiler and engine is 
about 300 1b. Tot. b 

The maximum speed attained {through the water 
was six miles.an hour, but the,average speed was 
about five miles. The consumption of fuel. in three 
hour’s work was a peck of gas coke, which cost retail 
14d., and 4 Ib. of coals, 14. ; total cost for three hours, 
24d. As’ the boat is capable of carrying one and'a 
half tons of coal, it: would: be equal td a voyage, in’ 
,smooth, still water, of between-3,000.and 4,000. miles 
without further fuel. stetiol iad 

‘The reason of the extraordinary ecohbmy of fuel 
arises from the use of thevlatent: heat of the steam as 
motive power, but which is wasted in all »steam- 
engines, The engine, when not required for the boat, 
is easily lifted out (and .in this case.is absolutely’ neces- 
sary, orit would be all stolen), and may be used either 
as a light road engine, or asa fixed engine of one- 
horse power; working for less than'a penty an hour 
for fuel. 

It seems extraordinary that the. present steam- 
engines:should continue to be used in steam vessels, 
entailing as: they doa clear loss ofhalf the fuel and 
two-thirds the space occupied by the engine. 

This little. locomotive is easily controlled by a child 
eight years of age, and makes: less noise than a cab, 
and no smoke. 


Russtax Perrotwum §prixcs, — The principal 
sources of petrdleum in Russia are ‘tle Caucasus, the 

ninsula of Apschéron, and uear the Baikal Lake, in 

iberia. Some new sources have recéntly been dis- 
covered on the left bank of the Kouban. Petroleum 
has also been’ found on the banks of the Volga, in 
the governments ‘of Kasan, Sambiron, and Samara, 
in the peninsulas of Kertch and Taman, and in the 
government of Archangel. ‘The springs regularly 
worked are these of Kertch, Taman, and ron. 
The two’ first, worked by Mr. Helmerson, who has 
sunk foar pits, yielded in one year, from the month of 
July, 1864, to the month of July, 1865, nearly 200,000 
litres of petroleum. In the peninsula of Apschéron 
there are- 220 naptha pits, black and ‘white; these 
pits belong to the State, but are rented to-individuals. 
The petroleum industry in Russia is of recent date, 
and at’ the’ outset was very imperfectly worked; but 
recently many persons have given an impetus to the 
work, more especially the Baron de Torneau, who 
4 introdyced at Bakou new methods of refining the 
oil. . 

EXPERIMENTS IN, Gass. MAKING. For many 
months past M,.Pelouze has been, making a series of 
experiments on te manufacture of glass, and the re- 
sults have been regularly published in.Comptes Rendus. 
He has in the course of the. present year made known 
the action of metalloids and sulphates .on the glass of 
commerce, also the colouration of glass by selenium 
and by bichromarte of potash. His,experiments were, 
for the mest part, performed in Siemen’s furnaces, 
which were used for the manufactuxe of glass at Saint 
Gobain, These furnaces he found well suited for-his 
purpose, because of the lengthy generators in which 
the combustibls gases are produced, 60 that the eruci- 
bles ave not liable to become filled ,with dust and 
cinders of aj] descriptions, and i te 


particularly iragmen 
of pytites which are thrown off from the coal. .'Bhe 





crucibles; he used. were made of a very refractory white 
fireclay, of such:’.a composition, that for all practical 
purposes. it might be considered of the same nature as 
the materials,contained in the glass. , The best clays 
in effect.contain nothing but silica and alumina, aud if 
the latter does mot, enter directly into tlhe composition 
of glass, it can be introduced withgut scusibly altering 
its general; properties. . However, to, avoid every 
source of error,.and. not to run the risk/of the elays 
containing Aragmania of pyxites; he ofteaised a 
platinum crucible, protected: outside by fireclay... By 
the side of the experimental crucibles he always placed 
others containing the ordinary, constituents of glass, so 
as to obtain directly comparable results. 

Sorrenine Oiay:—Sir,—Your last week's number 
contains a note on the softening of clay for modellers, 
by means of glycerine,—will. ‘you: allow me to point 
out to such of your readers to whom it may be of use 
a cheaper method of effecting the same object? Some 
year or so ago I bad ian apparatus at work in my 
laboratory, parts of which required at intervals to bé 
remoyed, replaced, and reluted. The mixing of fresh 
pipe-clay and water every day or each time. it was 
necessary became a bore, so I mixed a quantity once 
for all, using asolution of chloride of calcium of about 
1°350 specific gravityinstead of water. I found that 
Thad fully achieved my object, inasmuch as my luting 
kept good during the, whole course of the experiments, 
and, futther, the other day I picked up in a bye corner 
of the laboratory a piece of this very same luting as 
soft, as plastic, and evidently as fit for uso as ever. 
I may add that at the time it struck me that I had 
read that it was necessary for modellers to keep their 
clay in a soft state, but F also: thought it was necessary 
that it shquld be capable of being dried—which when 
mixed with chloride of calcium it would be impossible 
to do.—Prrer Heat. 

ComrouNbs.0F CoPpPper AND* PHosPuorus.—Mr. 
F, A, Abel read a paper on the compounds of copper 
and phosphorus. This paper was devoted to the de- 
scription of aseries of experiments. made to ascertain 
if phosphorized copper would be move effectualas a 
material for the manufacture of cannon than. the 
alloy in general use... After referring to the different 
chemical compounds of copper and phosphorus 
known, Mr. Abel spoke of his experiments on phos- 
phorized copper, with respect to its teusile strength. 
He found that an ingot of copper one inch in area 
broke under a strain.,of about 25,000 Ibs., that of a 
similar ingot of gun-metal required 32,000 ibs, ; while 
copper combined with 5 per cent of phosphorus re- 
quived 38,589 Ibs., aud with 14 per cent phosphorus 
the.strain that the ingot would bear was upwaids of 
47,000 Ibs. Although these experiments showed the 
very superior tenacity of the phosplorized copper, 
yet there, were practical difficulties which preveuted 
the application of this compound to gunnery. In the 
course of the discussion which followed the reading 


4 of this paper, Mr. Abel stated that this phosphorized 


copper would not :be at all suitable for telegraphic 
purposes, as the presence of phosphorus was‘ most 
detrimental to the metal as. a conductor of electricity. 


Fatt or Two Arrorires.—On the 7th September 
last a well-authenticated caso of the ‘fall of two 
aérolites within half.a mile of each other took place at 
Muddoor; in India: It was in the daytime, and three 
loud reports, like the explosion of shells in the air, 
were heard by many people. Three natives, im- 
mediately after the reports, saw the fall of the stones, 
which raised a'great quantity of dust. They were at 
first frightened, but called others to their assistance, 
and dug out the stones. Theirdepositions were after- 
wards taken. The first.of them, named Kenda, was 
very much frightened: “he did not go close: to it, 

he thought some calamity had fallen there 
from the heavens,” ‘The second, Channy Gowda, 
* did not go close to the spot, thinking that some evil 
had eome down from the heavens.” The third, Mallay 
Gowda, did not go to see it, “ because he thought that 
some. calamity or Mary (meaning his deity of evils) 
had come down on the land to ruin the community.” 
A large number of persons, including the police, were 
brought by these natives to the spots, and the two. 
stones on being dug out in a broken state were found 
to be identical in appearance. Ali, the resident 
almidar, took down the statements in writing, and 
sent the whole at once, to Mr. L. B. Bowring, Com- 
missioner for the province of Mysore. 


Mr. SipenotHam read “ Notes on Atlantic Sound- 
ings.” | He said that in the unsuccessful attempt’ made 
to raisé the Atlantic cable after it had unfortunately 

rted, the ropes and grapnels brought’ up from the 

tom small portions of ooze or mud, some of which 
were-scraped off and preserved, a8 stated at the time 
in the news Believing that a careful examina- 
tion of ‘this deposit, might prove of ‘considerable 
interest, ha wrote on ‘tlie subject to Dr. Fairbairn, 
who, after considerable trouble, obtained’ for him s 
fine sample, ‘mounted specimetis' of which he now 
presented for the cabinet, and to ‘each member of the 
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Section. In appearance the deposit resembles dirty 
elay, and under the microscope reminds one much of 


pe 
the chalk from Dover, indeed, it has afl the a noe | 


declared all the guésts under arrest. The master of 
the housé’ then” showed him SM eee for the 
meeting, ‘signed ‘by the autho § but the man, 


“Well, my dear boy, Louisa left the room for some 
reason—I think to get her last night's card of eugage. 
ments, to settle some differences’ of opinion—TI conlj 
not resist’ my desire'to know what she had been’ read- 


of being a bed of chalk in of formation. It is reply, went and fetched a num- 

: entirely of chiefly in fragments. || ber of ‘ead marched the’ whole company | ing. I rushed to the cushion, I ‘brought forth the 
In the short examination he had he observed | off to prison. ) police then returned to the house, | book, and—joy! rapture! and all that you know—] 
several forms which gave promise of in ohm for the evening, | found that I could propose! patties 
results, and he thought it would be désirable to fra and din’ an orgie in’ pr ywine-| “Why, what could the book have te do’ with it?” 
a complete list of the species found, which would be | ceflar. next the patty were | asked Harry, 
best secomplished by two or three members taking t before the of police, wid simply} “Eve g- It proved to me that she was all I 

possession of all the slides, and preparitig = them; advising them to return home | desired in a wife. -Pretty, good-tempered, a stunning 


tem 

fepert ou thete united observations. The sample now 
distributed was obtained at Dr Fatrbairn’s request by 
Mr. Saward, from Mr. ‘Temple, one of the enginéering 
staff, who states that it was got in grappling for the 
cable, August 11, 1865, lat. 51 deg. 25 min. 15 sec. N., 
long. 38 deg. 59 min. W. 











FACETIA. 


Tue Japanese say, “The tongue of woman fs her 
sword, and she never lets it grow rusty for want of 
using.” 

_A Loxpon tradesman told a youth in his slop to 
write in large letters on a sheet of paper, “ Wanted, 
a stout lad as light porter.” The next day he was 
astonished to see the placard displayed, with this in- 
scription, “ Wanted, a stout lad as likes porter.” 


THE FASHION. 


Old Lady (from the country, to coi feur): “I want to 
buy a waterfall.” 

pe : “ For yourself, ma’am ?” 

Lady : “Oh, no—for Jemimy Ann—she’s jcst 
going to be married.” 

Cotffeur: “What colour do you wish ?” 

Old Lady: “ Ob, jest what's the fashion.” 

Tw cause of the suppression of a very attractive 
portion of the Lord Mayor's procession is facetiously 
suggested to be this:—Last year one man in armour 
got extremely clevated on some very good beer, and 
sat down on an alderman, when the alderman obtained 
an order to suppress men in armour. 

A “LUB-LETTER,” 

A clergyman in one of the Southern States, noted 
for the easy polish of his manners, and especially for 
the beauty of his penmanship, had a favourite slave, 
who fell deeply in love with a sable beauty on a 
neighbouring plantation. 

The ardour of the flame that consumed him was 
such, that it at length overcame his bashfulness; and 
he begged his master in most moving terms to write 
a love-letter for him. 

The master at once consented, and after writing a 
long and flowery epistle, in the most approved love- 
letter style, and in faultless chirography, read it over 
to the expectant ‘“‘darkey.” 

He seemed much delighted with it, and allowed his 
master to fold and almost finish directing it, when a 
shade passed over his countenance, and looking ex- 
ceedingly puzzled, be burst forth: 

**Oh, Lord, massa! dat nebber do, nebber do, in 
lis varsal world!” 

“ Why, what now, Pompey? What is the matter? 
What is it that displeases you in the letter ?” 

“Why, massa, you larned gemman, and not know 
dat? And even poor Pomp, he know? Qh, Lor! 1 
thought white folks know sumthin’.”., This last was 
aside. “Don't you see you never finish, lub-letter ? 
You not say, ‘Please, excudge de bad writin’!’” 


Tue last invention of india-rubber in Paris, is “a 
false bust for females—bust and neck—a perfect imi- 
tation of flesh and blood, and (as they say of good" 
counterfeits) well calculated to deceive.” Those 
‘*made to palpitate” aresold at a high figure. 

HAND OR Fist? 

Straightforward Lover: “ Mr. Oilspring, can I have 

your daughter’s band ?” 
ilspring: ‘No, sir, but you can have my fist, if 
that will answer just as well.” 

Lover: ‘Certainly, my dear fellow, just put it toa 
check for twenty or thirty thousand !” 


Resstans ty Warsaw.—The Europe relates an 
incident to show the oppression to which the Poles 
are still subject from the Russian authorities. <A 
respectable family at Warsaw was recently celebrating 
the marriage of one of its members. On returning 
from the church, a police agent came uninvited and 
seated himself at table among the guests. After 
having taken his fill of the choicest dishes and the 
best wines, he left and sent one of his comrades to 
ocoupy his place. Others succeeded, until a fifth, at 
theend of the repast, ordered a young lady to take 
her,gest at the piano, and then offered himself to 
dance with the bride. The company nad now lost 

] patience, and indignantly requested the man to 
retire, but the police agent, who was half intoxicated, 





and not 


unpleasantness. 

“He who, would thrive mnatrise at five.” So says 
the proverb, though there is more rhyme than reason 
in it, for if 

He who would thrive must rise at five, 
it must follow naturally 
He who'd thrive more must rise at four; 
and it will ensure a consequence that, 
He who'd still more thriving be; 
Must leave his bed at turn of three ; 
And who this latter would outdo, 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two. 
And by way of climax to it all, it should be held good 
that 


He who'd never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as one. 
But the best Mustration would be 
He, who'd flourish best.of all, 

Should never go to bed at all. 8 
A sPectMEN of ‘police literature, in the shape of an 
accurate copy of a legal and official notice, posted 
with all due prominence in Belfast, runs thus:—The 
owners of ‘all dog’ found gts > on corit’ lon, streets 
of Dungannon without g properly logged or 

prosecuted. 


to the superior atithorities if they 


muzzled will be 
HOW LOUISA WON HER HUSBAND. 


Iv was six o'clock in Pall Mali, and pee else, 
we au when Mr. G Grubber (Junior of the 
t Rem. of Grubber, Gru 


& Co., ee 
y anything) loitered on the Club steps evidently lost 
in thought. He was thus when young Harry 
Premium (son of the extensive Colonial broker of that 
name) disturbed him by a familiar siap on the 
shoulder, which made him descend the remaining 
steps with considerable rapidity. 
“Pm afraid I've disturbed some profitable medita- 
tion,” said Harry with a laugh. 
“Not in the least,” replied Grubber, rubbing his 
shoulder, and smiling in return. “You, on the 
contrary, have saved me from an extravagance. I 
was doubting whether I should pay ten shillings for 
an ortolan for my dinner, and you have decided me. 


I shall not.” 
“Which are you walking?” asked Harry. 
“ Well, to Charing Cross,” replied Grubber; “as I 


hear Groves has an extraordinary salmon on view until 
peven, when Rages to Lord Gutleton’s.” 
“Tt walk with you, a8 I don’t dine for.an hour,” 


said Harry. 
any te hye, Grabber” ald alli 
“By. 6, Gru 1 I uy 
‘was surprised to hear on "Change Soe ian tak 
rn ptoposed to Louisa Goldborough, and had 
m accepted.” ; 
“Quite true,” réplied Grubber, with a pleasant 
e. 


“ After what you told me, I thought that was. not 
like! to come oft” said Harry, ) wi 
at did Tsay? I forget.” 


“That you thought she tty, goodste: 
and « wid om tzer,” rote Se pane 
Well?” 


“But you fancied, also, that she was too fond of 
novel reading ; a8 you never called but she had a 
Mudie-book in ber hand,” answered Harry. 

“ And that IT never would marry & professed novel 
reader: I did say 50, ied Grubber, 
“Now, mé again; I called last Thursday week, 
having waltzed with her four times the night before, 
and she is a stunié?—awful!—and I love waltzing. I 
believe it is the finest out for promoting diges- 
tion; dad think how jolly it would be to do your own 
onl after 'teain‘your own drawing-room! Well, 
I end found her as usual reading. Iwas 
yreaaon the Fe was Lengel 

) fife away,” ' arry, his friend was 
stouttopapele ing at 

“As: I entered, Louisa hastily thrust the book 
beneath the cuslion-of the settee’ on which she was 
reclining and looking so charming: but a novel- 


reading wife! No: so I dropped upon common- for 
matters, and all notion of peoueliag again vanithed, 
I was hurt—awful !” 

“Never mind, peg away,” said Robert; “there’s 





Groves’ over thé way 





‘| nuncification. 





waltzer, rich, and the book-she..had been reading so 


constantly was Murray's last edition of ‘Miss Austen's 
Book!’” 


Cookery t 
The two friends embraced, and then entered Groves’ 
where, for ten minutes at least, they stood 
silently admiring the Salmon of the Season.—Punch's 
Pocket Book, 1866. 


THE NEGRO SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


Pete: “Cuff, what does de white folks mean when 
dey torks about giving us kullud gemmen de Electric 
Francis?” 


: “You's wrong, Pete, you's wrong in your pro- 
i It isn't de Tlcctrio Eranela, it am de 
Electum French-ease—which is de same as de Right ob 
Safferin.” 

Ls : an helgo old ye by had. bP Wand ob 

sufferin’ bout long enuff, and for loesent 
want no more of no kinder sufferin’.” cast) 
Cuff: “Pete, you’s aignoranimus. De Right w hic 
ferin’ means going to de peles and bio buck, and 
puttin’ ballads in de ballad boxes, and singin’ ant hoo- 
rayin’, and gettin’ treated with Borebutig and Mungo- 
heeler whisky, same as de poor white 1 does.” 

Péte: “Oh! dat’sit, is it? And how math is we to 
get for our trubble, Uncle Cuff?” y 

Cuff: “Satie as de poor white folks. ‘T speck it 
at on wot votes is wuth in de market. ‘I reckon 
*bout free dollars apiece.” 

Pete: “You dosen't say so, Cuff! Den Tgoesin for 
de Electric Francis jam up ‘to de handle. It am 
poplar wid dis child, it am. Gorramitey bress de 
Electum French-ease and ’Merican independence and 
de Bar Strangled Banner. Yah! Yah! Yah! 


A MORNING CALL TAX WANTED. 


Mr. CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, we haves 
new tax to propose,and will briefly state the points 
that mainly recommend it. Sir, it is a tax from 
whieh the poor will be utterly exempt, and which will 
only press on those who are quite willing to submit 
to it. No one need inour it unless he or sheso 
pleases, and surely, therefore, no one can have any 
grounds for grumbling at it. The tax that we pro- 
poe Me, tor CU hee Se coer, ae of 
ife ; or pits bigs args certainty, few people can 

to regard it asa luxury. In short, the i 
Pe cecil is a Tax on Morning Calls, and we tink 
the sooner it is put in force the better, ; 

On the benefits which such’ tax would bring to 
the community, we need surely not dilate,, It would 
doubtless serve to check what has long been a great 
jerarge Neils yy pees = probably oe 
great mo y impro tempers whi 
that nuisance may _have na Wie reflects 
how many aman has had his 
through | being bullied ‘by his wife’ inté’’making s 
morning call, one may form some slight ides of 
the moral-good the tax seems ily produce. 
What a saving too of valuable time it will Occasion, 
if, by reason of its imposition; morning calls should 
well-nigh cease! Many people are st oO spend 
no smallipart of their lives in makin sansd spars 
upon their casual acquaintances; and ‘how much 
valuable'time the nation yearly wastes in this way, 
Mr. Babbage at his leisure may calculate and tell us. 
As we are told that “time is money,” byt Sie waste 
is really serions in a monetary point ; and Mr. Babbage, 
if he pleases, may beguile ‘a leisure hour, by working 
out a calculation as to how much money England 
yearly spends in morning calls, and how far the funds 
thus squandered would decrease the national debt. 

Anyhow; we fancy we have made out a clear case 
as to why a Morning Call Tax ought to be enacted; 
and, we really trust that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will soon act upon our hint. Punch’s Pocket 
Book, 1866. 

Nor Berore 11's Wantep.—Tywo German in- 
ventors announce that they have discovered a scheme 
for making wine without grapes. Now. that the 

rices of meatareso igh, why don’t the seientific men 
eee ease of making beef without oxen ?— 


A storm 1 A Begr-res-pot.—The surgeon of one. 


of Her Majesty’s jails in India has into a scrape 
administering beef-tea to ounad the Hindoo 
prisoners who was sick in hospital. The man is 
cured, but complains that the government iad no right 
to set. him up by such mesns, as he bas thereby 
Gass pe The worthy criminal had in fact set 


er solely tried, 
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upon. his caste, and was ted‘to stand the 
ow of the'die, which’ the batiirgay buma nity 
of the Feringhees would not permit,— Fun. 

A Greak—or Roast.—lIt is stated that among the 
fundsin ‘the hands ‘Of the Corporation ‘of London, 
thete is @ stint of two handred a year left in trust “ to 
purn he te ayn oeeeners of this sort 
are DO longer yooseee nt, the 
sum in question 
we ty wtg «gto 





negro 
aye 
In 


ORDINARY. Pe Mrs: 


me ei 

I} the wa 

Sach Gel woe a by Ay erent ih Chie 
tna for 3,000 ru: 

< ghe te wet cor 


citement.” 
pee parents ‘have sold, ‘ English 


efter day t0 old Jools; who 
ves eve (*) Ww 
on Gy ; : Let ua; hope that 


oe Chit of Cl of Chatna won’t.— Punch. 


WEATHER AND WEALTH. 


“ pears iy ee weather todo with business?” was |! 


the reply of -faced arid successfiil’ busitiess 


man, to” the patheyt “ Are you out sucha day as’ 


this?” 


winds is seldom seen in these latitudes. 
d_ the batik account had to 
ial ruin would 


! 
Such an hour-of sleet and storm ard angry howling 
It was ap-|' 


& weakness for beer and’a craving for food;'they may 
be pp riairs from tim’ to time by offerings 6 ae 
hideous id ger ar bo = yA eee 

are in 
and ‘The enooh teeniuated” Africans’ ‘beueve 


% obale Sespespa _—- 
a ee ea t vi 


$hié foot of ‘Time, . 

Whose ro is only flowers, 

Oh! ‘who to sdber measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise Lave lent 
The plumage of. their wings ? 

Or who. with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all the sands are cot sparks 
That glitter as they pass? 

Too late I stay’d, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded flew ‘the hours ; 

.For noiseless falls the fost of Time, 

That only treads on, flowers. 


GEMS. 


makes them strong. 
Ir is not what people gain, but what they save, that 


makes them rich. 


ness ata a 
no exense} 
meet a bank 


Seay he'who 
diy pdx goal bith, 


oe pean di 
~day, or halle pote ol ote appointed means: 
of graee, tiever did make ‘nee lent church member, 
will have nothing “added” in his napkia at the great 
accounting day! 
It isthe man who is faithful to his duty, swage 
“regardless of the weather,” or’ anything else, who 
a Waa the glad greeting from the Heavenly Judge, 
one !” 


Arricays.—Coming from many different tribes, all 
the rays of the se te superstitions converge into 4 
focus at Tette, calor, out common sense from the 
minds of the mixed breed. They believe that many 
evil spirits live in the air, the earth and the water. 
These invisible malicious beings are thought to inflict 
much’ suffering on the human race; but, as they have 


. Iris not what t poopie read, but what they remem- 
ber, that makes them learned. 

Ir is not what people profess, but what fink prac- 
tise, that makes them govd. 


Wuoeven brings the tales of otherg to you will be 
gure to carry thee St you to them.” 


atillest 
iy for the ear Phat is 


| Fre great enemies to Doses habit wi u,v 
avarice, ee an pride. Hf those: 
euemies were to be banished; we stiould infallibly en- 


joy perfect peace. 


| “Discov, Or a New Sprains or Fisu.—Ia the 
aay tad year, allusion: se made to a { 


' guy ULIUSs aa landed in Bipill on the be 2 a Any ‘ 





: In_ the course of : a 7 = 
purposes, during the late 

} Sy came upon boggy soil, and'at & a depth of of” ate 
feet» discovered the remains: of a 
gunbiedlded in the bog. 
from thé sea (at W. -Satrup, in, Sundewitt. Bay); 
but, at the time when, it, was. it was no 
doubt “ran up” on the beach.’ It is of Gak, but in 
go very defective a condition, that it liad! to be 
strengthened with fron bands before it be re- 
moved to Flensburg, where it may now te seen. The 
keel is bent upwards at béth ends, after the fashion of 
a@ modern’ gondola, rising to a height of 9 feet 10 
inchés in’the bows, and 10 feet 11 inches at the stern. 
The total length is 79 feet 10 inches, by a width of 
11 feet 10 inches in the waist, by a height of 4 feet 








2 inches. There appears to have been no deck, but 


acres and a half-were sown in 1864, which 
‘bale of 750%b'of clean cotton. 


Ir is not what people éat; but what they digest, that | 


tne wll be Tousd toed sp ecpamein Tabs let 


jagh, binp tenes ated tel laboare! 


ancient po 
The site is bp orci er P 





several lockers were found, some of which contained 
bones of animals. Besides this, were discovered a 
and | number of spears, bows, arrows, battle-axes, wooden 
velubs, knives, &c.;.. but, what was more important, 
‘#éme coins ‘were foand, which — the date of the 
‘time when ‘this "floated, not only on the Baltic, 
but perhaps ‘to thé distant shores of Britain. The 
coins are Roman, of the second century, B.c.; 
and there were also bracelets, rings, and other orna- 
as les cooki utensils, Poe All these articles 

Museum at Copenhagen, 
Dut att iy the were unable to get-away 


| before od had to give place to the advancing 
Austrians. 


—_—_———_= 
STATISTICS 


Tue shipbuilding trade of the Clyde continues to 


* | be moderately employed. There is still, however, a 


considerable falling. off-in. the- number of vessels 
launched as compared with the same period during 
the past two years. The total number of vesecls 
launched during the month and ten months ending 
31st-October.for the past three years was as follows : 

— 1863. October, 20 vessels, 17,000 tons; ten 
months, 127 vessels, 102,100 tons. 1864. October, 17 
vessels, 13,410 tons; ten months, 182 vessels, 146,400 
tons. 1865, October, 16 vessels, 11,400 tons; ten 
months, 149 vessels, 110,600 tons. 

THE moat remarkable proof of the success attending 
the efforts of the Cotton Supply Association to pro- 
mote the growth of cotton is to be found in the fact 
that, from thé accidental reception of a handfuldf Sea 
Island cotton seed in tte year 1865, between thirty 
amd forty acres. in the neighbourhood of Naples are 
now planted with it, from whieh a crop of about 
40,000Ib of seed-cotton, equivalent to a yield of 
10,000%b clean cotton is expected this year. The 
handful of seed planted in 1863 produced about 80Ib 
of uncleaned; and with the seed of ‘this quan Asie 

da 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue late M. Dupin is said to have left eleven wills ; 
the last 40 fasetiously worded that even bo gravity 
of thé occasion when it was read could not prey 
the effect which the good man doubl tomate 
produce. leaves £12,000 @ year rahe nearly a 
dozen nephews and nieces. 


| In the month of January, her Majesty, with the 
Royal Family, will take up ber abode at Buckingham 
Palnoe, w. very extensive preparations have 
already been commenced for the Qesute reception. 

It: is said that the brilliant festivities of an Eugliéh 
Court will be resumed. 

Tne authorities of the City are about to apply to 
Parliament for power to take the manufacture of gas 
into their own-hands. We trust the factories will be 
rethovéd'from the metropolis’ to ‘districts their 

evious effects on the health of the neighbouring 
a Ht Way liaye diminighed fields of : and 
: terrible 


than new. 


he stelook Pat. du that day. 


| A Hovr.—To put an end to the continual delays.on 
pellmeee, te Coungil.of State in Switzerland has just 
j to impose: the following fines:—A of 





from a qdarter to® buf ‘an ‘hour, 50fr.; from @ half to 


jo] one hour, 100fr.; from an hour to an hour.and @ ball, 


aid Mr. Donalds , at the Institute, “are “pri 
| ponte ce ar acthects® and “sr £ din 
military. 


800fr.; more than an bour and a half, a00fr, Make 
these guinudas, and, the system would work admirably 
in England, 

Sincutar Dratu or ButLocks.—Earl Manvers, of 
cbereety, | Fork, eaingige 3 the past fortnight has lost 
nineteen fin port in this ae soon as- 
bribed the eause to. ther fatal Rinderpest ; but: on « 
st-mortem examination being made by an eminent 
rofessor of the Metropolitan Veterin College, it 
was found death occurred from their ha 6aten too 
many chestnuts and acorus, which brought on typhoid 
fever. 

CattrLe In THE ISLE oF MAN.—-From returns which 
havé been made by order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, it appears that the number of cattle 
and sheep in that islaud in the month of October this 
kd and in the corresponding period last year was as 

ollows :—~-1865, cattle; 18,759; sheep, 56,575. 1864, 
cattle, 18,538; sheep, 61, 995. From the above it will 
be seen that this year the island. contains 221 more 
cattle and 4,580 more sheep than it did last year. 
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House must pass an/exemination by the Civil Service Gom- 
missioners, whose officé is in Dean's Yard, ster. 

PE ee Aswt8, who jis considered ; \pretty, would like to 

be placed in comubunication with a matrimonial Corres 
spondent. 

‘A R\We cannot ssy at 

- lish the tale in question. (T° 
good.) 

Abetamwwe W. will see by roference to our au- 
nouncement that we could not comply with the de¢ire ex- 
pre: 

Must Have Ir.—We haye never. heard of the work in, 
quéstion, and doubt’ whether r you have stated its . title cor- 
soutiy. As you “ must have it,” give an order for it to a book- 
seller 

L. L. G.—The handwriting is scarcely good enough for a 
mercantile office, but will pete 80, doubtless, with careful 
practice. Thé Times ‘weal “Se the paper in which to 
advertise. 

Broxsy Heaat.—There may ome no moral doubt ab ‘to ‘the 
cn)pability of your wife, but to gugpeed in a suit, for, divorce 
there must be no evidence of. criminality. _ Proof of some | 
ovért act must be obtained. 

Axyra G.—The lines éntitled “My Childhood's” Home,” 
possess’ consierable merit, but béing very lengthy, are de-i 
clined with thanks. 
spondent's assurance,that her contributions are original.) 

W. Akpenson.—As'a rile, pedple’ should not place any, 
faith in ‘the ability of advértising meilical practitioners, '§0- 
called; but we always refrain from expressing an opinion 
ag regards individuals. 

Grorce IL—We have,no-knowledge of the Birmingham 
practitioner named ; nor can we recommend yoneny medical 
man. You should place yourself in the hands of one who 
does not advertise. 

@Datsy D, would like to correspond with @ dark handsome 4 © 
gentleman, well educated, and possessing a good income. 
isin ber.seventeenth yeer, fair, with light hair, dive OFe8y 4 Fa 
considered good ‘looking, and is pe eae 

BF wim who is Meniere y and of jmedium 

befghs, amiable, and pos of a th ea paoneounas 
es to correspond 
tradesman, about twenty-five years ot fg 
Viorrr Brakcur, who is Bie brown hair, bopal 
eyes, and fair biog ic ange Nets ark would be willing to seenive mb Ria’ 5 
overtures. tall, 


Toouial 
of gentlemanly ptt nh not cougdiirep pean of age. | 

Casaniavea.—Smoking is bony wf injuriousmore or 
legs 80 according to temperament and the extent of indul- 
gence in it; the use of; tobacco is even sometimes fatal. 
——~ and take a course of tonics, and read a paragraph 

the subject in No. 154. 

pe Tea Dearer.—If you consult the catalogue of any 
ch gy ny works on the subject of tea; 
and. probably Mr. Fortune's book would answer, your pur- 
pose. A bookseller could procure, to order, a work on the 
Obinese 

A D.—The levying of Church-rates on 'Dissenters is as 

& piece of injustice as can be committed under colour 
of law; but, certainly, if a Church-rate has been made in 
your serine you will have to pay it, whether you area 
church-goer or not. 

A. C. R.—It is not our practice to recommend professional 
men, and you must be guided by your own judgment, after 
weighing all the circumstances of the case,/whether you 
should or;should not consult the practitioner named. 

Lute D. would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
dark gentleman, who must be tall, well , educated, and 
possess @ good income. Is in her eighteenth year, petite, 
with auburn hair and hazel eyes, domesticated, and very 
fond of music. 

Lavrence, who is twenty-two years of age, dark, passably 
good-looking, and of Steady habits, would like to enter at 
once on a matri 1 correspond with a thoro aly 
domesticated young lady, about his own age, fair, of 
height, good tempered and affectionate. 

C., U., and J. E., twenty, tw: mty-four, andtwenty-five years 
of age respectively, , are anxious toreceive matrimonial over- 
tures. who is 5 ft. 3 in. im height, has brown hair and 
eyes, and is very affectionate, would prefer a pe wbe ie 
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The moon is wT. on the lake, 
ee 


Bo sott ondtee? epi ci meet sigh 
Just like lovéls feigcen rn 


One star is en to brow of wah 


But 1 want thine eyé of sweeter Iizht— 
My own—my-deeutiful! How-bright 
The moonbeams on ae waters play; 
Come let us seek the g Way, 


My skits lingering on the sb “Fetal 
Come let us ws the waters ver, 
nd I will teach th 


e¢ lo 
he while thy peldee’ head Sait Test, , 
Soft pillowed on my peer = - breast, 
Isabel; 
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ComMunicatioxs docacins, _ 
P. Q would willingly exchange cartes, and enter into 
correspondence with “Amelia J.,” with a view to matri- 
mony. 
Weisuuax, being eee oe tho deseription of 
“Flora May,” would ba mo; y to woo and win her. 
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iE. * Now Ready, Vow V. of Taz Loxpos Reapss. Price 


Also, the Titig and Inpex to Voi V. © Price Ove Penny. 
N.B.—CorrisponDents must Appress THEIR LETTERS T0 18 
Epiror or “ Taz Loxpon Reaper.” 
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